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PREFACE. 

1 Deliver this book to the world with all the difEdenoe 
and anxiety natural to an Author cn^ publiQiing his 
firft performance. The time I have employed, and 
the pains I have taken, in order to render it worthy of 
the public approbation, it is, perhaps, prudent to con- 
ceal, till it be known whether that approbation (hall 
ever be bellowed upon it. 

But as I have departed, in many inflances, from 
former Hiftorians, as I have placed fads in a different 
light, and have drawn charaders with new colours, I 
ought to account for this condudb to my readers ; and 
to produce the evidence, on which, at the diftance of 
two centuries, I prefume to contradi<9^ the teftimony of 
lefs remote, or even of cotemporary Hiftorians. 

Thb tran&dions in Mary*8 reign g^ve rife to two 
parties, which Were animated againft each other with 
the £erceft political hatred, embittered by religious zeal. 
Each of thefe produced Hiftorians of confiderable merit, 
who adopted all their ientiments, and defended all their 
adions. Truth was not the fole objed of thefe Authors. 

A 2 Blinded 
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W PREFACE. 

Blinded by prejudices, and heated by the part whic& 
they themfelves had aded ia the fcenes they defcribe> 
they wrote an apology for a fadtion, rather than the his- 
tory of their country. Succeeding Hiftorians have fol- 
lowed thele giikles alm6ft implicitly, and have repeated. 
their errors and mifreprefentatiohs. But as the famcf 
pafllons which inflamed parties in that age have deifcend- 
cd to their pofterity ; as ahnoft every event in Mary's: 
reign has become the 6bje6l: of doubt or of dilpute; the- 
eager fpirit of controverfy fbon'difiiowfer^d, that vwthoutr 
fome evidence more authentic and more impartial than< 
that of Hiftorians^ none of the pointy in queffibn could' 
be decided with certafftty.' Records have therefore been 
Ceai-ched, .original papers havb beeti produced, and public: 
archives, as well' as the repofitbries of private men, have 
been ranlj id curiolity of writers 6£ 

different f i of 'CiyH'to colka what-^ 

ever relate ^ , whicfi'lie adted fo Con- 

fpicuous a part, hath provided fuch an immenfe ftore: 
of orijgiiial papers fbrillbftratingt!his p^rtof the Eriglifhi 
and Scottifli hiftory, as are almoft' fuffici^n't to /StisTy the 
utmoft avidity of an Antiiquarian. Sir Robert Cotton 
(whofe library is now the property of the public] made 
great and valuable a(iditioiis to Codies coUedion; and 

■• ■.-5 ' •W:-.a/:-. •■ . from 
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P R E F A C E. 

from this magazine, Digges, the compilers of the Cab- 
bala, Anderfbn, Keith, Haynes, Forbes, have drawn moft 
of the papers which they have printed^ No Hiftory 
of Scotland, that merits any degree of attention, has ap- 
peared fince thefe coUediohs were publifhed. By con-* 
fulting them, I have been enabled, in many inftances, 
to correift the inaccuracies of former Hiftorians, to avoid 
their miflakes, and t& detect their miireprefentations^ 

But many important papers have efcaped the notice 
^ thofe induftrious Cdlledtors, and after all they have 
^educed to li^t, much ftiU remained in darknefs, un^ 
obferved or unpiablifhed^ It was my duty to fearch for 
thefe, and I found this unpleafant taik attended with; 
eonflderable utility*. 

The Library of the honourable faculty of Advocates 
at Edinburgh, contains not only a large colleAion of 
original papers relating to the affairs of Scotland, but 
copies of. others no lefs curious, which have been pre- 
ferved by Sir Robert Cotton, or are extant in the public 
offices in England^ Of all thefe, the Curators of that; 
Libiiary werfepleafed to allow me the perul&U I : 

Though 
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Though the BritiQi MufsBum be not yet open to 
the public. Dr. Birch, whole obliging difpoiition is well 
known, procured me acceis to that noUe cdledion, 
which is worthy the ms^nificence of a great and polifhed 
nation* 

That vaft and curious cc^ledion of papers relating 
to the reign of Elisabeth, which was made by Dr. For- 
i3es, and of which he publiChed only two Volumes, hav- 
ing been purchased, iince his death, by the Lord Vif^ 
count Royfton, his hordOaip was fb good as to allow n^ 
the ufe of fourteen Volumes in Quarto, containing that 
feat of them which is cx>nneded with my fubjed. 

Sir Alexander Dick communicated to me a vefy va« 
luable colledion of original papers, in two large Vo- 
lumes. They relate chiefly to the reign of James. 
Many of them are marked with Archbifhop Spot(wood*s 
hamd ; and it appears from feverd paflages in his hiftory> 
that he had perufed them with great attention. 

Mr. Calderwood, an eminent Preiby terian Clergyman 
of the laft century, compiled an Hiilory of Scotland from 
the beginning of the reign of James V. to the death of 
James VI, in fix large Volumes ; wherein he has in- 

3 ferted 
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P R E E A C B. TO 

krtcd many papers of confeqisence, which are no where 
dfe to be found. A copy of this hiftory^ which ftill 
remains in manufcript* in thepofleffion of the Church of 
Scotland) was put into my hands by my worthy friend^ 
the Reverend Mr. George Wiihart, principal Clerk of 
the Church. 

Si& David Dalrymple not only eommtinicatcd to me 
the papers which he has colleded relating to Gowrie*& 
confpiracy ; but by explaining to me his fentiments with 
regard to that problematical paflage in the Scottifb hi(^ 
tory, has enabled me to place that tran£tdion in a light 
which difpells much of the darkne& and confufion ixt 
which it has been hitherto involved. 

Mr. Goodall, though he knew my (entmients withi 
Kgard to the condud and charaAer of Queen Mary ta 
be extremely different from his own, communicated to 
me a Volume of manuscripts in his pofieffion> which con-» 
tains a great number of valuable papers copied from the 
originals in the Cottonian Library and Paper Office, by 
the late Reverend Mr. Crawford, Regius Profeflbr o£ 
Church Hiftory in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. I lifee- 
vife received from him the original Regifter of letters 
kept by the Regent Lennox during his adminifbationw 

I HAVK 
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I HAVE confulted all thefe papers, as far as I tbougKt 
they could be of any ufe towards iUuftrating that period 
of which I write the hiftory. With what fuccefs I have 
employed them to confirm what was already known, to 
afcertain what was dubious, or to determine what was 
contraverted, the public muft judge. 

I MIGHT eafily have drawn, from the diHerent repofi- 
tories, to which I had accefs, as many papers as would 
have rendered my Appendix equal in ilze to the moft 
bulky collection of my predeceflbrs. But I have fatisfied 
. myielf with publifhing a few of the moft curious among 
them, to which I found it neceilary to appeal as vouch- 
ers for my own veracity. None of thcfe, as far as I 
can recoiled, ever appeared in any former coUedion. 

I HAVE added to the Append a Critical Dijfertor- 
tion concerning the murder of King Henry ^ and the ge- 
nuinenefs of the H^eeiis letters to BothwelL The fads 
and observations which relate to Mary*s letters, I owe 
to my friend Mr. John Davidfon, one of the Clerks to 
the Signet, who hath examined this point with his ufual 
acutene^ and indufliy. 
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HISTORY 

O ^ , 

SCOT LAND. 

BOOK I. 

Containing a review of the S co t t i s H Hiftory previous 
to the Death of James ¥• 



THE firft ages of the Scottifh hiftory are dark and fabulous. Book T. 
Nations, aa well as men, arrive at maturity by degrees, Jr — ^rr^ 
and the events, which happened during their infancy or mtlons faba. 
early youth, cannot be recolleiled, and deferve not to be remem- fcurc!" 
bered. The grofs ignorance, which anciently covered all the North ^" 

of Europe, the continual migrations of its inhabitants, and the fre- 
quent and deftrudtive revolutions which thefe occafioned, render 
it impoflible to give . any authentic account of the origin of the 
different kingdoms now eftablifhed there. Every thing beyond 
that fljort period^ to which well atteftcd annals reach, is obfcure ; 
an immenfe fpace is left for invention to occupy ; each nation, with 
^ vanity infeparable from human nature, hath filled that void with 
Vol. I. B events 
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2 THEHISTORY 

Book L ctents calculated to difplay its own antiquity, and luftrc* And 
"^^"^ , hiftory, which ought to record truth and to teach wifdom, often 
fets out with retailing fii^iqus and abfurdities. 

Origin of the The Scots cany their pretenfions to antiquity as high as any of 
their neighbours. Relying upon uncertain legends, and the tradi- 
tions of their bards, ftill more uncertain, they reckon up a feries of 
kings feveral ages before the birth of Chrift; and give a particular 
detail of the occurrences, which happened in their reigns. But 
with regard to the Scots, as well as the other northern nations, we 
receive the earlieft accounts on which wc can depend, not front 
their own, but from the Roman authors. When the Romans^ 
under Agricola, firft carried their arms into the northern parts of 
Britain, they found it poflefled by the Caledonians, a fierce and 
warlike people ; and having repulfed, rather than conquered them> 
they crcfted a ftrong wall between the friths of Forth and Qyde, 
and there fixed the boundaries of their empire. Adrian, on account 
of the difficulty of defending fuch a diflant frontier, contradied the 
limits of the Roman province in Britain, by building a fecond waB^ 
which ran between Newcaflle and Carlifle. The ambition of fuc- 
ceeding Emperors endeavoured to recover what Adrian had aban- 
doned ; and the country between thd two walls was alternately 
under the dominion of the Romans, and the Caledonians. About 
the beginning of the fifth century, the inroads of the Goths and 
other Barbarians^obliged the Romans, in order to defend the centre 
of their empire, to recal thofe legions which guarded the frontier 
provinces ; and at that time they quitted all their conquefls in 
Britain. 



A. D. ui. 



A. D. 421. 



Their long refidence in the ifland had poliflied, in fome degree> 
the rude inhabitants, and the Britains were indebted to their inter- 

courfe 
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O F S C O T L A N D. 

courfe With the Romans, for the art of writing, and the ufc of Book I. 
numbers, without which it is impoffible long to preferve the 
memory of paft events. 

North Britain was, by their retreat, left under the domi- 
nion of the Scots and Pids. The former, who are not mentioned 
by any Roman author, before the end of the fourth century, were 
probably a colony of the Celtae or Gauls ; their affinity to whom 
appears from their language, their manners, and religious rites ; 
circumftances more decifive, with regard to the origin of nations, 
than either fabulous traditions, or the tales of ill-informed, and 
credulous Annalifts, The Scots, if we may believe the common 
accounts, fettled at firft in Ireland; and, extending thenlfelves by 
degrees, landed at laft on the coafts oppofite to that ifland, and 
fixed their habitations there. Fierce and bloody wars were, during 
feveral ages, carried on between them, and the Pids. At length, A. IX 83^ 
Kenneth 11. the fixty-ninth King of the Scots (according to their own 
fabulous authors) obtained a complete vidlory over the Pidis, and 
united, under one monarchy, the whole country, from the wall of 
Adrian, to the northern ocean. And his kingdom became known 
by its prefent name, which it derived from a people who at firft 
fettled there; as ftrangers, and remained long obfcure and inconfi* 
dcrable. ' . . 

From this period the hiftory of Scotland would merit fome Hlftoryof 

. , . , . n Scotland pe- 

attention, were it accompanied with any certainty. But as our cfliiarly ob* 
remote antiquities are involved in the fame darknefs with thofe of ^"^* 
other nations, a calamity peculiar to ourfelves has thrown almoft an 
equal obfcurity over our more recent tranfadions. This was occa-* 
fioned by the malicious policy of Edward L of England. Towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, this monarch called in queftion 

B 9 the 
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4 T H E H I ST O R Y 

Book L the independence of Scotland; pretending that that kingdom was 
Aeld as a fief of the crown. of England^ arid fubjeded to all the 
conditions of a feudal tenure. In order to eftablifli his clainev, he 
feized the public archives, he ranfacked churches and monafteries, 
and getting pofleflion, by force, or fraud, of many hi ftorical monu- 
ments, which tended to prove the antiquity or freedom of the king*- 
dom, he carried fbme of them into England, and commanded the 
reft to be burned*. An univerfal oblivionof paft tranfaftions might 
have been the efFe£t of this fatal event, but fome imperfeft Chro- 
nicles had efcaped the rage of Edward ; foreign writers had recorded 
fome important fads relating to Scotland; and the tradition con^ 
cerning recent occufjences were frefh and worthy of credit. Thefe 
broken fragments, Johnr de Fordun,- who liyed in the fourteenth 
century, colIe£ked with a pious induftry, and'from them picked 
out materials, which he formed into a regular hiftory. His work 
was received by his countrymen with applaufe ; and, as no recourfe 
could be had to more ancfent records, it fupplied the place of the 
authentic annals oFthe kingdom. It was copied in many mona- 
fteries, and the thread of the narrative was continued, by different 
monks, through the fubfequent reigns. In the beginning of the 
fixteenth century, John Major and Heftor Boethius publiftied their 
hiftories of Scotland, the former a fuccindt and dry- writer, the lat^ 
ter a copious and florid one, and both equallycredulous. Not many 
years after, Buchanan undertook the fame work ; and if his accu- 
racy and impartiality had been, in any degree, equal to the elegance 
of his tafte, and to the purity and vigour of his ftyle, his hiftory 
might be placed on a level with the moft admired compolitions of 
the ancients. But, inftead of rejedling the improbable tales of 
Chronicle writers, he was at the utmoft pains to adorn them ; and 

^ loses, E/Iay 552. 

hath 
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OFSCOTLAND. 5 

HatK clothed with all the beauties and graces of fiAion, thofe le- BbOK L 
gends, which formerly had only its wildaefs and extravagance. 

The hiftory of Scotland may properly be divided into four Four remark. 

^ . . ablesrasm- 

periods. The firft reaches from the origin of the monarchy, to the 3cotii(K« 
the reign of Kenneth IL The fecond, from Kenneth's conqueft of 
the Pi<fts, to the death of Alexander IIT, The third extends to 
the death of James V. The laft, from thence to the acceffipn of 
James VI. to the crown of England. . 

The firft period is the region of pure fable and conjeiSlure, and 
ought to be totally negleded, or be abandoned to the induftry 
and credulity of antiquaries. Truth begins to dawn in the fecond ^ 
period, with a light, feeble at firft, but gradually increafmg ; and 
the events-, 'which then happened, may be flightly touched, but 
merit no particular or laborious enquiry* In the third period, the 
hiftory of Scotland, chiefly by means of records preferved in Eng- 
land, becomes more authentic : not only are events related, but 
their caufes and eft'edls explained; the charaders of the adors are- 
• difplayed ; the manners of the age defcribed ; the revolutions ia . 
the conftitution pointed out : and here every Scotfman fliould be- 
gin not. to read only, but to ftudy the hiftory of his country.- 
During the fourth period, the affairs of Scotland were fo mingled " 
with thofe of other nations, its fituation in the political ftate of 
Europe was fo important, its influence on the operations of the ^ 
neighbouring kingdoms was fo vifible, that its hiftory becomes an < 
obje£t of attention to foreigners ; and without fome knowledge of 
the various and extraordinary revolutions which happened thcre» • 
they cannot form a juft notion either of the moft illuftrious events> ^ 
or of the charadters of the moft diftinguiflied perfonages, intlie: 
fixteenth century. 

t:hb 
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6 THEHISTORY 

Book I. The following luftory is confined to the laft of thcfe periods : 
A^^l^^J^ To give a view of the political flate of the kingdom) during that 
the third ara. which immediately preceded it, is the defign of this preliminary 
Book. The imperfedt knowledge which ftrahgers have of the 
affairs of Scotland, and the prejudices Scotfmen themfelves have 
imbibed with regard to the various revolutions in the government 
of their country, render fuch an introdudion equally neceflary to 
both. 

The period from the death of Alexander III. to the death of 
James V. contains upwards of two centuries and an half, from 
the year 1286, to the year 1542. 

Rife of the ^'^ opens with the famous controverfy concerning the indepen-- 

controvcrfy ^cncc of Scotland. Before the union of the two kingdoms, this was 

concerning « 

the indcpcn- a queftion of much importance. If the one Crown had been confi- 

dcnccofScot- ... 

land. dered not as imperial and independent, but as feudatory to the 

other, a treaty of union could not have been concluded on equal 
terms, and every advantage which the dependent kingdom pro- 
cured, muft have been efteemed the conceflion of a Sovereign to 
his vaflal. Accordingly, about the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury, and while a treaty of union between the two kingdoms was 
on foot, this controverfy was agitated with all the heat, which 
national animofities naturally infpire. What was then a fubjedt 
of ferious concern, the union of the two kingdoms hath rendered 
a matter of mere curiofity. But though the objedts, which at that 
time warmed and interefted both nations, exift no longer, a queftion, 
which appeared fo momentous to our anceftbrs, cannot be altoge- 
ther indifferent or uninftrudive to us. 

SoM E of the northern counties of England were early in the hands 

of the Scottifh kings, who, as far back as the feudal cuftoms can be 

6 traced, 
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OF SCOTLAND 

traced) held thefe poffeflions of the Kings of England, and did ho- BookL 
mage to them on that account* This homage, due only for the ter- 
ritories which they held in England, was in no wifederogitory from 
their royal dignity* Nothing is more fuitahle to feudal ideas, than 
that the fame peribn fhould be both a Lord and a Vaflal, indepen- 
dent in one capacity, and dependent in another*. The Crown of 
England was without doubt imperial and independent, though the 
Princes who wrote it were, for many ages, the raflals of the Kings 
of France; and^ in confequence of their pofleffions in that kingdomr 
bound to perform all the fervicea which a feudal Sovereign has a 
title to exaCt. The fame was the condition of the Monarchs of Scot- 
land ; free and independent as Kings, but^ as poflefling Englifh ter- 
ritories, vaflkls to the King of England. The Englifh Monarchs, 
fatisfied with their legal and uncontroverted rights, were neither 
capable, »or had any thoughts of ufurping more. England, when 
conquered by the Saxons, being divided by them into many fmall 
kingdoms, was in no condition to extend its dominion over Scot— 
land, united at that time under one Monarch. And though thefe 
petty principalities were gradually formed into one kingdom, the 
reigning princes expofed to continual invafions of the Danes, and 
of ten fubjeSed to the yoke of thofe formidable pirates, feldom turned 
their arms towards Scotlsmd, and were utterly incapable of eftablifh- 

^ A very fingular proof of this occurs in the French hiftory. Arpin fold the 
vicompte of the city Bourges to Philip I. who did homage to the Count of Sancerre 
for a part of thefe lands^ which held of that Nobleman, A* D. i lOo. I believe that 
no example, of a^ King's doing homage to one of his own fubjeSs, is to be met with* 
in the hiftories either of England or Scotland. Philip le Bel abolifiied this pra£lice 
in France, A. D. 1302. Henaut Ahregi Chrmol, Somewhat fimilar to this, is a^ 
charter of the Abbot of Mclrofs, A. D, 1535, conftituting James V. the Bailiff or 
Steward of that Abbey, veiling in him all the powers which pertained to that office, 
and requiring him to be anfwcrable to the Abbot for his cxercife of the Tame. 
Archtv. fvhU Edin^ 

ing 
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Book I. ii>g new Hghts in that country. The firft Kings of the Norman 
race, bufied with introducing their own laws and manners into the 
kiijgdom which they had conquered, or with maintaining themfelves 
on the throne which fome of them poffeffed by a very dubious title, 
were as little folicitou$ to acquire new authority, or to form new 
pretenfions in Scotland. An unexpeded calamity that befel one of 
the Scottifh Kings firft encouraged theEnglifh to think of bringing 
his kingdom under dependence. William King df Scotland being 
Uken prifoner at Alnwick, Henry II. as the price of his liberty, not 
only extorted from him an exorbitant ranfom, and a promife to 
furrender the places of greateft ftrength in his dominions, but 
compelled him to do homage for his whole kingdom. Richard I. a 
generous Prince, folemnly renounced this claim of homage, and 
abfolved William from the hard conditions which Henry had im- 
pofed. Upon the death of Alexander ILL near a centiuy after, 
Edward I. availing hunfelf of the fituation of affairs in Scotland, 
acquired an influence in that kingdom, which no Englifh Monarch 
before him ever pofTefTed, and. imitating the interefted policy of 
Henry, rather than the magnanimity of Richard, revived the claim 
pf fovereignty to which the former had pretended* ' 

Pretenfions of ;Margaret of Norwav, Grandauehtcr to Alexander^ and heir 

BruccandBa. . . \ . ^ . m 

liolexamincd. to his Crown, did not long furvive him. The right of fucceffion 
belonged to the defcendants of David Earl of Huntington, third 
fon of King David L Among thcfe, Robert Bruce, and John Baliol, 
two illuflrious competitors for the Crown, appeared. Bruce was 
the fon of ifabel Earl David's fecond daughter ; Baliol, the grand- 
fon of Margaret the eldeft daughter. According to the rules of fuc- 
ceffion which are now eftablifhed, the right of Baliol was preferable, 
and notwithftandingBruce's plea, of being nearer in bjood to Earl 
'P^vid, Baliol's claim, as the reprefentative of his mother and grand- 

8 mother. 
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mother would be deemed inconteftible. But, in that age, the or- Book L 

der of fucceffion was not afcertained with the fame precifion. The ' ' ' 

qucftion appeared to be no lefs intricate, than it was important. And 
though the prejudices of the people, and perhaps the laws of the 
kingdom, favoured Bruce, each of the rivals was fupported by a pow- 
erful fadion. Arms alone, it was feared, muft determine a difpute 
' too weighty for the laws to decide. But, in order to avoid the mi- 
feries of a civil war, Edward was chofen umpire, and both parties 
agreed to acquiefce in his decree. This had well nigh proved fatal 
to the independence of Scotland ; and thenatipn, by its eagernefs to 
guard againft a civil war, was not only expofed to that calamity, but 
almoft fubje<aed to a foreign yoke. Edward was artful, brave, en* 
terprifmg, and commanded a powerful and martial people, at peace 
with the whole world. The anarchy which prevailed in Scotland, 
and the ambition of competitors ready to facrifice their coimtry in 
order to obtain even a dependent Crown, invited him firft to feize, 
and then to fubjedi the kingdom. The authority of an umpire, which 
had been unwarily beftowed upon him, and from which the Scots 
dreaded no dangerous confequences, enabled him to execute his 
fchemes with the greater facility. Under pretence of examining the 
queftion with the utmoft folemnity, he fummonqd all the Scottifli 
Barons to Norham, and having gained fome, and intimidated others, 
he prevailed on all who were prefent, not excepting Bruce and Ba- 
liol, the competitors, to acknowledge Scotland a fief of the Englilh 
Crown, and to fwear fealty to him as their Sovereign or Liege Lord. 
This ftep led to.another ftill more important. As it was vain to pro- 
nounce a fentencc which he had not power to execute, Edward de- 
manded poflcffion of the kingdom, that he might be able to deliver 
it to him whofe right fhould be found preferable. And fuch was the 
pufillanimity of the nobles, and the impatient ambition of the com- 
VoL. I. C petitors, 
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Book I. petitors, that both aflehted to this ftrange demand, and Gilbert de 
' "" ' Umfraville, Earl of Angus, was the only man, who refufed to fur- 
render the caftles in his cuftody to the enemy of his country. Ed- 
ward, finding Baliol the moft obfequious and the lead formidable 
of the two competitors, foon after gave judgment in his favour. 
Baliol once more profeffed himfelf the vaffal of England, and fub- 
mitted to every condition, which his Sovereign, whom he had 
now acknowledged, was pleafed to prefcribe. 

» 

Edward, having thus placed a creature of his own upon the 
throne of Scotland, and compelled the nobles to renounce the an- 
cient liberties and independence of their country, had reafon to con- 
clude that his dominion was now fully eftabliflied. But he begaa 
too foon to affume the mafter ; his new vaflals, fierce and indepen- 
dent, bore with impatience a yoke, to which they were not accuf- 
tomed. Provoked by his haughtinefs, even the paffive fpirit of Ba- 
liol began to mutiny. But Edward, who had no longer ufe for fuch 
a pageant King, forced him to refign the Crown, and openly at- 
tempted to feize it as fallen tohimfelf, by the rebellion of his vaflal. 
At that critical period arofe Sir William Wallace, a hero to whom 
the fond admiration of his countrymen hath afcribed many fabulous 
ads of prowefs, though his real valour, as well as integrity and wif- 
dom, is fuch, as needs cot the heightenings of fidion. He, almoft 
fingle, ventured to takt arms in defence of the kingdom, and his 
boldncfs revived the fpirit of his countrymen. At laft, Robert Bruce> 
the grandfon of him who flood in competition with Baliol, appeared 
♦ to aflert his own rights, and to vindicate the honour of his country. 
The nobles, afliamed of their former bafenefe, and inraged at the 
many indignities offered to the nation, crowded to his flandard. In 
order to crufh him at once, the Englifh Monarch entered Scotland,, 
at the head of a mighty army. Many battles were fought, and the 

Scots^ 
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IX 



Scots, though often vanquifhed, were not fubdued. The ardent BaoK L 
zeal with which the nobles contended for the independence of the 
kingdom, the prudent valour of Bruce, and above all a national en- 
thufiafm infpired by fuch a caufe, baffled the repeated efforts of Ed- 
ward J and counterbalanced all the advantages which he derived from 
the number and wealth of his fubjedts. And though the war con-^ 
tinned with little intermiffion upwards of feventjr years, Bruce and 
his poflerity kept poflefTion of the throne of Scotland, and ruled 
with an authority not inferior to that of its former Monarchs. 

But while the fwotd, the ultimate judge of all difputes between 
contending nations, was employed to terminate this controvcrfy, nei- 
ther Edward nor the Scots fecmed to diftruft the juflice of their caufe ; 
and both appealed to hiflory and records, and from thefe produced, 
in their own favour, fuch evidence as they pretended to be unanfwer- 
able. The letters and memorials addrefTed by each party to the Pope, 
who was then reverenced as the common father, and often appealed 
to as the common judge of all Chriflian Princes, .ire flill extant* The 
fabulous tales of the early Britifhhiflory; the partial teflimony of 
ignorant chroniclers ; fuppofititious treaties and charters ; are the 
proofs, on which Edward founded his tide to the fovereignty of 
Scotland; and the homage done by the Scottifh Monarchs for 
their lands in England, is prepofleroufly fuppofed to imply the fub- 
jedion of their whole kingdom *. HI founded, however, as their 
right was, the Englifh did not fail to revive it, in all the fubfe* 
quent quarrels between the two kingdoms ; while the Scots dif- 
daimed it with the utmofl indignation. To this, we mufl impute 
the fierce and implacable hatred to each other, which long in- 
flamed both. Their national antipathies were excited, not only by 
the ufual circixmilances of frequent hofUlities, and reciprocal inju* 

• Andcrfon's Hiftorical Effay concerning the Independency, &c. 
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Book I. ries; but the Englifli confidered the Scots as vaffals who had pre- 
^■^""^^ ^ fumed to rebel, and the Scots,' In their turn, regarded the Englifli, 
as ufurpers, who aimed at enflaving their country. 

State ofihe "^^ ^^^ ^^^^ whcn Robert Bruce began his reign in Scotland, the 
kingdom fame form of government was eftablifhed in all the kingdoms of Eu- 

whco Bruce o . , . . , 

began his fope. And the furprifing fimilarity in their conftitution and laws 
demonftrates that the nations which overturned the Roman empire, 
and ereded thefe kingdoms, though divided into different tribes, and 
diftinguifhed by different names, were originally the fame people. 
When we take a view of the feudal fyftem of laws and policy, that 
ftupendous and fmgular fabric ereded by them; the firft ohjtCt 
that ftrikes us is the King. And when we are told that he is the 
fole proprietor of all the lands within his dominions, that all his 
fubjefts derive their poffeffions from him, and in return confecrate 
their lives to his fervice ; when we hear that all marks of diftinc- 
tion, and titles of dignity, flow from him as the only fountain of 
honour; when we behold the moft potent peers, on their bended 
knees, and with folded hands, fwearing fealty at his feet, and acknow- 
ledging him to be their Sovereign^ and their Liege Lord; we are apt 
to pronounce him a powerful, nay an abfolute monarch. No con- 
clufion, however, would be more rafh, or worfe founded. The 
genius of the feudal government was purely ariftocratical. With 
all the enfigns of royalty, and with niany appearances of defpotic 
power, a feudal King was the moft limited of all Princes.* 

Ofiptnof ihc Before they fallied out of their own habitations to conquer 

Feudal Go- i u /•it > r 

verament,an<i the world, many of the northern nations fcem not to have been 
cai gen. us.* fubjcft to the government of kings * ; and even where monarchi- 
cal government was eftabliflied, the prince poffeffed but little au- 

♦ Cacf, lib. vi. c, 2J. 

thority. 
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thority* A general rather than a king, his military command was Book I* 
cxtenfive, his civil jurifdidlion almoft nothing -f-. The army which ^ ^^ ' 
he led was not compofed of foldiers, who could be compelled to 
ferve, but of fuch as voluntarily followed his ftandard if. Thefe 
conquered not for their leader, but for themfelves ; and being free 
in their own country, renounced not their liberty when they ac- 
quired new fettlements. They did not exterminate the ancient in- 
habitants of the countries, which they fubdued, but feizing the 
greater part of their lands, they took their perfons under protec- 
tion. And the difficulty of maintaining a new conqueft, as well 
as the danger of being attacked by new invaders, rendering it ne-r 
ceffary to be always in a pofture of defence, the form of govern-: 
ment which they eftabliflied was altogether military, and nearly 
refembled that to which they had been accuftomed in their native 
country. Their general flill continuing to be the head of the co- 
lony, part of the conquered lands were allotted to him ; the re- 
mainder, under the name of beneficia ox fief s^ was divided amongft 
his principal officers. As the common fafety required that thefe 
officers ftiould, upon all occafions, be ready to appear in arms, for 
the common defence, and fhould continue obedient to their gene- 
ral, they bound themfelves to take the field, when called, and to 
ferve him with a number of men, in proportion to the extent of 
their territory. Thefe great officers again parcelled out their lands 
among their followers, and annexed the fame condition to the 
grant. A feudal kingdom was properly the encampment of a 
great army; military ideas predominated, military fubordination 
was eftabliflied, and the pofleffion of land was the pay which fol- 
diers received for their perfonal fervice. In confequence of thefe 
notions, the pofleffion of land was granted during pleafure only, 

•J Tacit, de Mor. Germ. c. 7. 11. \ Ca^f. ibid. 
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and kings were ele<aive. In other words, an officer difagreeablc 
to his general was deprived of his pay, and the perfon who was 
moft capable of conducting an army, was chofen to command 
it Such were the firft rudiments, or infancy of feudal govcrn- 
mefat. ^ 



General 
cauies which 
limited the 
power of the 
feudal mo* 
narchs* 



But long before the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
feudal fyftem had undergone many changes, of which the follow* 
ing were the moft confiderable. Kings formerly eledivc, were 
then hereditary { and fiefs granted at firft during pleafure, dc- 
fcended frorii father to fon, and were become perpetual. Thefe 
changes, not lefs advantageous to the nobles, than to the prince, 
made .no alteration in the ariftocratical fpirit of the feudal confti- 
tution. The tin?, who, at a diftance, feemed to be invefted with 
majefty and power, appears; on a nearer view, to poflefs none of 
thofe advantages, which beftow on monarchs their grandeur and 
authority. His revenues were fcanty ; he had not a ftanding army; 
and he enjoyed no proper jurifdidion. 



Their rcve- 
nues were 
fmaU. 



At a time when pomp and fplendor were unknown, even in 
the palaces of kings ; when the officers of the crown received 
little falary befides the fees and perquifites of their office ; when 
embaffies to foreign courts were rare; when armies were com- 
pofed of foldiers who ferved without pay; it was not neceflary 
that a king (hould poflefs a great revenue; nor did the condition 
of Europe, in thofe ages, allow its princes to be opulent; G)m- 
merce made little progrefs in the kingdoms, where the feudal go- 
government was eftablifhed. Inftitutions, which had no other ob- 
jed but to infpire a-martial fpirit, to train men to be foldiers, and 
to make arms the only honourable profeffion, naturally difcouraged 
tUe commercial arts. The revenues, arifing froto the taxes im- 

pofed 
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pofed on the difFerent branches of commerce, were by confequence ^^^^ ^' 
inconfiderable, and the princess treafure received little fupply from 
a fource, which, among trading people, flows with fuch abun- 
dance, and is almoft inexhauftible. A fixed tax was not levied 
even on land ; fuch a burthen would have appeared intolerable 
to men who received their eftates as the reward of their va- 
lour, and who confidered their fervice in the field as a full retri- 
bution for what they poflefled. The king's detnefnes^ or the por- 
tion of land which he ftill retained in his own hands unalienated, 
furniflied fiibfiftence to his court, and defrayed the ordinary ex- 
pence of government *. The only ftated taxes which the feudal 
law obliged vaflals to pay to the king, or to thofe of whom they 
held their lands, were three ; one when his eldeft fon was made a 
knight ; another when his eldeft daughter was married ; and a 
third in order to ranfom him if he fhould happen to be taken 
prifoner. Befides thefe, the king received the feudal cafualties of 
the ward, marriage, &c. of his own vaflals. And, on fome extra- 
ordinary occafions, his fubjefts granted him an aid, which they di- 
ftinguiflied by the name of a benei/olence^ in order to declare that 
he received it not in confequence of any right, but as a gift, flow- 
ing from their good-will f. All thefe added together, produced a 
revenue fcanty and precarious, which, far from enabling the king 
to attempt any thing that could excite the jealoufy or fear of the 
nobles, kept him iri continual indigence, anxiety, and dependence* 

Nor could the king fupply the- defedk of his revenues, by the They had n# 
terror of his arms. Mercenary troops, and ftanding armies were ^^f^^ ^* 
unknown as long as the feudal government fubfifted in vigour. 
Europe was peopled with foldiers. The vaflals of the king, and 

* Craig, dc FeuJ. lib. r. DIrg. 14. Du Cange GlolT. voc DomicicuTj. 
t Dj Cangp voc. Auxilium. 
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Book L the fub vaflals of the barons were all obliged to carry arras. And 
^'""'^ ^ while the poverty of princes prevented them from fortifying their 
frontier towns, while a campaign continued but a few weeks, and 
while a fierce and impetuous courage was impatient to bring every 
quarrel to the decifion of a battle, an army, without pay, and with 
little difcipline, was fufficient for all the purpofes both of the fecu- 
rity and of the glory of a nation. Such an army, however, far 
from being an engine at the king's difpofal, was often no lefs for- 
midable to him, than to his enemies. The more warlike any peo- 
ple were, the more independent they became ; and the fame per- 
fons being both foldiers and fubjedts, civil privileges and immuni- 
ties were the confequence of their vi<3:ories, and the reward of their 
martial exploits. Conquerors, whom mercenary armies under our 
prefent forms of government, often render the tyrants of their 
own people, as well as the fcourges of mankind, were commonly 
under the feudal conftitution, the moft indulgent of all princes to 
their fubjeds, becaufe thfey ftood moft in need of their afliftancc. 
A prince whom even war and vi<3;ories did not render the n^fter 
of his own army, pofleffed no fhadow of military power during 
times of peace. His difbanded foldiers mingled with his other 
fubjedls ; not a finglc man received pay from him j many ages 
elapfed even before a guard was appointed to defend his perfon ; 
and deftitute of that great inftrumant of dominion a ftanding ar- 
my, the authority of the king continued always feeble, and was 
often contemptible. 

Their jarif. NoR werc thcfc thc Only circumftances, which contributed to- 
. limited. wards depreffing the regal power. By the feudal fyftem, the king's 

judicial authority was extremely circumfcribed. At firft, princes 
feem to have been the fupreme judges of their people, and, in per- 
fon, heard and determined all controverfies among them. The mul- 
tiplicity 
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tiplicity of caufes foon made it ncceffary to appoint judges, who Book I. 
in the king^s name decided matters, that belonged to the royal 
jurifdidion. But the Barbarians, who over-ran Europe, having 
deftroyed moft of the great cities, and the countries which they 
feized being cantoned out among powerful barons, who were 
blindly followed by numerous vaflals, whom, in return, they were 
bound to proted from every injury ; the adminiftration of juftice 
was greatly interrupted, and the execution of any legal fentence 
became almofl impraOicable. Theft, rapine, murder, and difor- 
der of all kinds prevailed in every kingdom of Europe, to a de- 
gree almoft incredible, and fcarce compatible with the fubfiftence 
of civil fociety. Every oflFender fheltered himfelf under the pro- 
teftion of fome powerful chieftain, who fcreened him from the 
purfuits of juftice. To apprehend and to punifh a criminal, of- 
ten required the union and effort of half a kingdom *. In order 
to remedy thefe evils, many perfons of diftindion were entrufted 
with the adminiftration of juftice within their own territories^ 

* A remarkable inftance of this occurs in the following hift^ry, (o late as the 
year 1561. Mary, having appointed a court of juftice to be held on the borders, 
the inhabitants of no lefs than eleven counties were fumm^ned to guard the perfon, 
who was to siSt as judge, and to enable him to enforce his decifions, p. 234. The 
words of a Proclamation, which afford fuch a convincing proof of the feeblenefs of 
the feudal government, deferve our notice. *^ And becaufe it is neceflary for the 
execution of her highnefs* commandments, and fervice, that her juftice be well 
accompanied, and her authority fufficiently fortified, by the concurrence of a good 
power of her faithful fubjeds-*—— Therefore commands and charges all and fundry 
Karlsi Lords, Barons, Freeholders, Landed«men, and other Gentlemen, dwelling 
within the faid counties, that they, and every one of them, with their kin, friends, 
fervants, and houfbold men, well bodin in feir of war, in the moft fubftantious 
manner, [i. e. completely armed and provided,] and with twenty days vi£iuals, t6 
meet and to pafs forward with him to the borough of Jedburgh, and there to re- 
main during the faid fpace of twenty days, and to receive fuch direAion and com- 
mands, as (hall be given by him to them in our Sovereign Lady's name, for quiet- 
nefs of the country ; and to put the fame in execution under the pain of loiing their 
life, lands, and goods." Keith's Hift. of Scotland, 198. 

Vol. I. D But 
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Book I. But what we may prcfume was, at firft, only a temporary grant, 
or a perfonal privilege, the encroaching fpirit of the nobles foon 
converted into a right, and rendered hereditary. The lands of 
fome were ereded into Baronies^ thofe of others into Regalities. 
The jurifdidtion of the former was extenlive, that of the latter, 
as the name implies, royal, and almoft unbounded. All caufes, 
whether civil or criminal, were tried by judges^ whom the lord of 
the regality appointed ; and if the king's courts called any perfon 
within his territory before them, the lord of regality might put a 
ftop to their proceedings, and by the privilege of repledging^ re- 
move the caufe to his ovni court, and even punifh his vaflal, if he 
fubmitted to a foreign jurifdiftion *. Thus almoft every queftion, 
in which any perfon who refided on the lands of the nobles, wa^ 
interefted, being determined by judges appointed by the nobles 
themfelves, their vafials vvnere fcarce fenfible of being, in any de- 
cree, fubjea to the crown. A feudal kingdom was fplit into 
many fmall principalities, almoft independent, and held together 
by a feeble and commonly an imperceptible bond of union. And 
the king was not only ftripped of the authority annexed to the 
perfon of a fupreme judge, but his revenue fuflFered no fmall dimi* 
nution, by the lofs of thofe pecuniary emoluments, which were> 
in that age, due to the perfon who adminiftered juftice. 

In the fame proportion that the kmg funk in power, the nobler 
rofe towards independence. Not fatisfied with having obtained a 
hereditary right to their fiefs, which they formerly held during 
pleafure, their ambition aimed at fomething bolder, and by intro- 
ducing entailsy endeavoured, as far as human ingenuity and in- 
vention can reach that end, to render their poflfeffions unalienable 

• Craig^ lib. iiL Dicg. 7. 
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and everlafting. As they had full power to add to the Inheritance Book I. 
tranfmitted to them from their anceflors, but none to diminifh 
it ; time alone, by means of marriages, legacies, and other acci- 
dents, brought continual acceflions of wealth, and of dignity ; a 
great family, like a river, became confiderable from the length of 
its courfe, and as it rolled on, new honours and new property 
flowed fucceflively into it. Whatever influence is derived from 
titles of honour, the feudal barons, likewife, poflefled in an am- 
ple manner. Thefe marks of diftindion are, in their own na- 
ture, either ofiicial or perfonal, and being anne^ced to a particular 
charge, or befliowed by the admiration of mankind upon illufl:ri- 
ous charaders, ought to be appropriated to thefe. But the fon, 
however unworthy, could not bear to be fliripped of that appella- 
tion, by which his father had been diftinguiflxed. His prelump- 
tion claimed, what his virtue did not merit ; titles of honour be- 
came hereditary, and added new luflre to nobles already in poflef- 
fion of too much power. Something more audacious, and more 
extravagant ilill remained. The fupreme diredtion of all afiairs, 
both civil and military, being committed to the great ofiicers of 
the crown, the fame and fafety 6f princes, as well as of their 
people, depended upon the fidelity and abilities of thefe officers* 
But fuch was the prepofterous ambition of thp nobles, and fo fuc-. 
cefsful even in their wildefl: attempts to aggrandize themfelves, 
that in all the kingdoms where the feudal inftitutions prevailed, 
mofl: of thefe offices were annexed to great families, and held like 
fiefs, by hereditary right. A perfon, whofe undutiful behaviour 
rendered him odious % to his prince, or whofe incapacity expofed 
him to the contempt of the people, often held a place of power 
and truft, of the greateft importance to both. In Scotland, 
the offices of Lord Juftice General, Great Chamberlain, High 

D 2 Steward, 
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Book 1. Steward, High Conftable, Earl Marflial, and High Admiral, were 
all hereditary; and in many counties, the office of SheriflF was 
iield in the fame manner^ 

Nobles, whofe property waa fo extenfive, and whofe power 
fo great, could not fail of being turbulent and formidable. Noc 
did they want inftnimenta for executing their boldeft defigns. 
That portion of their lands, which they parcelled out among 
their followers, fupplied them with a numerous band of faithful 
and determined yaflals ; while that, which they retained in their 
own hands, enabled them to live with a princely fplendour. The 
great hall of an ambitious baron was often more crowded than the 
court of his fpvereign. The ftrong caftles, in which they refided, 
afforded a fecure retreat to the difcontented and feditious. A 
great part of their reyenue was fpent upon multi^des of indi- 
gent, but bold retainers* And if at any time they left their re- 
treat, to appear in the court of their fovereign, they were accom- 
panied, even in times of peace^ with a vaft train of armed fol- 
lowers. The ufual retinue of William the fixth Earl of Douglas* 
confifted of 2000 horfe^ Thofe of the other nobles were magni- 
ficent and formidable m proportion. Impatient of fubordination^ 
and forgetting their proper rank, Aich potent and haughty ba- 
rons were the rivals, rather thaa the fubjeiSs of their Prince 
They often de%ifed hk orders, infuked his perfon, and wreft- 
ed from him hift crown. And the htftory of Europe, during fe- 
veral ages, contains little eMe but the accounts of the wars and re- 
volutions, occafiooed by their exorbitant ambition. 

But, if the authority of the barons far exceeded its proper 
hounds in the other nations of Europe, we may affirm that the 

balance 
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balance which ought to be preferved between a King and his no* Book I. 
bles was intirely loft in Scotland. The Scottifti nobles enjoyed, Their p^ww 
rn common with thofe of other nations, ail the means for extend- ScoUand'^thaii 
ing their autfiority which arife from the ariftocratical genius of jjlng^om^^*^ 
the feudal government. Befides thefe, they pofleffed advantages 
peculiar to themfelvcs ; the accidental fources of their power were 
confiderabfe j and ftngular circumftances concurred with the fpirit 
of the confKtution to aggrandize them. To enumerate the moft J^^ portico. 

^° ... iarcaufcsof 

remarkable of thefe, will ferve both to explain^the political ftate this. 
of the kingdom, and to illuftrate many important occurrences, ia 
the period' now imder our review; 

I. The nature of their country was one caufe of the power The nature of 

' ^ ^ the country. 

and independence of the Scottifh nobility. Level and open coun- 
tries are formed for fervitude. The authority of the fupreme ma- 
.giftrate reaches with eafe to the moft diftant corners, and when 
nature has crefted no barrier, and affords no retreat, the guilty of 
obnoxious are foon detedied, and punifhed; Mountains, and fens, 
and rivers, fet bounds to defpotic power, and amidft thefe, is the 
natural feat of freedom and independence. In fuch places, did- 
ttc Scottifli nobles ufually fix their refidence. By retiring to hi« 
own caftle, a mutinous Baron could defy the power of his Sove- 
reign, it being impradMcable to lead an army, through a. bar ren? 
country, to places, almoft inacceifible to a fmgle man; The fame 
caufes, which checked the progrefs of the Roman arms, and ren- 
dered all the- efforts of Edward I. abortive, often protected the* 
Scottifh nobles from the vengeance of their Prince; and they 
owed their perfonal independence, to thofe very mountains and; 
jaiarfhes which faved their country from, being conquered.. 

H, Thb: 
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The fmaU 
number of 
great cities* 



BcokI. IL The want of great cities in Scotland contributed not a lit- 
tle to increafe the power of the nobility, and to weaken that of 
the Prince. Wherever numbers of men afTemble together, or- 
der mud be eilabliihed, and a regular form of govemment infti- 
tuted, the authority of the magiflxate mull be recognized, and his 
decifions meet with prompt and full obedience. Laws and fubor- 
dination take rife in cities ; and where there are few cities as in 
Poland, or none as in Tartary, there are few or no traces of any 
fort of police. But under the feudal governments, commerce, the 
chief means of affembling mankind, was neglected ; the nobles, 
in order to flrengihen their influence over their vaflals, refided 
among them, and feldom appeared at court, where they found a 
fuperior. Or dwelt in cities, where they met with equals. In Scot- 
land, the rich counties in the fouth lying open to the Englifh, no 
town fituated there could rife to be great or populous amidft con- 
tinual inroads and alarms ; the refidence of our monarchs was 
not fixed to any particular place ; many parts of the country were 
barren and uncultivated ; and in confequence of thefe peculiar 
circumftances, added to the general caufes flowing from the nature 
of the feudal inftitutions, the towns in Scotland were extremely 
few, and very inconfiderable. The vaflals of every baron occu- 
pied a diflind portion of the kingdom, and formed a feparate and 
almoft independent fociety. Inftead of giving aid towards reduc- 
ing to obedience their feditious Chieftain, or any whom he took 
under his protedion, they were all in arms for his defence, and 
obftruded the operations of juftice to the utmoft. The prince was 
obliged to connive at criminals, whom he could not reach ; the 
nobles, confcious of this advantage, were not afraid to offend ; and 
the difficulty of punifliing alniofl: aflured them of impunity. 
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III. The divifion of die country into clans had no fmall ef- Book h 
fcft in rendering the nobles confiderable. The nations which TheiniutuT'' 
over-ran Europe, were originally divided into many fmall tribes ; '*®° 
and when they came to parcel out the lands which they had con*- 
quered, it was natural for every chieftain to beftow a portion, 
in the firft place, upon thofe of liis own tribe or family. Thefe 
all held their lands of him } and as the fafety of each indivi- 
dual depended on the general union, thefe fmall focieties clung 
together, and were diftinguiflied by fome common appellation, 
either patronymical, or local, long before the introduction of 
firnames or enftgns armoridL But when thefe became common, 
the defcendants and relations of every Chieftain afTumed the 
fame name and arms with him ; other vaffals were proud to imi- 
tate their example, and by degrees they were communicated to* 
all thofe who held of the fame fuperior. Thus clanfliips were 
formed; and in a generation or two, that confanguinity which> 
was, at firft, in a great meaAire, imaginary, was believed to be 
real. An artificial union was converted into a natural one; men 
vrillingly followed a leader, whom th6y regarded both as the fu- 
perior of their lands, and the chief of their blood, and ferved 
him not only with the fidelity of vaflals, but with the aflPeAion 
of friends. In the other feudal kingdoms, we may obferve fuch 
unions, as we have defcribed, imperfedly formed j but in Scot- 
land, whether they were the produftion of chance, or the eflfedl 
of policy, or introduced by the Irifh colony above-mentioned,, 
and ftrengthened by carefully preferving their genealogies both* 
genuine and fabulous, clanfliips were univerfal. Such a confe*^ 
deracy might be overcome, it could not be broken; and no 
change of manners, or of government, has been able, in fbme 
parts of the kingdom, to diffolve aflbciations which are founded 
7 upon. 
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upon prejudices fo natural to the human mind. How formi- 
dable were nobles at the head of followers, who counting that 
caufe juft and honourable which their chief approved, were ever 
readj to take the field at his command, and to facrifice their lives 
in defence of his perfon, or of his fame ? Againft fuch men, a 
king contended with g^eat difadvantage, and that cold fervice, 
which moftey purchafes, or authority extorts, was not dn equal 
match for their ardour and zeaL 

Thcfraali JV. The fmallncfs of th^ir number may be mentioned 

number of 

thenoblet, among the caufes of the grandeur of the Scottifh nobles. 
Our annnals reach not back to the firft divifion of property 
in the kingdom ; but fo far as we can trace the matter, the 
original pofleifions of the nobles feem to have been exten- 
five. The ancient Thanes were the equals and the rivals of 
their prince. Many of the earls and barons who fucceeded 
them, were mailers of territories no lefs ample. France and 
England, countries wide and fertile, afforded fettlements to a 
numerous and powerful nobility. Scotland, a kingdom neither 
extenfive nor rich, could not contain many fuch overgrown 
proprietors. But the power of an ariftocracy always diminifhes, 
in proportion to the increafe of its numbers ; feeble if divided 
among a multitude; irrefiftible if centered in a few. When no- 
bles are numerous, their operations nearly refemble thofe of the 
people, they are roufed only by what they feel, not by what they 
apprehend ; and fubmit to many arbitrary and oppreffive ads, be* 
fore they take arms againft their fovereign. A fmall body, on the 
contrary, is more fenfible, and more impatient; quick indifcerning, 
and prompt in repelling danger ; all its motions are as fudden, as 
thofe of the other are flow. Hence proceeded the extreme jea- 

loufy, 
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louiy, with which the Scottilh nobles obferved their monarchs, and Book I. 
the fiercenefs with which they oppofed their incroachments. Even ^"^ "^ ^ 
the virtue of a prince did not render them lefs vigilant, or lefa 
^ager to defend their rights ; and Robert Bruce, notwithftanding 
the iplendor of his vidories, and the glory of his name, was upon 
the point of experiencing the vigour of their refiftance no lefs 
than his unpopular defcendent James III. Befides ibis, the near 
alliance of the great families^ by frequent intermarriages, was the 
natural confequence of their fmall number. And as confanguinity 
was, in thofe agesy a powerful bond of union, all the kindred of a 
nobleman interefled themfelves in his quarrel, as a common caufe, 
and every conteft the king had, though with a fingle baron, foon 
drew upon him the arms of a whole confederacy. 

V. Those natural connedions both with their equals, and Their icaguc$ 

^ and combma- 

with their inferiors, the Scottifh nobles ftrengthened by a device, tions. 
which if not peculiar to themfelves, was at lead more frequent 
among them, than in any other nation. Even in times of pro* 
found peace, they formed afTociationSt which when made with 
their equals, were called leagues of mutual defence \ and when with 
their inferiors, bonds of manrent. By the former, the contrading 
parties bound themfelves mutually to affift each other, in all caufes, 
and againft all perfons. By the latter, protedion was (lipulated 
on the one hand, and fidelity and perfonal fervice promifed on the 
other *• Self-prefcrvation, it is probable, forced men at firft into 
thefe confederacies ; and while diforder and rapine were univerfal, 
while government was unfettled, and the authority of laws little 
known or regarded, near neighbours found it neceffary to unite in 
this manner for their fecurity, and the weak were obliged to court 

♦ Aa 30, Pari, 14^4. Aa 43. ?. 1555. 
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Book L the patronage of the ftrong. By degrees thefc affociatlons bec^raie* 
'^ '^ fo many alliances ofFenfive and defenfive againft the throne^ and 
as their obligation was held to be more facred than any tie whatever, 
they gave much umbrage to our kings, and contributed not a lit- 
tle to the power and independence of the nobility. In the reign 
of James II. WiUiam the eighth earl of Douglas entered into a 
league of this kind with the earls of Crawford, Rofe, Murcay^. 
Ormond, the lords Hamilton, Balveny, &c. and fo formidable was- 
this combination to the king, that he had recourfeto a meafure no* 
lefs violent than unjuft,t in order to diffolve it. 

The frcqaent VI. The frequent wars between England and Scotland proved! 

wsrs witii 

England. another caufe of augmenting the power of the nobility. Nature^ 
has placed no barrier between the two kingdoms ; a river almofl- 
every where fbrdable, divides them towards the eaft ; on the weft 
they are feparated by an imaginary line. The fmatl revenues of 
our kings prevented them from fortifying, or placing, garrifons in 
the towns on the frontier; nor would the jealoufy of -flieir fub- 
jefls have permitted fuch a method of defence. The barons, wliofe 
eftates lay near the borders, confidered themfelves as bound both 
in honour and in intereft to repel the enemy.. The ivardcn/hips- 
of the different marches^ offices of great truft and dignity, were 
always bellowed on them. This gained them the leading of the 
warlike counties in the fouth ; and their vaflals, living in a ftate of 
perpetual hoftility, or enjoying at beft an infecure peace, became 
more inured to war than even the reft of their countrymen, and 
more willing to accompany their chieftain in his moft hardy and 
dangerous enterprizes. It was the valour, no lefs than the num- 
ber of their followers that rendered the Douglafes great. The 
uobles in the northern and midland counties were often dutiful ancf 

obfequious^ 
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t)bfequiou8 to the crown, but our monarchs always found it im- Book L 
pradlicable to fubdue the mutinous and ungovernable fpirit of the 
borderers. In all our donieftic quarrels, thofe, who could draw to 
their fide the inhabitants of the fouthcrn counties, were fure of 
vidlory ; and confcious of this advantage, the lords who pofleflcd 
authority there, were apt to forget the duty which they owed 
their fovereign, and to afpire beyond the rank of fubjeds. 

VII. The calamities which befd our kings contributed more Tbcficqocnt 
than any other cauic to diminifh the royal authority. Never was wWdi hap- 
any race of monarchs fb unfortunate as the Scottilh. Of fix fuc- f^^^ '^^^^^ 
ccffive princes, from Robert III. to James VI. not one died a natu- 
ral death ; and the minorities, during that time, were longer, and 
more frequent, than ever happened in any other kingdom. From 
Robert Bruce to James VL we reckon ten princes ; and feven of 
thefe were called to the throne, while they were minors, and al- 
moft infants. Even the moft regular and bcft eftablifhed govern- 
ments feel fenfibly the pernicious eScGts of a minority, and either 
become languid and iria£live, or arc thrown into violent and un- 
natural convulfions. But, under the imperfedl and ill adjufted fy- 
ftem of government in Scotland, thefe effedls were ftill more fa- 
tal ; and the fierce and mutinous fpirit of the nobles, unreftrained 
by the authority of a king, fcorned all fiibjedion to the delegated 
jurifdldion of a regent, or to the feeble commands of a minor. 
The royal authority was circumfcribed within narrower limits 
than ever; the prerogatives of the crown, naturally inconfider- 
able, were reduced almoft to nothing ; and the ariftocratical power 
gradually rofe upon the ruins of the monarchical. Left the per- 
fonal power of a regent fhould enable hiffi to adt with too much 
vigourj the authority annexed to that office, was fometimes ren- 
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Book I. dcred inconnderable, by being divided ; or if a frngle regent war 
"^ "-^--^ chofen, the greater nobles, and the heads of the more illuftrioua 
familiesi were ieldom raifed to that dignity. It was often con-- 
ferred upon men, who pofleffed little influence and excited na 
jealoufy. They, confcious of their own weaknefs, were obliged 
to overlook fome irregularities, and to permit others ; and in or- 
der to fupport their authority, which was defHtute of real ftrength^ 
they endeavoured to gain the moft powerful and adive barons^ 
by granting them pofleffiona and immunities, which raifed them 
to ftill greater power. When the king himfelf came to aflumc^ 
the reins of government, he found his revenues wafted or alien- 
ated, the crown lands feized or given away, and the nobles fo ac- 
cuftomed to independence, that after the flxuggles^ of a .whgle 
reign, he was feldom able to reduce them to the fame ftate in 
which they had been at the beginning of his minority, or to wreftr 
Review of the from them what they had lifurped during that time. If we take 
able to the a vicw of what happened to each of our kings, who was fo un- 
cS'mfnori^ fortunate as to be placed in this fituation„ the truth and impor- 
V* tance of this observation will fully appear.. 

13^9- The minority of David II. the fon of Robert Bruce, was dH- 

turbed by the pretenfions of Edward BalioU who, relying on the^ 
aid of England, and on the fupport of fome difaflFefied barons^ 
among the Scots, invaded the kingdom. The fuccefs which at firft 
attended his arms, obliged the young king to retire to France ; 
and Baliol took pofleffion of the throne. A fmall body of the no- 
bles, however, continuing faithful to their exiled prince, drove Ba- 
liol out of Scotland ; and after a& abfence of nine years, David 
returned from France, atid took the government of the kingdom 
into his own hands. But nobles who were thus wafting theii: 

blood 
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blood and treafure in defence of the crown, had a right to the un- BoaK L 



^ ■ M- ■# 



4ifturbed poileflion of their ancievit privileges ; and even fome 
title, to arrogate new ones. It feents to have been a maxim, in that 
age, that every leader might claim as his own, the territory which 
his fword had won from the enetny. Great acquifitions were gain- 
ed by the nobility in that way ; and to thefe the gratitude and libe- 
rality of David added, by diftributing, among fuch as adhered to 
him, the vaft pofleffions which fell to the crown by the forfeiture 
of his enemies. The family of Douglas, which began to rife 
above the other nobles, in the reign of his father, augmented both, 
its power and its property, during his minority. 

James L was feized by the Englifli during the continuance of H©^- 
a truce, and ungeneroufly detained a prifoner, almoft nineteen 
years. During that period, the kingdom was governed, firft by his 
uncle Robert Duke of Albany, and then, by Mucdo his foh. Both 
thefe noblemen afpired to the crown, and their unnatural ambi- 
tion, if we may beKcve moft of our hifiorians, not only cut Ihort 
the days of Prince David the King's elder brother^ bttt prolonged 
the captivity of James* They flattered themfelves, that they 
might ftep with lefe oppofition into a throne, when almoft va- 
cant ; and dreading the King's return, as the extin^ioa of their 
authority, and the end of their hopes, they carried on the negocia.-^ 
tions for obtaining hb liberty with extreme remiflhefs. At the 
fame time, they negleded nothing that coiild either footh. or bribe 
the nobles to approve Aetr fcheme. They flackened the reins of 
government, they allowed the prerogative to be encroached upon j 
they fuffered the moft irregular ads of power, and even wanton, 
inftances of oppreffion to pafs with impunity; they dealt out the 
patrimony of the crown among thofe whofe enmity they dreaded*. 
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Book I. or whofe favour they had gained; and reduced the royal autlio- 
rity to a ftate of imbecility^ from which fucceeding monarch3 la- 
boured in vain to raife it. 



, iH37- 
James 11. 



During the minority of James 11. the admimftration of affairs 
and the cuftody of the King^s perfon were committed to Sir Wil- 
liam Crichton, and Sir Alexander Livingfton. Jealoufy and dif- 
cord were the effeds of their conjun^ authority, and each of them, 
in order to ftrengthen himfelf, bellowed new pdWer and privileges 
upon the great men, whofe aid he courted. While the young Ear! 
of Douglas, encouraged by their divifions, crefted a fort of inde- 
pendent principality within the kingdom ; and forbidding his vaf- 
fals to acknowledge any authority but his own, he created Knights, 
;appointed a privy council, named officers civil and military, af— 
fumed every enfign of Royalty, but the title of King, and ap* 
|)cared on public with a magnificence more than royal. 



1460, • 

James IIL 



E I GHT perfons were chofen to govern the Idngdom during the 
minority of James III. Lord Boyd, however, by feizing the per- 
fon of the young King, and by the afcendant which he acquired 
over him, foon engroflcd the whole authority. He formed the am- 
bitious projeft of raifing his family to the fame pitch of power 
and grandeur with thofe of the prime nobility ; and he eflPeded 
it. 'While intent on this, he relaxed the vigour of government, 
and the barons became accuftomcd, once more, to anarchy and in- 
<lependenee. The power wliich Boyd had been at fo much pains 
•to acquire, was of no long continuance, and the fall of his family, 
according to the fate of favourites, was fudden and deftruftive ; 
but upon its ruins, the family of Hamilton rofe, which foon at- 
tained the higheft rank in the kingdom. 

8 - . As 
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As the minority of James V. was longer, it was likewise m,ore 
turbulent than thofe of the preceding Kmgi. And the contending 
.BobleB, encouraged or proteiSed either by the Xing of JFrance, or 
of England, formed themfclves into more regular factions, and 
difregarded more than ever the reftraints of order and authority. 
The French had the advantage of feeing one> devoted to their in- 
tereft, raifed to be regent. This was the Duke of Albahy, a na- 
tive of JFrance, and. a grandfon of James II. But Alexander Lord 
Home, the moft eminent of all the Scottiih peers, whe furvivcd 
the fatal battle of Flowden, thwarted all his meafures, during the 
firft years of his adminiftration ; and the intrigues of the Qjicea. 
Dowager, fifter of Henry VIII. rendered the latter .part of it no 
lefe feeble. Though fupported by French auxiliaries, the nobles 
defpifed his authority, and regardlefs either of his threats^ or his 
tatreaties^ peremptorily refufed* two feveral timesy to enter Eng— 
kuad, to the borders of which kingdom he had led them. Pro- 
voked by thefe repeated inflances of contempt, the regent aban«- 
doned Jiis troublefbme.ftation, and retiring to France, preferred^ 
the tranquillity of a private life» to an office deftitute of real au- 
thority. Upon his retreat Douglas Earl of Angus became mafter/ 
of th« King's perfon, and governed the kingdom in^ his name* 
Many efforts w^re made to deprive him of his ufurped authority. 
But the numerous vaffals, and friends of his family adhered to* 
him, becaufe he divided with, them the power and emoluments of 
his office; the people reverenced and loved the name of Dou- 
glas ; he exercifed, without the title of regent, a fuller and more - 
abfolute authority than any who had enjoyed that dignity; and. 
the ancient, but dangerous preeminence of the Douglafes, feemedl 
to be reftored.. 
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Book !• To thefe, and to many other caufes, omitted or unobferved by 

* — " us, did the Scottifli nobility owe that exorbitant and uncommon 

power, of which inftances occur, fo frequently, in our hiftory. 
Nothing, however, demonftrates fo fully the extent of their power, 
as the length of its duration. . Many years after the declenfion 
of the feudal fyftems in the other Idngdoms of Europe, and when 
the arms or policy of Princes had, every where, ihaken or laid it 
in ruifts, the foundations of that ancient fabric remained, in a 
great meafure, firm and untouched in Scotland. 

The power of The powcrs, which the feudal inftitutions vefted in the nobles, 

the feudal r ' » 

nobles be- foou became intolerable to all the princes of Europe, who longed 
rabic to to pofTefs fomething more than a nominal and precarious authority, 

riocci. Their impatience to obtain this, precipitated Henry III, of England, 

Edward II. and fome other weak Princes, into rafli and premature 
attempts againft the privileges of the Barons, in which they were 
difappointed, or perilhed. Princes, of greater abilities, were con- 
tent to mitigate evils which they could not cure; they fought oc- 
cupation for the turbulent fpirit of their nobles, in frequent wars; 
and allowed their fiery courage to evaporate in foreign expedi- 
tions, which, if they brought no other advantage, fecured at leaft 
domeftic tranquillity. But, time and accidents ripened the feudal 
The attempts governments for deftrudion. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
noHe$ricce(r. ccntury, and beginning of the fixteenth, all the Princes of Europe 
and in Eng. attacked, as if by concert, the power of their nobles. Men of genius 
then undertook with fuccefs, what their unfkilful predeceflbrs had 
attempted in vain. Lewis XL of France, the moft profound and 
the moft adventrous genius of that age, began, and in a fingle 
reign, almoft compleated the fcheme of their deftrudion. The fure 
hut concealed policy of Henry VIL of England produced the fame 

effe<a. 
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afFed. The means, indeed, employed by thefe monarchs were Book I. 
very different. The blow, which Lewis ftruck, was fudden and ' ' ' 
fatal. The artifices of Henry refembled thofe flow poifons which 
wafte the conftitution, but become not mortal till fome diftant pe- 
riod. Nor did they produce confequences lefs oppofite. Lewis 
boldly added to the crown whatever he wrefted from the nobles. 
Henry undermined his Barons, by encouraging them to fell their 
lands, which enriched the commons, and gave them a weight in 
the legiflature unknown to their predeceflbrs. But while thefe Batthcnobict 

* ^ concinue to 

great revolutions were carrying on in two kingdoms, with which gatbcr 
Scotland was intimately conneded, no alteration happened there ; Scouand. 
the King neither extended his own prerogative, nor enabled the 
commons to encroach upon the ariftocracy ; the nobles not only 
retained their ancient privileges and poffeffions, but daily made 
new acquifitions. 

This was not owing to the inattention of our princes, or to Oor Kingi 
their want of ambition. They were abundantly fenfible of the tocxtcndThe 
exorbitant power of the nobility, and extremely folicitous to hum- Jpy*^*^'**^" 
hie that order. They did not, however, poflefs means fufficient 
for accompliihing that end. The refources of our monarchs were 
few, and the progrefs which they made inconfiderable. But as General 
the number of their followers, and the extent of their jurifdic- wards this 
tion, were the two chief circumftances which rendered the nobles 
formidable; in order to counterbalance the one, and to reftrain 
the other, all our Kings had recourfe to the fame expedients. 

L Among nobles of a fierce courage, and of unpoliihed man- Encourage 
ncrs, furroundcd with vaffals bold and licentious, whom they were ^monj the 
bound by intereft and honour to proted, the caufes of difcord were "^^^•*' 

Vol. I. F many 
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Book L many and unavoidable* And as tht contemding parties couki 
feldom agree in acknowledging theauthoritydf any common fupe- 
rior Of judge, and their impatient fpirit would feldom wait the 
flow decifions of juftice^ their quarrels were ufually terminated by 
the fword. The offended Baron affeinbled his vaffals, and wafted 
the lands, or fhed the Wood of his enemy. To forgive an injury, 
was mean^ to forbear revenge, infamous or cowardly *. Hence 
quarrels were tranfmitted from father to fon, and under the name 
of, deadly feuds J fuWifled for many generations, with unmitigated 
rancour. It was the intcreft of the crown to foment rather than 
to extinguifh thefe quarrels, and by fcattering or cheriihing the 
feeds of difcord among the iiobles, that union which would have 
rendered the ariftocracy invincible, and which muft at once have- 
annihilated the prerogative, was effed:ually prevented. To the 
iame caufe, our Kings were indebted for the fuccefs, with which 
they fometimes attacked the mpft powerful chieftains. They em-^ 
ployed private revenge to aid the impoteace of public laws, and 

^ The fpirit of revenge wa& encouraged, not onlj by tlie manners, but what is 
more remarkable, by the laws of thofe ages. If any perfon thought the profecutioa 
of an injury offered to his family, too troublefome, or too dangerous, th/e Sah'que^ 
laws permitted him publickly. to defift from demanding vengeance ; but the fame 
laws, in order to puni(h his cowardice, and want of affedion to his family, de- 
prived him of the right of fucccffion. Henaut. Abrege Chronol. p. 8i. Among 
t;he Anglo-Saxons^ yre find a (ingular inftttution diftinguifhed by the name oifida^ 
liiium\ a voluntary aflbciation, the objedl whereof was the perfonal fecurity of thofe 
whQ joined in it, and which the feeblenefs of goyernment at. that time rendered ne- 
ceflary. Among other regulations, which are contained in one of thofe flill ex- 
tant, the following defcrves notice : •* If any aflTociate (hall either eat or drink 
with a perfon who has killed any tpember of th^ fid^&iiumf unlets in the prefence 
of the King) the Biihop, or the Count, and uitleft he can prove chat he did not 
know the perfon, let him pay a great Fine.*' Hicks Diflert. Epiftolar. apud The- 
CiiTr. Ling. Septentr, voU i. p. %i* 
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arming againft the perfon who had incurred their difpleafure^ 
thofe rival families which wifhed his fall, they rewarded their 
fervice, by iharing among them the fpoils of the Vailquifhed. But 
this expedient, though it ferved to humble individuals, did not 
weaken the body of the nobility. Thofe, who were now the 
inftruments of their Prince's vengeance, became in a fliort time the 
objefts of his fear. Having acquired power and wealth by ferv- 
ing the crown, they, in their turn, fet up for independence ; and 
though there might be a fludluation of power, and of property ; 
though old families fell, and new ones roie upon their ruins ; the 
lights of the ariftocracy remained intire, and its vigour unbroken* 

II. As the adminiflxation of juftice is one of the moft powerful Extend the 
ties between a King and his fubjeds, all our monarchs were at ih^King^" ° 
the utmoft pains to circumfcribe the jurifdidion of the Barons, ^^"*^"' 
and to extend that of the crown. The external forms of fubor- 
dination, natural to the feudal fyftem, favoured this attempt. 
An appeal lay from the judges and courts of the Barons, to thofe 
of the King. The right, however, of judging in the firft inftance, 
belonged to the nobles, and they eafily found means to defeat 
the effed of appeals, as well as of many other feudal regulations* 
The royal jurifdidion was almoft confined within the narrow 
limits of the King's demefnes, beyond which, his judges claimed 
indeed much authority, but poflefled next to none. Our Kings 
were fenfible of thefe limitations, and bore them with impatience* ' 
But it was impoffible to overturn in a moment, what was fo deeply 
rooted ; or to ftrip the nobles, at once, of privileges which they 
had held fo long, and which were wtought almoft into the frame 
of the feudal conftitution. To accomplifh this, however, was 
an objed of uniform and anxious attention to all our princes. 
James I. led the way here, as well as in other inftances, towards 

F 1^ a more 
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Book I. a more regular and perfedl police. He made choice among the 
eftates of parliament, of a certain number of perfons, whom he 
diftinguifhed by the name of Lords of SeJ/ioriy and appointed tltem 
to hold courts for determining civil caufes, three times in the 
year, and forty days at a lime, in whatever place he pleafed to 
name. Their jurifdidlion extended to all matters, which formerly 
came under the cognizance of the King's council, and being a 
committee of parliament, their decifions were final. James 11. 
obtained a law, annexing all regalities, which fhould be forfeited, 
to the crown, and declaring the right of jurifdiflion to be unalien- 
able for the future. James III. impofed fevere penalties upon thofe 
judges appointed by the Barons, whofe decifions (hould be found 
on a review to be unjuft ; and by many other regulations, endea- 
voured to extend the authority of his own court *. James IV. on 
pretence of remedying the inconveniencies arifing from the (hort 
terms of the court of Seflion, appointed other judges called Lords 
of daily counciL The Sejfton was an ambulatory court, and met 
feldom ; the Daily Council was fixed, and fat conftantly at Edin- 
burgh ; and though not compofed of members of parliament, the 
fame powers which the Lords of Seflion enjoyed, were vcfted in 
it. At laft, James V. ere£ted a new court, that ftill fubfiftsj and 
which he named the College of^uflice^ the judges ox Senators of 
which were called Lords of Council and Sejion. This court not 
only exercifed the fame jurifdidion which formerly belonged to 
the Seflion and Daily Council, but new rights were added. Pri- 
vileges of great importance were granted to its members, its 
forms were prefcribed, its terms fixed, and regularity, power, and 
fplendor conferred upon it. The perfons conftituted judges in all 

* A&. 26. P. 1469. A«3. 94. P. 1493. Aft. 99. P. 1487. 
5 thefe 
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thefc different courts, had, in many refpeds, the advantage of Book I. 
thofe who prefided in the courts of the Barons ; they were more * ''^"^ 
eminent for their fkill in law, their rules of proceeding were more 
uniform, and their decifions more confident. Such judicatories 
became the objects of confidence, and of veneration. Men wil- 
lingly fubmitted their property to their determination, and their 
encroachments on the jurifdidions of the nobles were popular, and 
for that reafon fuccefsful. By devices of a fimilar nature the jurif- 
djSion of the nobles in criminal caufes was reftrained, and the au- 
thority of the court of Jujiiciary extended. The crown, in this 
particular, gaining infenfibly upon the nobles, recovered more 
ample authority ; and the King^whofe jurifdidion once refembled 
that of a Baron, rather than that of a Sovereign ^, came more 

and 

♦ The moft perfcft idea of the feudal fyftcm of government may be attained by 
attending to the ftate of Germany, and to the hiftory of France. In the former, 
the feudal inftitutions ftill fubfift with great vigour; and though altogether abo- 
]i(hed in the latter, the public records have been fo carefully preferved, that the 
Frencb lawyers and antiquaries have been enabled, with more certainty and pre* 
cifion, than thofe of any other country in Europe, to trace its rife, its progreis, 
and revolutions. In Germany, every principality may be confidered as a fief, and 
all its great Princes as vaflals, holding of the Emperor : they poflefs all the feudal 
privileges; their fiefs are perpetual ; their jurifdiclions within their own territories, 
feparate and extenfive ; and the great offices of the empire arc all hereditary and an- 
nexed to particular families. At the fame time, the Emperor retains many of the 
prerogatives of the feudal monarchs.- Like them, his claims anJ pretenfions aie 
innumerable, and his power fmall ; his jurifdidion within his own demefnes, or he- 
reditary countries, is compleat ; bejrond the bounds of thefe it is almoft nothing. 
And fo permanent are feudal principles, that although the feudal fyftem be over- 
turned in almoft every particular ftate in Germany, and although its Princes have 
all become abfolute, the original feudal conflitution of the empire ftill remains, and 
ideas peculiar to that form of government, dire6i all its operations, and determine 
the rights of all its Princes. Our obfervations, with regard to the limited jurifdic- 
tion of Kings under the feudal governments, are greatly illu(lrated by what 

happened 
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and more to be confidered as the head of the community, and the 
fupreme difpenfer of juftice to his people. Thefe acquifitioos of . 
our Kings, however, though comparatively great, were in reality 
inconfiderable; and notwithftanding all their eflforts, many of the 
feparate jurifdidions poffefled by the nobles remained in great 
vigour; and their final abolition was referved to a diftant and 
more happy period. 

Each of oar BuT bcfidcs thcfc mcthods of defending their prerogative, and 

fucd^Jbroc" humbling the ariftocracy, which may be confidered as common to 

SlrnAbc^TO. ^^^ ^^^ princes, we fhall find, by taking a review of their reigns, 

^^^ that almafl every one of our Kings, from Robert Bruce to 

James V. had formed fome particular fyflem for deprefOng the 

authority of the nobles, which was the objed both of their jealoufy 

and terror. This condu£k of our monarchs, if we refl fatisfied 

with the accounts of their hiflorians, mufl; be confidered as flowing 

entirely from their refentment againfl particular noblemen ; and 

all their attempts to humble them, mufl be viewed as the fallies 

of private paflion, not as the confequences of any general plan of 

policy. But, though fome of their adions may be imputed to 

hippened in France. The feeblenefs and dotage of the defcendants of Charle* 
maigne encouraged the Peers to ufurp an independent jurifdi^ion. Nothing remain* 
ed in the hands of the crown ; all was feized by them. When Hugh Capet 
afcended the throne, A. D. 987, he kept poffeffion of his private patrimony the 
Comt6 of Paris, and all the jurifdiAion, which the Kings his fucceflbrs exercifed 
for fome time, was within its territories. There were only four towns in France 
where he could eftablifh Grands BaiUis, or royal judges 5 all the other lands, towns, 
and baillages belonged to the nobles. The methods to which the French monarchs 
had recourfe for extending their jurifdiSion were exa£tly fimilar tothofe employed 
by our princes. Henaut's Abrege, p. 617, &c. De L'Efprit des Loix, Liv. xxx. 
ch. 20, &c* 

I thofe 
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thofe pafiions, though the different genius of the men, the temper Book L 
of the times, and the ftate of the nation neceflarily occafioned 
great variety in their fchemes, yet, without being chargeable 
with exceffive refinement, we may aflSrm that their end was uni- 
formly the fame. And the project pf reducing the power of 
the ariftocracy fometimes avowed, and purfued with vigour; by a review of 

- . /• . "I r /• 1 1 - the events in 

fometimes concealed, or leenungly fulpended ; was never alto- their rcigw^ 
gether abandoned. 

No Prince was ever more indebted to his nobles than Robert Robert Bruce* 
Bruce. Their valour conquered the kingdom, and placed him on • 
the throne. His gratitude and generofity beftowed on them the 
lands of the vanquilhed. Property has feMom undergone greater 
or more fudden revolutions, than thofe to which it was fubje<9:^ 
at that time, in Scotland. Edward I. having forfeited the eftates 
of moft of the ancient Scottiih Barons, granted them to his Eng- 
tifli fubjeds. Thefe were expelled by the Scots, and their lands 
feized by new matters. Amidft fuch rapid changes, confiifion 
was unavoidable; and many poffeffcd their lands by titles ex- 
tremely defective. During one of thofe truces between the two 
nations, occaHoned rather by their being weary of war, than 
defirous of peace, Robert formed a fcheme for checking the grow- 
ing power and wealth of the nobles. He fummoned them to. 
appear, and to fhew by what rights they held their lands. They 
affembled accordingly, and the queftion being put, they ftartedi 
up, at once, and drew their fwords, " By thefe, faid they, we 
acquired our lands, and with thefe we will defend them." The 
King, intimidated by their boldnefs, prudently dropt the projeft.. 
But fo deeply did they refent this attack upon their order, that 
notwithftanding Robert's popular and fplendid virtues, it occa-^ 

lioned a dangerous confpiracy againit his life.. 
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David his fon, at firft an exile in France, afterwards apri- 
foner in England, and involved in continual war with Edward HI. 
had not leifure to attend to the internal police of his kingdom, or 
to think of retrenching the privileges of the nobility. 

Our hiftorians have been more careful to relate the military, 
than the civil tranfaifHons of the reign of Robert IL Skirmiflies 
and inroads of little confequence, they defcribe minutely, but with 
regard to every thing that happened, during feveral years of tran- 
quillity, they are altogether filent. 

The feeble adminiftration of Robert III. muft likewife be 
paffed over (lightly. A Prince of a mean genius, and of a frail 
and (ickly conftitution, was no fit perfon to enter the lifts with 
adiive and martial Barons, or to attempt wrefting from them an-^^ 
of their rights. 

The civil tranfadions in Scotland are better known fince th 
beginning of the reign of James I. and a complete feries of our 
laws fupplies the dcfeCt of our hiflorians. The Englifh made fome 
amends for their injuftice in detaining that prince a prifoner, by 
their generous care of his education. During his long refidence 
in England, he had an opportunity of obferving the feudal 
fyftem in a more advanced ftate, and refined from many of 
the imperfedious which ftill adhered to it, in his own king- 
dom. He faw there nobles great, but not independent; a 
King powerful, though far from abfolute; he faw a regular 
adminiftration of government ; wife laws enacted; and a nation 
flouriibing and happy, becaufe all ranks of men were accuftomed 
to obey them. Full of thefc ideas, he returned into his native 
country, which prefented to him a very different fcene. The 

royal 
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rcyal tuthwityt never great> was ciow contemptible> hf having Book 1% 
been fo long delegated to regents. The ancient patrimonyt and 
revenue^ of the crown^ were almoft totally alienated* During 
his long abfencet the name of a King was little known^ *and 
lefs regarded The licence of many years had rendered the 
Qd>les independent. Univerfal anarchy prevailed. The weak 
were ezpofed to the rapine and oppreflion of the ftrong. In 
every comer fome barbarous chieftain ruled at pleafuret and 
neither fisarcd the Kingt nor pitied the people *. 

James wit too wife a Prince to employ open force to corred 
fuch inveterate ev3s. Neither die men^ nor the times would have 
borne it. Ut applied the gentlert and lefs oSenfive remedy q£ 
laws and ifaitittes. In a parliament held immediately after hi* 
retoni) lie gained the confidence of his people^ by many wife 
laws, tending vifibly to rceftablifli order, tranquillity and juftice 
in the kingdom. But, at the fame time that he endeavoured to 
fecore thefe bleffings to his fubjedh, he diicovered his intention. 
Co recover thofe pofleffions, of which the crown had been uujuftly 
bereaved ; and for that purpofe obtained an aft by Which he wa» 
impowered to fummon thofe, who had obtained crown lands during 
tlie three laft r&gtaSf to produce the rights by which they held 
themf. As diis ftatute threatened Uie property of the nobles, an- 
other which pafled in a fubfequent parliament, aimed a dreadful 

^ A cotsmporarj Monkiih wrUar ddcribes dide cslsmidei very i«elingl)r> in his 
tilde Latin. In diebus illist Hon erst lex in Scotia, fed quilibet potenliontm junio- 
rem oppreffit } et totum regnum fuit unum latrocinium i homiddia, dcj^rtbdadoaet, 
mcendia, et ostera makficia remanfeniat imputiica i et juftitia relegata extn term!* 
not regni exulavit. Chartulsr. Morav. spud Imies £&/, ¥ol. i. p» tyt. 

- t Aa» 9. P. 1414. 
Vol. L Q blow 
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Bo o K I. blow at their power. B7 it, leagues and combinations which we have 
already defcribed, and which rendered the nobles fo £3rmidable to 
the crown, were declared unlawful *• Encouraged by this fuccefs 
in the beginning of his enterprize, James's next ftep was ftill 
bolder and more decifive. During the fitting of parliament, he 
feized, at once, his coufin Murdo Duke of Albany, and his foris; 
the Earls of Douglas, Lennox, Angus, March, and above twenty 
pther Peers and Barons of prime rank. To all of them, however, 
h? was immediately reconciled^ except to Albany, and his fona 
and Lennox. Thefe were tried by their Peers, and condemned ; 
for what crime is now unknown. Their execution ftruck the 
.whole order with terror, and their forfeiture added vaft pofleflions 
to the crowm He feized, likewife, the earldoms of Buchan^ and 
Strathern, upon diflFerent pretexts ; and that of Mar fell to him 
by inheritance. The patience and inadiivity of the nobles, while 
the King was proceeding fo rapidly towards- aggrandizing the 
crown, are amazing. The only obftrudion he met with was from 
a flight in&rredion headed by the Duke of Albany's youngeflr fon^ 
and that was eafily fuppreflTed. The fplendor and prefence of a 
King, to which the great men hadbeeo long unaccuftomcd, infpired 
reverence : James was a Prince of great abilities, and conduced 
his operations with much: prudence^ He was in friendfliip with 
England, and clofely allied with the French King : He was adored 
by the people, who enjoyed unufuial fecurity and happinefs under 
his adminiftration : And all his acquifitions, however fatal to the 
body of the nobles, had been gained by attacks upon individuals; 
were obtained by decifions of law ; and being founded on circum- 
flances peculiar to the perfons who fufFered, might excite mur- 
cmrs and apprehenfions, but afforded no colourable pretext for a. 

♦ ASt. 30..P. 1424. 
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general rebellion. It was riot fo with the iiext attempt which the Book I. 
King made. Encouraged by the facility with which he had 
hitherto advanced, he ventured upon a meafure that irritated the 
whole body of the nobility, and which the event fhews either to 
have been eptered into with too much precipitancy, or to have 
been carried on with too much violence. The father of George 
Dunbar Earl of March had taken arms^ againft Robert III. the 
King's father ; but that crime had been pardoned, and his lands 
rieftored by Robert Duke of Albahy. James, on pretext that the 
regent had exceeded his power, and that; it was the prerogative 
of the King alone to pardon treafon, or to alienate lands annexed 
to the crown, obtained a fentencc declaring the pardon to be void, 
and depriving Dunbar of the earldom. Many of the great men 
held lands by no other right than what they derived from grants 
of the two Dukes of Albany. Such a decifion, though they had 
reafon to exped it in confequence of the ftatute which the King 
had obtained, occafioned a general alarm. Though Dunbar was^ 
at prefent, the only fufferer, the precedent might be extended^ 
and their titles to poffeflions, which they copfidered as the rewards 
of their valour, tnight be fubjeGed to the review of courts of law, 
whofe forms of proceeding, and jurifdidion, were in a martial 
age little known and extremely odious. Terror and difcontent 
fpread fail upon this difcovery of the King's intentions ; the com-, 
mon danger called on the whole order to unite, and to make one 
bold (land, before they were ftripped fucceflively of their acquifi- 
tions, and reduced to a ftate of poverty and infignificance. The 
prevalence of thefe fentiments among the nobles encouraged a few 
defperate men, the friends or followers of thofe who had been the 
chief fuflFerers under the King's adminiftration, to form a confpi- 
racy againft his life. The firft uncertain intelligence of this was 
brought him, while he lay in hi$ cimp before Roxburgh caftle. 

G 9 He 
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Book L He durft not confide in nobles^ to whom he had giyen fo many 
^ ~' caufes of difguft, but inftantly difmifled them and their vaflals^. 
and retiring to a monaftery near Perthf was (bon after murdered 
there, in the mofl cruel manner. AH our hiftorians mention) 
with aftonifhment, this ctrcumftance of the King's diibanding: 
his army, at a time, when it was neceflary for his prefenration^ 
A King, they fay, furrounded with his Barons, is fecure from, 
fecret treafon,' and may defy open rebellion*. But thofe very 
Barons were the perfons whom he chiefly dreaded; and it is evi-- 
dent from this review of his admimfbratbn, that he had greater 
reafon to apprehend danger, than to exped defence, fixmi tilieir 
hands. It was the misfortune of James, that his maxims and 
manners were too refined fot the age in which he lived. ' Happy 
had he reigned in a kingdom more civ^ized ; his^ love of peace^ 
of juilice, and c^ elegance, would have rendered his fchemes^ 
fuccefsful ; and inftead of perifhing becaufe he had attempted too^ 
much> a grateful people would have applauded and ieconded his. 
efforts to reform and to improve thenu 

jamcsU. Crichton, the moft aWc man of thofe, who had the diredioft 

of affiairs durii^ the minority of Jamea n. had been the minifter 
of James !• and well acquainted with hia resolution of humbling^ 
the nobility. He did not reUnquifli the deiign, and he endea- 
voured to infpire his^ pupH with the fame fentiments. But what 
James had attempted to effed fbwly, and by legal means, his 
fon and Crichton purfued vrith the impetuofky natural to Scotf^ 
men, and vnth the fiercenefs peculiar to that age. William the 
fixth Earl of Dougks was the firfl vidiim to their barbarous po- 
licy* That young nobleman (as we have already obferved) ccm*- 
teraning the authority of an infant Prince, almoft openly renounced 
his allegiance, and afpircd to independence. Crichton, too high- 

fpirited 
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^irited to bear fuch aa infult^ but too wedc to curb or to bring Book L 
to juftice fo powerful am oflFender, decoyed him by many promifes 
to an interview in the caftle of Edinburgh, and, notwithflanding 
thefe, murdered both him and hia brother* Crichton, however, 
gained little by this a^ of treachery, which rendered him univer- 
feUy odioua* William the eighth Earl of Douglas was no led 
powerful^ and no lefc formidaUe to the crown* By forming the 
league which we already mentioned with the Earl of Grawfurdi 
and other Barons, he had united againft his Sovereign almoft one 
half of his kingdom. But his credulity led him into the fame 
fnare, which had been fatal to the fcxmer Eari. Relying on the 
King's promifes, who had now attained to ifht years of manhood,, 
and having obtained a fefe conduS under the great feal, he vea* 
tured to meet him m Stirling caftle. James urged him tx) diflbhre 
that dangerous confederacy mto which he had entered j the Eart 
ebftinately refufed ; ** If you will not,** faid the enraged monarch,, 
drawing lus dagger, ** this Ihall ;^ and ftabbed him to the hearts 
An action {o unworthy of a King filled the nation with aftonilh-^ 
ment, and with horron The Earl^s vaflals ran to arms^ with the 
utmoft fury, and dragging the fafe condud, which the King had 
granted and violated, at a horfe's tail, they marched towards* 
Stirling, burnt the town, and threatened to befiege the caftle^ 
An accommodatioaenftied, on what terms is not knowob But the 
King*fe jealoi^, and the new Earfs power and refentment, pre- 
vented it from being of long continuance^ Bodk took the fieldy> 
at the head of their armies, and met near Abercoro^ Thsrt of the 
Ear!, compofed chiefly of borderers, was far fuperior to the 
King^s both in number, and in valour; and a fingFe battfe muft^ 
in all probability, have decided whether the houfe of Stewart or of 
Douglas was henceforth to pofTelk the throne of Scotland. But 

while 
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Book L while his troops impatiently expeded the fignal to engage^ the 
l-arl ordered them to retire to their camp, and Sir James Hamilton 
of Cadyow, the perfon ih whom he placed the greateft confidence, 
convinced of his want of genius to improve an opportunity, or of 
his want of courage to feize a crown, deferted him that very night. 
This example was followed by many ; and the Earl, defpifed, or 
forfaken by all, was foon driven out 6f the kingdotai, and obliged 
to depend for his fubfiftence, on the friendfliip of the King of Eng- 
land, The ruin of this great family, which had fo long rivalled 
and overawed the crown, and the terror with which fuch an ex- 
ample of unfuccefsful ambition filled the nobles, fecured the King, 
for fome time, from oppofition ; and the royal authority remained 
uncontrouled and almoft abfolute. James did not fufier this favour- 
able interval to pafs unimproved ; he procured the confent of par- 
liament to laws more advantageous to the prerogative, and more 
fubverfive of the privileges of the ariftocracy, than were ever ob- 
tained by any former or fubfequent monarch of Scotland. 

By one.of thefe, not only all the vaft poffeffions of the Earl of 
Douglas were annexed to the crown, but all prior and future 
alienations of crown lands were declared to be void, and the King 
was impowered to feize them at pleafure without any procefs or 
form of law, and oblige the pofleflbrs to refund whatever they 
had received from them *. A dreadful inftrument of oppreffion 
in the hands of a Prftice. 

Another law prohibited the wardenfhip of the marches to be 
granted hereditarily; reftrained, in feveral inftances, the jurifdidtion 
of that office ; and extended the authority of the King's courts f* 

• Aft. 41. P. 1455, t Il>id« Aa« 4^- 
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By a third, it was enaded that no Regality^ or cxclufive right Book L 
of adminiftring juftice within a manV own lands, ihould be '~ ^ 

granted in time to come, without the confent of parliament *, a 
condition, ,which implied almoft an exprefs prohibition. Thofe 
nobles who already poflefled that great privilege, would naturally 
be folicitous to prevent it from becoming common, by being 
beftowed on many. Thofe, who had not themfelves attained it, 
would envy others the acquifitioa of iiich a flattering diflin^iion j 
and both would concur in rejefting the clainas of new pretenders* 

By a fourth ad, all new grants of hereditary ofKces were pro- 
hibited, and thofe obtained fince the death of the laft King were 
revoked f.. 

Each of thefe ftatutes undermined fome of the great pillars, ov% 
which the power of the ariftocracy relied. During the remainder 
of his reign, this Prince purfued the plan which he had begun, 
with the utmoft vigour ; and had not a fudden death occafioned 
by the fplinter of 'a cannon which burft near him at the fiege of 
Roxburgh, prevented his progrefs, he wanted neither genius nor, 
courage to perfect it : and Scotland might, in all probability, have 
been the firft kingdom in Europe, which would have feen the i\x\h^ 
yerfion of the feudal fyftenu 

James III. difcovered no lefs eagernefs than his' father or grand- James m*. 
father to humble the nobility ; but far inferior to either of them in 
abilities and addrefs, he adopted a plan extremely impolitic, and 
his reign was difaftrous, as well as his end tragical. Under the 
feudal governments, the nobles were not only the King's minifters^ 

♦ Ibid. A<a. 43. t Aft. 44. 
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Book L and poCTefled of all the great dices of power or of truftj they w«re» 
likewifcf his companions and favourites, and fcarce any but them 
Approached his perfon or were entitled to his regards But James, 
who both feared and hated his nobles, kept them at an unufual 
diftance, and beftowed every mark of confidence and affedion 
upon a few mean perfons, of profefiions fo di&onourable, as ought 
to have rendered them unworthy of his prefence. Shut up with 
thefe, in his caftle of Stirling, he feldom appeared in public, and 
amufed himfelf with architedhire, mufic, and other arts, which 
were then little efteemed. The nobles beheld the power and fk^ 
vour of thefe minions, with indignation. Even the fanguinary 
meafiires of his father provdced them lefs than his negleft Indi-» 
viduals alone fufiered by the former ; by the latter, every man 
thought himfelf iojured, becaufe all were contemned. Their diT? 
content was much heightened by the King's recalling aU rights to 
crown lands, hereditary offices, regalities, and every other conceC* 
(ion, which was detrimental to his prerogative, and which had been 
extorted during his minority. Combinations among themlelves, 
lecret intrigues with England, and all the ufual preparadves for 
dvil war, were the eflFed^s of their refentment* Alexancter Duke of 
Albany, and John Eari of Mar, the King's l}rother8, two young 
men of turbulent and amUtious (phrits, and incenfed againft James» 
who treated them with the fame coldnefs as he did the otha: great 
meux entered deeply into all their cabals. The King deteded their 
defigns, before they were ripe for execution, and feizing his two 
brothers, committed the Duke of Albany to Edinburgh caftle. The 
Carl of Mar having remonftrated with too much boldnefs againft the 
King*s conduA, was murdered, if we may believe our hiflorians, 
by his command. Albany, apprehenfivt of the fame fate, made 
his efcape out of the cafUei and fled into France. Concern for the 
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dignation at his meafures, were perhaps the motives, which firft Book L 
induced him to join the malecontents. But James's attachment to 
favourites rendering him every day more odious to the nobles, the 
profpedi of the advantages which might be derived from their ge- 
neral difafFeftion, added to the refentment which he feh on account 
of his brother's death, and his own injuries, foon infpired Albany 
*vith more ambitious and criminal thoughts. He concluded a treaty 
with Edward IV. of England, in which he afTumed the name of 
Alexander King of Scots, and in return for the affiftance which 
was promifed him towards dethroning his brother, he bound him- 
felf, fo foon as he was put in pofleffion of the kingdom, to fwear 
fealty and to do homaige to the Englifli monarch, to renounce 
the ancient alliance with France, to contrad a new one with Eng- 
land, and to furrender fome of the ftrongeft caftles, and moft 
valuable counties in Scotland *. That aid, which the Duke fo 
bafely purchafed at the price of his own honour, and the inde- 
pendence of his country, was pundually granted him, and the 
Duke of Gloucefter with a powerful army conduded him towards 
Scotland. The danger of a foreign invafion obliged James to 
implore the affiftance of thofe nobles whom he had fo long treated 
with contempt. Some of them were in clofe confederacy with 
the Duke of Albany, and approved of all his preteiifions. Others 
were impatient for any eveht, which would reftore their order to 
its ancient pre-eminence. They took the field, however, at the 
head of a powerful army of their followers, but with a ftronger 
difpofition to redrefs their own grievances, than to annoy the 
enemy ; and with a fixed refolution of punifhing thofe minions, 
whofe infolence they could no longer tolerate. This refolution 
they executed, in the camp near Lawder, with a military difpatch 

♦ Abercr. Mart. Atch. v. ii. 443. 
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Boo It L ^nH jfigowf. Having prciioiifly concerted their pliwk» the EtrU 
pf Angijs, Huntly, Lcbojp, jhWowtd hy aknoft all the Baroxw of 
c^ief act? ia the »^TOy> fowibly cutCTed the apartment of their 
SoYere%at fci?ed ^i hi* favourites, except oae Raqifayf y^hom 
they could aot tear fxpiji the lUt^i in wh(^ arms he took flieUert. 
^ without any fprm pf trials hanged them ijiftantly over » 
^iridge. Among the mpft remarkable of thofc who had eagroflbd 
^e Swing's affediooi were Cochran a mB^fon^ ^ommil a tailor^ 
Ij^n^rd a fmith^ Rogers a miifieU^f and Torifan a lancing- 
giafter. So defpicaUe a retinae difi::ovei:« the capriaoii&eia of 
Jai»e$'a char^^ler, and accp)»«ts for the indignation of tlM nohkf ^ 
when thay beheld the favour, d^e to the«i| hdlowed on fitth. 
Vnwprthy obje^.^ 

Jam£s had 90 reafon to, confide ifl an army £b Uttte under h£» 
command, and difinifliBg it, fhut Wmfelf up in the caftle of Edin-^ 
hurgh. After various intriguea, Albany's lands and honours 
were at len^ reftored to hbn, and he feemed even to have rfe- 
gained his brother*a favour, by ibme htnportant fervices. But 
their friendihip ws^ not of long duration^ James abandoned him* 
felf, once more, to the guidance of favourites ; and the fate of 
thofe. who had fuffered at Lawder, did not deter others from 
courting that dangerous pre-eminence. Albany, on pretext that 
an attempt had been made to take away bis life by poifon, fled 
from court, and retiring to his caftle at Dunbar, drew thither a 
greater number of Barons than attended on the King himfelf. 
At the fame time, he renewed his former confederacy with 
Edward; the Earl of Angus openly negociated that infamous- 
i^treaty ; other Barons were ready to concur with it; and if the 
fudden death of Edward had not prevented Albany's receiving any^ 
aid from England^ the crowa o£ Scotland would probably have 
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been the reward of this uaworthy combination with the enemies Book I. 
t>f his country. But, iaftead of any hopes of reigning in Scot- 
land, he found, upon the death of Edward, that he could not 
refidc there in fafety, and flying firft to England, and then to 
France, he feems from that time to have taken no part in the 
affairs of his native country. Emboldened by his retreat, the 
King and his Minifters multiplied the infults which they offered 
to the nobility. A ftanding guard, a thing unknown under the 
feudal governments, and inconfiftent with the familiarity and 
confidence with which monarchs then lived amidft their nobles, 
was raifed for the King's defence, and the command of it given 
to Rafflfay, lately created Earl of Bothwell, the fame perfon who 
had fo narrowly efcaped when his companions were put to death 
at Lawder. And, as if this precaution had not been fufficient, a 
proclamatioti was iflued forbidding any perfon to appear in arms 
Within the prccindts of the court*; whicli^ at a time, when no 
man of rank left his own houfc without a numerous retinue of 
armed followers, was, in effled, debarring the nobles from all 
accefs to the King. James at the fame time became fonder of 
retirement than ever; and funk in indolence, or fuperftition, or 
attentive only to amufemehtsr, devolved his whole auihorify upon 
his favourites. So many injuries provoked the moft confiderable 
nobles to take arms, and having perfwaded or obliged the Duke 
of Rothfay, the King's eldefft fon> a youth of fifteen, to fethim* 
fdf at their head, they openly declared their intention of depriving 
James of a crown, of which he had difcovcred himffelf fo be fo 
unworthy. Rouzed hf this danger, the King quilled his retire^ 
ment, took the field, and encountered them hear Bannockburn ; 
bur the valour of the borderers, of whom the army of the male* 

• Fcrrcrius, 398. 
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contents was chiefly compofed, foon put his troops to flight, and 
he himfelf was flain in the purfuit. Sufpicion, indolence, immo- 
derate attachment to favourites, and all the vices of a feeble mindy 
are viiible in his whole conduQ: ; but the character of a cruel and 
unrelenting tyrant feems to be unjuftly affixed to him by our 
hiftorians. His negled: of the nobles irritated^ but did not weakea 
them ; and their difcontent, the immoderate ambition of his twa 
brothers, and their unnatural confederacies with England, were, 
fufiicient to have difl:urbed a more vigorous adminifl:ration, and 
to have rendered a Prince of fuperior talents unhappy. 

The indignation, which many perfons of rank exprefled againffi 
the conduit of the confpirators, together with the terror of the. 
fentence of excommunication which the Pope pronounced againfl: 
them, obliged them to ufe their viftory with great moderation and. 
humanity. And being confcious how deteflable the crime of 
imbruing their hands in the blood of their Sovereign appeared,, 
they endeavoured to regain the good opinion of their country,, 
and to attone for their treatrntent of the father, by their loyalty 
James IV. ^^^ duty towards the fon. They placed him inftantly on the 
throne, and the whole kingdom foon imited in acknowledging; 
his authority. 

James IV. was^ naturally generous and brave; he felt, in an> 
high degree, all the pafllions which animate a young and noble 
mind. He loved magnificence, he delighted in war, and was. 
eager to obtain fame. During his reign, the ancient and heredi- 
tary enmity between the King and nobles feems alttioft to have, 
entirely ceafed. He envied not their fplendor, becaufe it. con- 
tributed to the ornament of his court ; nor did he dread their, 
power, which he confidered as the fecurity of his kingdom, not 
7 a&- 
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M an obje£t of terror to himfelf. This confidence, on his part, Book I 
met with the proper return of duty and affeftion, on theirs ; and 
in his war with England, he experienced how much a King, 
beloved by his nobles, is able to perform. Though the ardour of 
bis courage, and the fpirit of chivalry, rather than the profpeft of 
any national advantage, were the motives of that expedition; 
fach was the zeal of his fubjeds for the King's glory, that he was 
followed by as gallant an army, as ever any of his anceftors had 
led upon Englilh ground. But though James himfelf formed no 
fcheme dangerous or detrimental to the ariftocracy, his reign was 
diftinguifhed by an event, extremely fatal to it ; and one accidental 
blow humbled it more than all the premeditated attacks of pre- 
ceding Kings. In the rafli and unfortunate battle of Flowden, a 
brave nobility chofe rather to die, than to defert their Sovereign. 
Twelve Earls, thirteen Lords, five eldeft fons of noblemen, 
and an incredible number of Barons fell with the King*. The 
whole body of the nobles, long and fenfibly felt this difafter; and 
if a Prince of full age had then afcended the throne, their con- 
fternation and feeblenefs would have afforded him advantages^ 
which no. former monarch ever pofreffed- 

BuT James V. who fucceeded his father, was an infant of a James V. 
year old ; and though the office of regent was conferred on the 
Djuke of Albany, a man of genius and enterprize, a native of 
France, and accuflomed to a government where the power of the 
King was already great ; though he made many bold attempts to 
extend the royal authority ; though he put to death Lord Home, 
and banifhed the Earl of Angus, the two noblemen of greateft 
influence in the kingdom, the ariftocracy loft no ground under 
hia adminiftration* A flranger to the manners^ the laws> and the 

* Abcr. ii« 540* 
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Book I. language of the people whom he was called to rule, he aAed, on 
forae occafions, rather like a Viceroy of the French King> than 
the governor of Scotland ; but the nobles aflerted their own pri- 
vileges, and contended for the intereft of their country, with a 
boldnefs, which convinced him of their independence, and of the 
impotence of his own authority. After ftveral unfuccefsful 
flxuggles, he voluntarily retired to France, and the King, being 
then in his thirteenth year, the nobles agreed that he ihould 
afTume the government, and that dght perfbns ihould be appointed 
to attend him by turns, and to advife and aflift him in the adtni- 
niftration of public affairs. The Earl of Angus^ who was one of 
that number, did not long remain iatisfied with fuch divided power. 
He gained ibme. of his colleagues, cemoved others, and intimi- 
dated the reft When the term of his attendance expired, he ftili 
retained authority, to which all were obliged to fubmit, becaufe 
none of them was in a condition to difpute it.^ The affe^ion of 
the young King was the only thing wanting, to fix and perpetuate 
hi^ power. But an adlive and high-fpirited Prince fubmitted, 
with g^eat impatience, to the reifaraint, in which he was kept* 
It ill-fuited his years, or difpoiition, to be confined as a prifoner, 
within his own palace; to be treated with no'refped j and to be 
deprived of all power. He could notv on fome occafions, conceal 
^ his indignatbn and. refentment. Angus forefaw that he had 
much to dread from the(e, and as he could not gain the King's 
heart, he refoLved to make fure of bi» perfon* James was eonti-* 
nually fuxxounded by the Earl's- fpiea and confidents.;^ many eye^^ 
watched all bi$ motions^ andlobferved every fiep he took. Bur 
the KingV eagernefa to obtain liberty eluded all their vigilance. 
He efcaped from Falkland, and fled to the caftle of Stirling, the 
refidence of the Qjieen hia mother^ and the only jdace of ftt^ngth 
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in the Idngdom which was not m the hand of the Do^f^T^red^ Book I* 



The nobles, of whom fome were influenced by theif hatred to 
Angus, and others by their refped: for the King^ crowded to* 
Stirling, and bia court was Sooxt filled with per&ms of the greateft 
diftindioii. The Earl, though aftonilhed at this uiie^e£ted re^ 
▼olution, refolved, at firft, to make one boM pufh for recovering 
hia authority, by cnarching to Stirling at the head of his foUowef s ; 
but he wanted either courage, or ftrength to execute this refolu^ 
tion. Id a parliament held foon after, he and his adherents were 
attainted, and after eicaping from many dangers^ and enduring 
much mifery^ he was at length obliged to fly into England for 
refuge* 

James had now not only the name, but, though extremely^ 
young, the full amhcrity of a King. He waa inferior t6 no Prince 
of that age in gracefuinefs of perfony or in yigont of mind» Hia 
vnderftanding waa good,, and his heart warm ; the former capable 
of great improrooent, and the ktter fufceptiblc of the beft imptef-<^ 
fe>ns. But according to the u&ial &Ae of Princes who are called 
to the throne in their in£incy, his education had been negleded«. 
Hia private preceptors were more ready to flatter, than to inftru^ 
him. It was the intereft of thofe who governed the kingdom, to 
psvent him from knowing too much. And the Earl of Angus^ 
in order to divert him from bufinefs, gave him an early tafte for 
fuch pleafures, aa afterwards occupied and engrofled him inore 
AzxL became a King. AccordingLy,^ we di&over in James all the 
ftaCores of a great, but uxKultivated ipiriK Ou the one hand^ 
violent paffions, imj^able refentment, an immoderate defire of 
power, and the utmoft^ rage at diiappointment. Oik the other> 
teve to hia people^ zeal for tbe poni&sieatof private oppreflbrs^ 
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BcxoK I. <!onfidence inliis favourites, and the moft engaging opennefs and 
aflPability of behaviour. 

What he himfelf had fuflFered from the exorbitant power of 
the nobles, led him early to imitate his predeceflbrs, in their 
attempts to humble them. The plan he formed for that purpofe 
was more profound, more fyftematic, and purfued with greater 
conftancy and fleddinefs, than that of any of his anceftors. And 
the influence of the events in his reign upon thofe of the fubfe- 
quent period, render it neceflary to explain his condud, at greater 
length, and to ^nter into a more minute detail of his adions. 
He had penetration enough to difcover thofe defeds in the 
fchemes, adopted by former Kings, which occafioned their mifcar- 
rlage. The example of James I. had tatight him, that wife laws 
operate flowly on a rude people, and that the fierce fpirit of the 
feudal nobles was not to be fubdued by thefe alone. The eflFeds 
of the violent meafures of James IL convinced him, that the 
oppreflion of one great family, is apt either to excite the fufpicion 
and refentment of the other nobles, or to enrich with its fpoils 
fome new family, which would foon adopt the fame fentiments; 
and become equally formidable to the crown. He faw, from 
the fatal end of James III. that negle£t was ftill more intole- 
rable to the nobles than oppreflion, and that the miniflxy of new 
men and favourites was both diflionourable, and dangerous to a 
Prince. At the fame time he felt that the authority of the crown 
was not fufficient to counterbalance the power of the ariftocracy, 
and that without fome new acceflion of ftrength, he could expedl 
no better fuccefs in the ftruggle than his anceftors. In this extre- 
mity, he applied himfelf to the clergy, hoping that they would 
both relifli his plan, and concur with all their influence, in ena- 
bling 
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bliiTg him to put it in execution. Under the feudal government, 
the church being reckoned a third 6ftate, had its reprefentatives 
in parliament ; the -number of thefe was confiderable, and they 
poffeffed great influence in that affembly . The fuperftition of former 
kings, and the zeal of an ignorant age, had beflowed upon eccle- 
fiaftics, a great proportion of the national wealth, and the autho- 
rity they acquired by the reverence of the people, was fuperior 
even to that which they derived from their riches. This powerful 
body however, depended entirely on the crown. The Popes, 
notwithftanding their attention to extend their ufurpations, had 
neglected Scotland as a diftant and poor kingdom, and permitted 
its kings to exercife powers, which they difputed with more con- 
fiderable princes. The Scottifh'monarchs had the fole right of 
nomination to vacant bifhopricks and abbeys * ; and James natu- 
rally concluded, that men who expeSed preferment from his 
favour, would be vdlling to merit it, by promoting his defigns. 
Happily for him, the nobles had not yet recovered the blow which 
fell on their order at Flowden, and if we may judge either from 
their condud, or from the charadter given of them by Sir Ralph 
Sadler the Englifli envoy in Scotland, they were men of little 
genius, of no experience in bufinefs, and incapable of acting 
either with unanimity, or with vigour. Many of the clergy, on 
the other hand, were diftinguiflied by their great abilities, and no 
lefs by their ambition. Various caufes of difguft had arifen 
between them and the nobles, who defpifed their charadler, and 
envied their power, or their wealth. By adling in concert with 
the King, they not only gratified him, but avenged themfelves, 
and hoped to aggrandize their own order, by deprefling thofe, 
who were their fole rivals. Secure of fo powerful a concurrence, 

♦ Epift. Reg, Scot. I. 197, &c. Aft. 125. P. 1540. 
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Book L James ventured to proceed with greater IxJdnefs. In the firft heat 
"^^^^ of refentment, he had driven the Earl of Angus out of the king- 
dom ; and fenfible that a pcrfon fo far fuperior to the other nobles 
in abilities, might create many obftacles, which would retard, or 
render inefFedtual all his fchemcs, he folemnly fwore, that he 
would never permit him to return into Scotland, and notwith* 
fianding the repeated folicitations of the King of England, he 
adhered to his vow with unrelenting obftinacy. He then pro- 
ceeded to repair the fortifications of Edinburgh, Stirling, and 
other calUes, and to fill his magazines with arms and ammunition. 
Having taken thefe precautions by way of defence, he began to 
treat the nobility with the utmoft coldnefs and referve. Thofe 
offices, which they wef 6 apt, from long poffeffion, to confider as 
appropriated to their order, were now beftowed on ecclefiaftics, 
who alorte poffefled the King*s ear, and together with a few gentle^ 
men of inferior raiik, to whom he had communicated his fchemes, 
were entrufted with the management of all public affairs. Thefe 
minifters were chofen with judgment ; and Cardinal BeatoUn, who 
foon became the moft eminent among them, was a man of fuperior 
genius. They ferved the King with fidelity, they carried on his 
meafures with vigour, with reputation, and with fuccefs. James 
no longer concealed his contempt of the nobles, and fufi^ered no 
opportunity of mortifying them to efcape. Slight offences were 
aggravated into real crimes, arid punifhed with feverity. Every 
accufation againft perfons of rank was heard with pleafure, every 
appearance of guilt was examined with rigour, and every trial 
proved fatal to thofe who were accufed : the banifhing Hepburn 
Earl of Bothwell, for reafons extremely frivolous, the beheading 
the Mafter of Forbes without fufficient evidence of his guilt, and 
the condemning Lady Glamis, fifler of the Earl of Angus, to be 
burnt for the crime of witchcraft, of which even that credulous 
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age believed her innocent, are monuments both of the King*s Book I. 

hatred of the nobility, of the feverity of his government, and of 

the ftretches he made towards abfolute powen By thefe ads of 

authority, he tried the fpirit of the nobles, and how much they 

were willing to bear. Their patience increafed his contempt for 

them, and added to the ardour and boldnefs with which he purfued 

his plan. Meanwhile they obferved the tendency of his fchemes 

with concern, and with refentment ; but the King's fagacity, the 

vigilance of his minifters, and the want of a proper leader, made 

it dangerous to concert any meafures for their defence, and impof- 

fible to ad with becoming vigour. James and his counfellors, by- 

a falfe ftep which they took, prefented to them, at length, an 

advantage which they did not fail to improve. 

Motives, which are well known, had prompted Henry VIIL 
•to difclaim the Pope's authority, and to feize the revenues of the 
regular clergy. His fyftem of Reformation fatisfied none of his 
fubjeds. Some were enraged becaufe he had proceeded fo far, others 
murmured becaufe he proceeded no farther ; and by his imperious 
temper, and alternate perfecutions of the zealots for Popery, and 
the converts to the Proteftant opinions, he was equally formidable 
to both. Henry was afraid that ftiis general diflatisfadion of his 
people might encourage his enemies on the continent to invade his 
kingdom. He knew that both the Pope and Emperor courted the 
friendfhip of the King of Scots, and endeavoured to engage him in 
an alliance againft England. He refolved therefore to difappoint 
the efFeds of their negociations by entering into a clofer union with 
his nephew^ and for that purpofe fent Ambafladors into Scotland, 
to propofe a perfonal interview with him at York. It was plainly 
James's intereft to accept this invitation ; the afliftance of fo powefr 
ful an ally, the high honours which were promifed him, and the 
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Book I. liberal fubfidies he might have obtained, would have added no little 
dignity to his domeftic government, and muft liave greatly facili* 
tated the execution^ of his favourite plan* On the other hand, a 
war with England, which he had reafon to apprehend, if he rejected 
Henry's oflFers of friendfhip, was inconfiftent with all his views. 
This would bring hitn to depend on his Barons ; an army could 
not be raifed without their afliftance : to call nobles incenfed againft 
their Prince into the field, was to unite his enemies, to make them 
fenfible of their own ftrength, and to afford them an opportunity 
of revenging their wrongs. James, who was not ignorant that all 
thefe confequences might follow a breach with England, liftened 
at firft to Henry's propofal, and confented tathe interview at York. 
But the clergy dreaded an union, which muft have been eftablifhed 
on the ruins of the church. Henry had taken great pains to 
infufe into his nephew his own fentiments concerning religion^ 
and had frequently folicited him, by ambafTadors,, to renounce th? 
ufurped dominion of the Pope, which was no lefs diflionoUFable to 
Princes, than grievous to their fubjeds. The clergy had hitherto, 
with great addrefs, diverted the King from regarding thefe folici- 
tations. But in an amicable conference, Henry expeded, and 
they feared that James would yield to his entreaties, or be con- 
vinced by his arguments. They knew that the revenues of the 
church were an alluring objed to a Prince, who wanted money^ 
and who loved it ; that the pride and ambitioaof ecclefiaftics. raifed 
the indignation of the nobles ; that their indecent lives gave offence 
to the people ; that the Proteftant opinions were fpreading faft 
throughout the nation; and that an univerfal defection from the 
eftablifhed church, would be the confequence of giving the fmallcft 
degree of encouragement to thefe principles. For thefe reafonst 
they employed all their credit with the King, and had recourfe to 
every artifice and infinuation, in order to divert him from a 
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jouniey, which muft have been fo fatal to their intereft. They Book L 
endeavoured to infpire him with fear, by magnifying the danger ' 

to which he would expofe his perfon, by venturing fo far into 
England, without any fecurity but the word of a Prince, who> 
having violated every thing venerable and facred in religion, was 
no longer to be truiled ; and by way of compenfation for the fums 
which he might have received from Henry, they offered an annual 
donative of 50,000 crowns ; they promifed to contribute liberally 
towards carrying on a war with England, and flattered him with 
the profped of immenfe riches, arifmg from the forfeiture of 
perfons, who were to be tried and condemned as heretics. Influ- 
enced by thefe confiderations, James broke his agreement with 
Henry, who, in expeftation of meeting him, had already come to 
York; and that haughty and impatient Monarch refented the 
affront, by declaring war againfl Scotland. His army was foon 
ready to invade the kingdom. James was obliged to have recourfe 
to the nobles, for the defence of his dominions. At his command,, 
they afTembfed their followers; but with the fame difpofitions, 
which had animated their anceflors^ in the reign of James III. and 
with a full refolution of imitating their example, by punifhing 
thofe to whom they imputed the grievances, of which they had 
reafon to complain ; and if the King's Miniflers had not been men 
of abilities fuperior to thofe of James III. and of confiderable 
intereft even with their enemies, who could not agree among 
themfelves what vidims to facrifice, the camp of Fala would have 
been as remarkable as that of Lawder, for the daring encroach*- 
ments of the nobility on the prerogative of the Prince. But though 
his minifkrs were faved by this accident, the nobles had foon 
another opportunity of difcovering to the King, their diffatisfac- 
tion with his government, and their contempt of his authority. 

Scarcity 
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Book L Scarcity of provifions, and the rigour of the feafon, having obliged 
the Englifh army which had invaded Scotland, to retire, James 
imagined that he could attack them, with great advantage, in their 
retreat ; but the principal Barons, with an obftinacy and difdain, 
which greatly aggravated their difobedience, refufed to advance a ftep 
beyond the limits of their own country. Provoked by this infujt 
to himfelf, and fufpicious of a new confpiracy againft his minifters, 
the King inftantly difbanded an army, which paid fo little regard 
to his orders, and returned abruptly into the heart of the kingdom. 

An ambitious and high fpirited Prince could not brook fuch a 
mortifying affront. His hopes of fuccefs had. been rafli, and his 
defpair upon a difappointment was exccflive. He felt himfelf en- 
gaged in an unneceflary war with . England, which, inftead of 
yielding him the laurels and triumphs that he expeded, had begun 
with fuch circumftances, as encouraged the infolence of his fub- 
je£ts, and expofed him tq the fcorn of his enemies. He faw how 
vain and ineffedual all his projects to humble the nobles had been, 
and that, though in times of peace a Prince may endeavour to 
deprefs them, they will rife, during war, to their former import? 
ance and dignity. Impatience, refentment, indignation, filled his 
bofom by turns. The violence of thefe paffions altered his tem- 
per, and i^rhaps, impaired his reafon. He became penfive, ful- 
len, and retired. He feemed, through the day, to be fwallowcd 
up in profound meditation, and riirough the night, he was 
difturbed with thofe vifionary terrors, which make impreffion upon 
a weak underftanding only, or a difordered fancy. In order to 
revive the King s fpirits, an inroad on the weftera borders was 
concerted by his minifters, who prevailed upon the Barons in the 
neighbouring provinces to raife as many troops as were thought 

neceflary, 
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neceflary, anjl to enter the enemy's country. But nothing could Book h 
femovc the King's averfion to his nobility, or diminifli his jealoufy 
of their power. He would not even entruft them with the com- 
mand of the forces which they had aifembled ; that was referved 
for Oliver Sinclair his favourite, who no fooner appeared to take 
pQ&Sion of the dignity conferred upon him, than rage and indig-* 
nation occafiohed an univerfal mutiny in the army. Five hundred 
Englifh, who happened to be drawn up in fightj attacked the 
Scots in this diforden Hatred to the King, and contempt of their 
General produced an eflFed, to which there is no parallel in hiftory. 
They overcame the fear of death, and the love of liberty ; and ten. 
thoufand men furrendered to a number fo far inferior, without 
ftriking a fingle blow* No man was defirous of vidory, which* 
would have been acceptable to the King, and to his favourite ; few 
endeavoured to fave themfelves by flight; the Englifh had the^ 
choice of what prifoners they pleafed to take; and almoft every 
perfon.of diftin£tion, who was engaged in the expedition, remained 
ia theu: hands. This aftonifliing event was a new proof to the 
King of the general difaffe^on of the nobility, and a new difco^- 
•very of his own weaknefs and want of authority. Incapable of 
bearing thefe repeated infults, he found himfelf unable to revenge 
them. The deepcft melancholy and defpair fucceeded to the fu-- 

xioua tranfports of rage, which the firft account of the rout of his 

* 

army occafioned. All the violent pafEons, which are the enemies 
of life, preycdupon his mind, and wafted and confumed a youth-- 
ful and vigorous conftitution. Some authors of that age impute 
his untimely death. to poifon ; but the difeafes of the mind, when 
they rife to an height, axe often mortal; and the known efFeds. 
of difappointment, anger, and refentment upon a fanguine and im- 
petuous temper, fufficiently account for his unhappy fate. . ** His . 

&; death » 
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Book I. death (fays Drummond) provcth his mind to have been ralfed to 
an high ftrain, and above mediocrity; he could die, but could 
not digeft a difafter.'* Had James furvived this misfortune, one of 
two things muft have happened : either the violence of his tem- 
per would have engaged him opeply to attack the nobles, who 
would have found in Henry a willing and powerful protestor, and 
have derived the fame affiftance from him, which the malecontents, 
in the fuccecding reign, did from his daughter Elizabeth ; in that 
cafe, a dangerous civil war would have been the certain confe- 
quence. Or, perhaps, neceflSty might have obliged him to accept 
of Henry's offers, and be reconciled to his nobility. In that event, 
the church would have fallen a facrifice to their union, a Refor- 
mation, upon Henry's plan, would have been eftabliflied by law, 
a great part of the temporalities of the church would have been 
feized, and the friendlhip of the King and Barons would have 
been cemented by dividing its fpoils. 

Such were the efforts of our Kings, towards reducing the 
exorbitant power of the nobles. If they were not attended with 
fuccefs, we muft not, for that reafon, conclude that they were not 
conduded with prudence. Every circumftarice feems to have com- 
bined againft the Crown. Accidental events concurred with poli- 
tical caufes, in rendering the beft concerted meafures abortive. 
The affaflination of one King, the fudden death of another, and 
the fatal defpair of a third, contributed no lefs than its own natural 
ftrength, to preferve the ariftocracy from ruin. 

Amidst thefe ftruggles, the influence which our Kings poffeffed 
in their parliaments, is a circumftance feemingly inexplicable, and 
which merits particular attention. As thefe affemblies were com- 
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pofed chiefly of the nobles, they, we are apt to imagine, muft Book I. 
have didated all their decifions; but, inftead of this, every King Thccxt^ao^' 
found them obfequious to his will, and obtained fuch laws, as he f^^Jlf""^^^' 
efteemed neceflary for extending his authority. All things were ?^p"^|^^^"^^^^ 
conduded there with difpatch and unanimity; and, in none of 
our hiftorians, do we find an inftance of any oppofition formed 
againft the court in Parliament, or mention of any difficulty in 
carrying through the meafures which were agreeable to the King. 
In order to account for this fingular fad, it is neceflary to enquire 
into the origin and conftitution of Parliament. 

' The genius of the feudal government, uniform in all its opera- The rcafons 
tions, produced the fame effedls in fmall as in great focieties ; and 
the territory of a Baron Was, in miniature, the model of a king- 
dom. He poflefTed the right of jurifdidlion, but thofe, who de- 
pended on him, being freemen, and not flaves, could be tried by 
their Peers only ; and, therefore, his vaflTals were bound to attend 
his courts, and to aflifl both in paffing and executing his fentences. 
When afTembled on thefe occafions, they eftablifhed, by mutual 
confent, fuch regulations, as tended to the welfare of their fmall 
fociety ; and often granted, voluntarily, fuch fupplies to their Supe^ 
riory as his neceffities required. Change now a fmgle name : in 
place of Baron, fubftitute King, and we behold a Parliament in 
its firfl rudiments, and obferve the firfl exertions of thofe powers, 
which its members now poflefs as Judges, as Legiflators, and as 
difpenfers of the public revenues. Suitable to this idea, are the 
appellations of the King's Court "^^ and of the King's Great Council^ 
by which. Parliaments were anciently diftinguifhed ; and fuitable 
to this, likewife, were the conftituent members of which it was 

♦ Du Cangc, Voc Curia. 
Vol. I. K compofed. 
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Book I. compofed. In all the feudal kingdoma, tbofe who lield of the 
King in chief were bound, by the condition of their tenure,^ ta 
attend and to alSft in his courts. Nor was this efteenied a privi* 
lege, but a fervice. It was exacted, likewiile of Biftiogs^ Abbo»» 
and the greater ecclefiaftics^ who luolding vaft pofl3dion& of the 
Grown, were deemed liibjed to the lame burden, Pajrlisanents did 
not continue long in thi& ftaJte, Cities gradually acquired wealth,, 
a confiderable fhare of the public taxes were levied on themv the. 
inhabitants grew into eftimation, and being enfranchifed by tber 
Sovereign, a place in Parliament was the conlequenjce of their 
liberty, and of their importance. But as it would have been abfurd 
to confer fuch a privilege, or to impofe fucb a burdea on a whole 
community, every burrough was. permitted to chufe one or two of 
its citizens to appear in the name of the corporation ; and^ the idea 
of reprefcntation was firft introduced in this manner. An innova^ 
tion, flill more important, naturally followed. The TafTals of 
the Crown were originally few in number, and extremely power- 
ful ; but as it is impofTible to render property fixed and. permanent, 
many of their poflcffions came gradually, and by various methods 
of alienation, to be fplit and parcelled out into diflFerent hands. 
Hence arofe the diftindlion between the Greater and the Lefftr 
Barons. The former were thofe who retained their original fiefs 
undivided, the latter were the new and lefs potent vaffals of the 
Crown. Both were bound, however, to perform all feudal fep- 
vices, and of confequence, to give attendance in Parliament. To 
the leffer Barons, who formed no inconfiderable body, this Mras 
an intolerable grievance. Barons fometimes- denied their tenure, 
burroughs renounced their right of elefting, charters were obtained, 
containing an exemption from attendance ; and the anxiety, with 
which our anceftors endeavoured to get free from the obligation 
of fitting in Parliament is furpafled by that only, with which their 
7 pofterity 
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pofterity folicit to be admitted there. In order to accommodate Book I. 
both parties, and, at once, to fecure to the King a fufficlent num- ^ 

ber of members in his great council, and to fave his vaffals from 
an unneceffary burden, an eafy expedient was found out. The 
obligation to perfonal attendance was continued upon the Greater 
Barons, from which the Lefler Barons were exempted, on condi- 
tion of their eledling, in each county, a certain number of Repre^ 
fentativesy to appear in their name. Thus a Parliament became 
compleat in all its members, and was compofed of Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, of Knights of the Shires, and of Burgefles. As 
many caufes contributed to bring government earlier to perfedion 
in England, than in Scotland ; as the rigour of tlie feudal inftitu- 
tions abated fooner; and its defeds were fupplied with greater 
facility in the one kingdom tha^ in the other; England led the 
way in all thefe changes, and Dnrgeffes, and Knights of die fhire 
appeared in the Parliaments of that nation, before they were 
heard of in ours. Burgcfffes were firft admitted into the Scottifh 
^Parliaments by Robert Bruce* ; and in the preamble to the laws a. d. 1326. 
of Robert III. fhey are ranked among the conftituent members of 
that affembly. The leffer Barons were indebted to James L for a 14^7* 
ftatute exempting them from perfonal attendance, and permitting 
them to eled representatives ; the exemption was eagerly laid hold 
on, but the privil^e was fo little valued, that, except one or two 
inftanccs, it lay neg4eded during if)0 years ; and James VJ. firft 
obliged them to fend reprefentatives regularly to Parliament f. 

A Scottish Parliament, then, confifted anciently of Great 
Barons, of Eccleftaftics, and a few reprefentatives of burroughs^ 

• Abercromby, i. 635. 

t Effays on Brit, Antiq. Eff. 11. Dairy mp, Hift. of Feud. Prop. ch. 8. 
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Book I. Nor were tliefe divided, as in England, into two houfes, but com- 
pofed one affembly, in which the Lord Chancellor prefided*. 
And, in rude ages, when the fcience of government was extremely 
imperfed, among a martial people, unacquainted with the arts of 
peace, ftrangers to the talents which make a figure in debate, and 
defpifing them. Parliaments were not held in the fame eftimation 
as at prefent ; nor did haughty Barons love thofe courts, in which 
they appeared, with fuch evident marks of inferiority. Parlia- 
ments were often haftily aflembled, and it was, probably, in the 
King's power, by the manner in which he iflued his writs for 
that purpofe, to exclude thofe who were averfe from his meafures. 
At a time when deeds of violence were common, and the reftraints 
of law and decency were little regarded, no man could venture 
with fafety to bppofe the King in his own court. The great 
Barons, or Lords of Parliament, were extremely few; even fo 
late as the beginning of the reign of James VL f they amounted 
only to fifty-three. . The Ecclefiaftics equalled them in number^ 
and being devoted implicitly to the Crown, for reafons which 
have been already explained, rendered all hopes of vidory in any 

* In England, the Peers and Commons Teem early to have met in feparate houfes,; 
and James I. who was fond of imitating the £ng1i(h in all their cuftoms» had pro- 
bably an intention of introducing fomeconiiderable diftindion between the Greater 
and Lefler Barons in Scotland ; at leaft he determined that their oonfultations fhould 
not be carried on under the diredion of the fame Prefident ; for by his law, A. D. 
1327. it is provided, <^ that out of the Commiffioners of all the (hires (hall becho- 
fen a wife and expert man, called the Common Speaker of the Parliament, who 
fhall propofe all and fundry needs and caufes pertaining to the Commons in the Par- 
liament or general council.** No fuch fpeaker, it would feem, was ever chofen ; 
and by a fubfequent law the Chancellor was declared perpetual Prefident of 
Parliament. 

t And. Coll* V. u pref. 40, 
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flruggle defperate. Nor were the nobles themfelves fo anxious. Book Iv 
as might be imagined, to prevent afts of Parliament favourable to 
the royal prerogative ; confcious of their own ftrength, and of the 
King's inability to carry thefe adls into execution without their 
concurrence, they trufted either to elude or to contemn them ; and 
the ftatute revoking the King's property, and annexing alienated 
jurifdiaions to the crown, repeated in every reign, and violated 
and defpifed as often, is a (landing proof of the impotence of laws, 
when oppofed to power. So many concurring caufes are fufiicient, 
perhaps, to account for the afcendant, which our Kings acquired 
in Parliament, But without having recourfe to any of thefe, a 
fingle circuraflance, peculiar to the conftitution of the Scottifh 
Parliament, the mentioning of which we have hitherto avoided, 
will abundantly explain this fad, feemingly fo repugnant to all 
our reafonings concerning the weaknefs of the King, and the 
power of the nobles.. 

As far back, as our records enable us to trace the conftitution of 
our Parliaments, we find a committee, diftinguiflied by the name 
of Lords of Articles. It was their bufinefs to prepare, and to digeft. 
all matters which were to be laid before the Parliament; every 
motion for a new law was firft made there, and approved or re* 
jeded by them at pleafure; what they approved was formed into 
a bill, and prefented to Parliament; what they rejefted could not 
be introduced into the houfe. This committee owed the extraor- 
dinary powers vefted in it, to the military genius of the ancient 
nobles ; too impatient to fubmit to the drudgery of civil bufinefs, 
too impetuous to obferve the forms, or to enter into the details 
neceffary in conducing it, they were glad to lay that burden upon 
a fmall number, while they themfelves had no other labour than 
(imply to give, or to refufe their landion to the bills, which were 
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Book I. prefented to them^ The Lords of Articles, then, not only directed 
the w)biolc proceedings of Parfiament, but poffcffcd a negative before 
debate. That comnuttec was chofen and conftituted in fnch a man- 
ner, as put this valuable privilege entirely in the King's hands. 
It is extremely probable, that the King once had the fole right of 
nominating the Lords of Articles *. They came afterwards to be 
elected by the Parliament, and confifted of an equal number out 
of each eflate, and moft commonly of eight Temporal and eight 
Spiritual Lords, of eight reprefentatives of burroughs, and of the eight 
great officers of the Crown. Of diis body, the eight ecclefiaftics, 
together with the offices of the Crown, were entirely at the King's 
devotion, and it was fcarce poflible that the choice could fall on fuch 
Temporal Lords and Burgeffes as wouW unite in oppofition to his 
meafures. Capable either of influencing their eledton, or of gain- 
ing them when eleded, the King commonly found the Lords of 

* It appears from authentic records, that a Parliament was appointed to be held 
March 12, 15669 and that the Lords of Articles were chofen and met on the jtb, 
five days before the aflcmbling of Parliament. If Aty could be regularly defied 
fo long before the meeting of Parliament^ it is natural to conclude, that the Pc ince 
alone pofiefled the right of elefiing Chem. There are two diiFereht accounts of the 
ms^iner df their cikAion at that time, one by Mary herfdfy in a letter to the Arch- 
"bifiiop -of Glafgow, *^ We, a ccou i pjiued with ottr nobility for the time» paft to 
^* the Tol&uith of Edtnbur^h^ fpr holding of our Parliament on the 7lti day of 
«* this infiant, and eledled the Lords Articulars.'* If we explain thefe werds^ aocovd- 
ing to ftrift Grammar, we muft conclude that the Queen herfelf elcfled them. 
It is, however, more probable that Mary meant to fay, that the nobles then pre- 
fent wJdi her, vis. her privy cownftltorsy and others, eleAed the Lords of Artides. 
Keith's Hift. of Scotland, p. 331. The other account is Lord Rutkven's, wlio ex- 
prefly affirms 4hat the Queen herfelf ele&ed them. Keith's Append. 126. Whether 
we embrace the one or the other of thefe opinions, is of no confequence. If the 
4)rivy counfellors and nobles attending the court had a right to eled the Lords of 
Aittclee, it was equally advantageous for the Crown, as if the Prince had had the 
*fole nofniottion of dicm. 
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Artidea no lefa ob£equioiis to hh wUl;, than his own pri^ Gouaci}^ Book L 
and by means of his authority with them,* he could put a nega-^ *- •" ~" 
tive upon his^ Parliament before debate, as well as after it; and 
what may feem altogether incredible, the moft limited Prince in 
Europe a£kually poflefled, in one inftance, a prerogative which the 
mofi abfolute couid never attain *• 

To this account df the iEternal conftitutioa of Scotland, it will State of En. 
xjjQt be imj^roper to- add a view of the pdiitical ftate of Europe at g^^rngofthc 

^j^j i6ih century. 

* Raviiki deduced the HiAory of t&e committee of Lords of Arttele^r as low as 
t4ie fubjed^of this preliminary book required, it may be agreeable, perhaps, to Ibme - 
of mjf readers, to ktixfifr the fubfequent variations^ in this fiogular inftitution, and the 
political ufe which our Kings made of thefe. When Parliaments became more nu- 
merous, add more confiderable by the admiffion of the reprefentatives of the Lefler 
Barons'^, the pretfcrving their influence over the Lords of Articles became, likewife, , 
an obje^ of greater importance to our Kings. James VL on pretence, that the Lords 
of Arttciea could not find leiAire to conftder the great multitude bf affairs laid be* 
fore them, obtained an a£l, appointing four perfons to be named out of each e/lati^ 
who (hould meet twenty days before the commencement of Parliament f , to receive 
all fupplications, &c. and rejeding what they thought frivolous, (hould engrofs in 
a book what they thought worthy the attention of the Lords of Articles. No pro- 
vtfion is made in the A& for the choice of this fdc& body, and the King would, . 
ofcourfe, have claimed that privilege. In 1633, when Charles L was beginning 
to introduce thefe innovations, which gave fo much offence to the nation^ be dreaded 
the oppofition of his Parliament, and in order to prevent that, an artifice wai 
made ufe of to fcCure the Lords of Articles for the Crown. The Temporal 
Peers were appointed to chufe eight Bifliops, and the Bilhops eight Peers, thefe 
fixteen met together, and eleiSed eight Knights of the (hire, and eight fiur- 
geffes, and to thefe the crown officers were added as ufual. If we can only fup- - 
pofe eight perfons of fo numerous a body, as the peers of Scotland were become 
by that time, attached to the court, thefe, it is obvious, would be the men whom 
the BUhops would chufe, and of confequence, the whole LiOrds of Articles were 

t Aft. 222. P. 1594. 
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Boox L that period, where the following hiftory commences. A thorough 
knowledge of that general fyftem, of which every kingdom in 
Europe forms a part, is not lefs requiiite towards underftanding 
the hiftory of a nation, than an acquaintance with its peculiar 
government and laws. The latter may enable us to comprehend 
domeftic occurrences and revolutions, but without the former, 
foreign tranfadions muft be altogether myfterious and unintel- 
ligible. By attending to this, many dark paflages in our hiftory 
may be placed in a clear light ; and where the bulk of hiftorians 
have feen only the eff^e£t, we may be able to difcover the caufe. 

The fubverfion of the feudal government in Friance and its 
tleclenfion in the neighbouring kingdoms, occafioned a remark- 
able alteration in the political ftate of Europe. Kingdoms which 
were inconfiderable when broken, and parcelled out among nobles, 
acquired firmnefs and flxength, by being united into a regular 
monarchy. Kings became confcious of their own power and im- 
portance. They meditated fchemes of conqueft, and engaged in 
wars at a diftance. Numerous armies were raifed, and great taxes 
impofed for their fubfiftence. Confiderable bodies of infantry were 
kept in conftant pay ; that fervice grew to be honourable ; and ca- 
valry, in which the ftrength of European armies had hitherto con- 

tbe tools and creatures of the King. * This pra(^ice, fo inconfiftent with liberty, was 
aholiihed during the civil war; ^d the fiatute of James VI. was repealed. After 
the.Refloration, Parliaments became more (ervile than ever. What was only a tem- 
porary device, in the reign of Charles I. was then converted into a {landing law. 
*' For my part, fays the author from whom I have borrowed many of thefc parti- 
*^ ctilars, I fhould have thought it lefs criminal in our Reftoration Parliament, to have 
*•* openly beflowed upon the King a negative before debate, than, in fuc|) an under-* 
^ hand artificial manner, to betray their conflituents, and the nation.*' Eflays on 
Brit. Anliq. 55. It is probable, however, from a letter of Randolph's to Cecil i o 
Aug. 1560, printed in the Appendix, that this Parliament had fomc appearance of 
ancient precedent to juftify their unworthy condu6l. 

fifted, 
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fitted, though proper enough for the fhort and voluntary excur- Book I. 
fions of barons who fcrved at their own cxpcnce, were found to 
be unfit either for making, or defending any important conqueft. 

It was in Italy, that the powerful monarchs of France and Spain 
and Germany firft appeared to make a trial of their new ftrength. 
The divifion of that country into fo many fmall ftates, the luxury 
of the people, and their effeminate averfion to arms, invited their 
more martial neighbours to an eafy prey. The Italians, who had 
been accuftomed to mock battles only, and to decide their quarrels 
by innocent and bloodlefs vidories, were aftonifhed at the fight of 
real war ; and as they could not refift the torrent, they fiiffered it 
to take its courfe, and to fpend its rage. Intrigue and policy fup- 
plied the want of ftrength ; and neceffity and felf-prefervation led 
that ingenious people to the great fecret of modern politics, by 
teaching them how to balance the power of one Prince, by throw- 
ing that of another into the oppofite fcale. By this happy device, 
the liberty of Italy was long preferved. The fcales were poifed by 
very fldlful hands ; the finalleft variations were attended to, and 
no Prince was allowed to retain any fiiperiority, that could be 
dangerous.. 

A System of conduit, purfued with fo much fuccefs in Italy, 
was not long confined to that country of political refinement. The 
maxim of preferving a balance of power is founded fo much upon 
obvious reafoning, and the fituation of Europe rendered it fo ne- 
ceflary, that it foon became a matter of chief attention to all wife 
politicians. Every ftep any Prince took was obferved by all his 
neighbours. Ambafladors, a kind of honourable fpies, authorized 
by the mutual jealoufy of Kings, refided almoft conftantly at every 
different court, and had it in charge to watch all its motions. 

Vol. I. L Dangers 
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Dangers were forefeen at a greater diftance, and preventod ,witBc 
more eafe. Confederacies were foraied to humble smy power: 
which rofe above itsilue proportionv Revenge or felf^fcncer.wcreL 
no longer the only caufes of hcrfliHty, k became common to take 
arms out of policy ; and war, both in it& commencement^, andlin 
its operations, was more an exerdfe of the jm^ment, Aan: of the 
paflions of men. Almoft every wa» ia Europe became g^DcraU 
and the mofl inconfiderable ftatea acquireol u&poctancef becaufe 
they could add weight to either fcaki 

Francis I. who mounted the throneof France in theyeari5i5v 
and Charles V. who obtained the Imperial crown in the year 
1 5 19, divided between them the ftrength and aflPeftions of all 
Europe. Their perpetual enmity was jiot owing^ either to perfonal 
jealoufy, or to the caprice of private paffion, but was founded fa 
much in nature and true policy, that it fiibfifted between them 
pofterity for feveral ages ; and, notwithftanding their prefent accii* 
dental and unnatural union, mufl again revive. Charles fucceededf 
to all the dominions of the houfe of Auftria% No family had ever 
gained fo much by wife and fortunate marriages. By acquifitions- 
of this kind the Auftrian Princes rofe, in a fliort time, from obfcure 
Counts of Hapfbourg, to be Archdukes of Auftria and Kings of 
Bohemia, and were in pofleflion of the imperial dignity by a fort 
of hereditary right. Befides thefe territories in Germany, Charles. 
was heir to the crown of Spain, and to all the dominions whichi 
belonged to the Houfe of Burgundy. The Burgundian provinces^ 
engrofled, at that time, the riches and commerce of one half of 
Europe ; and he drew from them, on many Occafions, thofe im-^ 
menfe fums, which no people without t]:ade and liberty are able 
to contribute. Spain fumiihed him a gallant and hardy infantry,. 
to whofe difcipline he was indebted for all his conquefts* And at 

the 
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the iame time, by the difcoTcry of the new worid, a vein of wealth Boo k I . 
was opened to him, -which all the extravagance of ambition could 
notexhauft. Thefe advantages rendered Charles the firft Prince 
in Europe ; but he wiflicd to be more, and openly afpired to uni- 
verfal monarchy. His genius was of that kind which ripens 
flowly, and lies long concealed ; but it grew up, without obferva- 
tion, to an unexpe^ed height and vigour. He pofleiTed, in an 
eminent degree, the charadleriftic virtues of all the diflFerent races 
of Princes to whom he was allied. In forming his fchemes, he 
difcovered all the fubtlety and penettati(»l of Ferdinand his grand- 
father; he purfued them with that obftinate and inflexible perfe* 
verance which has ever been peculiar to the Auflrian blood; and 
in executing them, he could employ the magnanimity and bold- 
nefs of his Burgundian anceftors. His abilities were equal to his 
|)ower, and neither of them would have been inferior to his defigns, 
had not Providence, in pity to mankind, and in order to preferve 
them from the worft of all evils, Univerfal Monarchy, raifed up 
Francis I. to defend the liberty of Europe. His dominions were 
lefs extenfive, but mote united than the Emperor s. His fubjeds 
were numerous^ adlive and warlike, lovers of glory, and lovers 
x>f their King. To Charles power was the only objefl; of defire, 
;and he purfued it with an unwearied and joylefs induftry. Francis 
t:ould mingle pleafure and elegance with his ambition, and though 
he negleded fome advantages, which a more phlegmatic or more 
frugal Prince would have improved, an adive and intrepid courage 
fupplied all his defefbs, and checked or defeated many of the 
Emperor's defigns. 

The reft of Europe obferved all the motions of thefe mighty 
rivals, with a jealous attention. On the oAe fide, the Italians fa\^ 
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the danger which threatened Chriftcndom, and in order to avert 
it, had recourfe to the expedient, which they had often employed 
with fuccefs. They endeavoured to divide the power of the two 
contending Monarchs into equal fcales, and by the union of fevc- 
ral fmall ftates, to counterpoifc him, whofe power became too great. 
But, what they concerted with much wirdom9. they were able to 
execute with little vigour ; and intrigue and refinement were feeble 
fences againft the encroachments of military power.. 

On the other fide, Henry VIII. of England held the balance 
with lefs delicacy, but with a ftronger hand. He was the third 
Prince of the age in dignity and in power; and. the advantageous 
fituation of bis dominions, his domeflic tranquility, his immenfe 
wealth, and abfolute authority, rendered him the natiu'al guardian 
of the liberty of Europe. Each of the rivals courted him with 
emulation ; he knew it to be his intereft to keep the balance even^ 
and to reftrain both, by not joining entirely with either of them. 
But he was feldom able to reduce his ideas to pradice ; he was gOf 
verned by caprice more than by principle ; and the paffions of the 
man were an overmatch for the maxims of the King. Vanity and 
refentment were the great fprings of all 1ms undertakings, and his 
neighbours eafily found the way, by touching thefe, to force him 
upon many rafh and inconfiflent enterprifes. His reign was a per- 
petual feries of blunders in politics, and while he efteemedhimfelf 
the wifeft prince in Europe, he was a. conftant dupe to thofe,. who 
found it neceflary,. and could fubmit to flatter himu 

In this fituation of Europe, Scotland, which had hitherto 
wafted her ftrength in the quarrels between France- and England, 
emerged from her obfcurity,, took her ftatioa in the fyftenu and 
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began to have fome influence upon the fate of diftant nations. Book L 

Her affiftance was, frequently, of confequence to the contending 

parties, and the balance was often fo nicely adjuftcd, that it was 

in her power to make it lean to either fide. The part afligned her, 

at this jundure, was to divert Henry from carrying his arms into 

the continent. That Prince, having routed the French at Guinegat, 

and inverted Terouenne, France attempted to divide his forces, by 

engaging James IV. in that unhappy expedition which ended with 

his life. For the fame reafon, Francis encouraged and affifted the 

Duke of Albany, to ruin the families of Angus and Home, which 

were in the intereft of England, and would willingly have per- 

fwaded the Scots to revenge the death of their King, and to enter 

into a new waf with that kingdom. Henry and Fiancis having 

united not long after againft the Emperor, it was the intereft of 

both Kings, that the Scots ihould continue inaftive ; and a long 

tranquillity was the effe£t of their union. Charles endeavoured 

to break this, and to embarrafs Henry by another inroad of the 

Scots. For this end, he made great advances to James V. flatter- 

ing the vanity of the young Monarch, by eleding him a Knight 

of the Groldea Fkecc, and by off^ering him a match in the imperial 

family ; while, in return for thefe empty honours, he demanded 

ef him to renounce his alliance with France, and to declare war 

againft England. But James, who had much to lofe, and who 

could gain little by embracing the Emperor's propofals, rejeded 

them with decency, and keeping firm to his ancient alKes, left 

Henry at full liberty to. aft upon the continent with his. wholie 

ftrcngth* 

Henry himfelf began his reign, by imitating the example of 

his anccftors with regard to Scotland. He held its power in fuch 

«. extreme: 
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Book I. extreme contempt, that he was^ no pains to gain its friendship; 
but, on the contrary, he irritated the whole nation, by reviving 
the antiquated pretenfions of the crown of England to the fove* 
reign ty over Scotland. But his ownexperience, and the example 
of his enemies, gave him a higher idea of its importance. It was 
impofOble to defend an open and exteniive frontier, againft the 
incurfions of an adiive and martial people. During any war on 
the cpntinent this obliged him to divide the ftrength of his king- 
dom. It was neceffary to maintain a kind of army of obfervation 
in the north of England ; and after all precautions, the Scottifh 
borderers, who were fuperior to all mankind in the pradice of 
irregular war, often made fuccefsfiil inroads, and fpread tenor 
and defolation over many counties. He fell, at lafl, upon the 
true fecret of policy, with refpe£t to Scotland, which his predecef* 
fors had too little penetration to difcover, or too much pride to 
employ* The fituation of the country, and the bravery of the 
people, made the conqueft of Scotland impoffible ; but the national 
poverty, and the violence of fadion, rendered it an eafy matter 
to divide, . and to govern it. He abandoned, therefore, the former 
defign, and refolved to employ the utmoft addrefs in executing the 
latter. It had not yet become honourable for one Prince to receive 
pay from another under the more decent name of a fublidy. But, 
in all ages, the fame arguments have been good in courts, and of 
weight with minifters, fadiotis leaders, and favourites. What 
were the arguments, by which Henry brought over fo many to 
his intereft during the minority of James V. we know by the ori-* 
ginal warrants ftill extant*, for'remitting confiderable fums into 
Scotland. By a proper diftribution of thefe, many perfons of note 
were gained to his party, and a fadion which held fecret corre- 

• Burn. Hift. Ref. v. i. p. 7. 
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fpondence with England, and received all its diredions from thence, Book L 
appears henceforward in all our domeflic conteils. In the fequel 
of the hiftory, we fhall find Efenry labouring to extend his influ- 
ence in Scotland. His fucceflfors adopted the fkme plan, and 
improved upon it; The aflPairs of the two kingdoms became inter- 
woven, and their interefts were crften the fame. Elizabeth divided 
her attention almoft equally between them, and the authority, 
which {he inherited in the one^ was not greater thaa that, which 
fhe acquired in the other.. 
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BOOK II. 



MARY Queen of Scots was bom a few days before the Book H. 
death of her Father Tames V. The (ituation in which he JL^T-" —^ 
left the kingdom alarmed all ranks of men, with the profped of ^^^^^^y* 
a turbulent and dilaftrous reign. A war againft England had been ^^^ kingdom, 
undertaken without neceffity, and carried on without fuccefs. 
Many perfons of the firft rank had fallen into the hands of the 
Englifh, in the unfortunate rout near the firth of Solway, and 
were ftill prifoners at London. Among the reft of the nobles 
there was little union, either in their views, or in their afFedlions; 
and the religious difputes, occafioned by the opinions of the re- 
formers, growing every day more violent, added to the rage of 
thofe fadions which are natural to a form of government nearly 
ariftocratical. 

Vol. 1. M The 
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Book IL The government of a Queen was unknown in Scotland, an^ 
did not imprint much reverence in. the minds of a martial people. 
The government of an infant Queen was ftill more deftitute of 
real authority ; and the profpeft of a long and feeble minority in- 
vited to faction by the hope of impunity,. James had not even- 
provided the common remedy agairift the difordcrs of a minority, 
by committing to proper perfons the care of his daughter's edu- 
cation, and the adminiftration of affairs in her name. Thougk 
he faw the clouds gathering, and foretold that they would quickly 
burft into a ftorm, he was fo little able to difperfe them, or to* 
defend his daughter and kingdom againft the imminent cala-^ 
• mities, that, in mere defpoir, he abandoned them both to the 
mercy of fortune, and left opea to every pretender, the office of 
Regent, which he could not fix to his own fatisfadiom 

Pretenfionsof CARDINAL Bcatouu, v^rho had for many years been cpnfidered 

Cardinal Bca- ^ irni !• ji-1_*i_j'' 

toon to the re- zs prime mkiifter, was the nrft wha claimed that high digmty ;, 
*^^' and in fupporf of his pretenfions, he produced a teftament*,. 

which he himfelf had forged in the name of the late King; and 
without any other right,, inflantly affumed the title of Regent- 
He hoped by the aififtance of the clergy, the countenance of 
France, the connivance of the Queen Dowager, and the fup- 
port of the whole Popifh fadlion, to hold by force, what he had 
feized on by fraud. But Beatoun had enjoyed power too long to 
be a favourite of the nation. Thofe among the nobles who- 
wiftied for a Reformation in religion dreaded his feverity, and 
others confidcred the elevation of a Churchman io the higheft 
office in the kingdom as a deprellion of themfelves. At their 
inftlgation, James Hamilton Earl of Arran^ and next heir to the 

• Sadler's Let. i6i. 
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<Qneen, rouzed himfclf from his ina<Stivity, and was prevailed on BookIL 
to afpire to that ftation, to which proximity of blood gave him a * - -^ 
^natural title. The nobles, who were aflembled for that purpofe, E«^' ^^ Arrm 

chofwi Rc- 

imanimoufly conferred on him the oflSce of Regent j and the pub* gent. 
3ic voice applauded their choice. 

No two men ever differed more widely in difpofition and cha^ Charaacr of 

fieatoua. 

rafter, than the Eaii of Arran and Cardinal Beatoui). The Car- 
dinal was by nature of immoderate ambition; by . long experience 
he had acquired addrefs and refinement; and infolence grew 
4ipQn him from cofttinual fuccefs. His high ftation in the church 
placed him in the way of great i&mployments ; his abilities 
were equal to the greateft of thefe; nor did he reckon ^ny of 
them to be, above his merit. As his own eminence was founded 
upon the power of the church of Rome, he was a zealous der 
fender of that fuperftition, and for the fame reafon an avowed 
«nemy to the doctrine of the Reformers. Political motives alone 
determined him to fupport the one, or to oppofe the other. His 
-early application to public bufinefs kept him unacquainted with 
the learning and controverfies of the age; he gave judgment, 
however, upon all the points in difpute, with a precipitancy, vio- 
lence, and rigour, which cotcmporary hiftorians mention with in^ 
dignation. 

The charafter of the Earl of Arran was, in almoft every things of Arrw. 
the reverfe of Beatoun's. He was' neither infeded with ambition, 
Tior inclined to cruelty : The love of eafe extinguiihed the former, 
th6 foftnef^ of his temper preferved him from the latter. Timidity 
and irrefolution were his predominant failings, the one occafioned 
•by his natural conftitution, and the other arifmg from a confciouf- 
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nefs that his abilities were not equal to his ftation. With thcfe 
difpofitions he might have enjoyed and adorned private life ; but 
his public condudt was without courage, or dignity, or con- 
fiftence. The perpetual fiave of his own fears, and, by confe- 
quence, the perpetual tool of thofe, who found their advantage in 
pradifing upon them. But as no other perfon could be fet ia 
oppofition to the Cardinal, with any probability of fuccefs, the 
nation declared in his favour with fo general a confent, that the 
artifices of his rival could not withftand its united ftrength. 

Schemes of The Earl of Artan had fcarce taken pofleffion of his new dig- 

TT XT I If 

with regard lo nity, when a negociation was opened with England, which gave 
^ * birth to events of the moft fatal confequence to himfelf, and to 
the kingdom. After the death of James, Henry VIII. was no 
longer afraid of any interruption from Scotland to his defigns 
againft France ; and immediately conceived hopes of rendering this 
fecurity perpetual by the marriage of Edward his only fon with 
the young Queen of Scots. He communicated his intention t© 
the prifoners taken at Solway, and prevailed on thems to favour it, 
by the promife of liberty, as the reward of the fuccefs. In the 
mean time, he permitted them to return into Scotland, that by 
their prefence in the Parliament which the Regent had called, 
they might be the better able to perfwade their countrymen to 
fall in with his propofals. A caufe, entrufted to fuch able and 
zealous advocates, could not well mifs of coming to an happy iflue. 
All thofe who feared the Cardinal, or who defired a change in 
religion, were fond of an alliance, which afforded protection to 
the dodrine which they had embraced, as well as to their own 
perfons, againft the rage of that powerful and haughty Prelate. 
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But Henry *s rough and impatient temper was incapable of im- BookJL 
proving this favourable conjuridure. Addrefs and delicacy in rata- in conduacd' 
naging the fears, and follies, and interefts of men, were arts with ^^ ^"»^«^^- 
which he v\ras utterly unacquainted. The defigns he had formed 
upon Scotland were obvious from the marriage which he had pro- 
pofe^, and he had not dexterity enough to difguife, or to con- 
ceal them. Iriftead of yielding to the fear or jealoufy of the 
Scots, what time and accidents vrould foon have enabled him to 
recover, he at once alarmed and irritated the whole nation, by 
demanding that the Queen*B perfon fhould be immediately com- 
mitted to his cuftody, and that the government of the kingdom, 
fliould be put in his bands during her minority.. 

Henry couM not have prefcribed more ignominious conditions Odious to the 
to a conquered people, and it is no wonder they were rejeded with inparucce|i- 
indignation, by men who fcorned to purchafe an alliance with ^ X ^ *"• 
England srt the price of their own liberty. The parliament of 
Scotland, however, influenced by the nobles who returned from j^^^j^ ^^ 
England, defirous of peace with that kingdom; and delivered, '543» 
by the R^egent's confining the Cardinal as a prifoner, from any 
oppofition to which he might have given rife; confented to a 
treaty of marriage and of union, but upon fomewhat a more 
equal footing; And after fome dark and unfaccefsful intrigues, 
by which his * ambaflador endeavoured to carry off the young 
Queen and Cardinal Beatoun into England, Henry was obliged to 
give up his own propofals, and to accept of theirs. On his fide, 
he confented that the Queen fliould continue to refide in Scotland, 
and himfelf remain excluded from any fliare in the government of 
the kingdom. On the other hand, the Scots agreed to fend their 
Sovereign into England as fooa as flie attained the full age of ten 

years,. 
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Book II. years, and inftantly to deliver fix perfons, of the firft rank, t® 
' ' be kept as hoftages by Henry till the Queen's arrival at his court* 



Favoured by 
the Regenc. 



^Oppofcd by 
the Cardinal. 



The treaty was ftill fo manifeftly of advantage to England, that 
the Regent loft much of the public confidence by confenting to it. 
The Cardinal, who had now recovered liberty, watched for fuch 
an opportunity of regaining credit, arid he did not fail to cultivate 
and improve this to the utmoft. He complained loudly, that the 
Regent had betrayed the kingdom to its moft inveterate enemies^ 
and facrificed its honour to his own ambition. He foretold the 
extindion of true catholic religion, under the tyranny of an ex- 
communicated heretic; but above all, he lamented to fee an an- 
cient kingdom confenting to its own jflavery, defcending into the 
ignominious ftation of a dependent province ; arid^ in one hour, 
^the weaknefs or treachery of afingle man furrendering every thing, 
for which the Scottifti nation had ftruggled, and fought during fo 
many ages. Thefe remonftrances of the Cardinal were BOt without 
effeft. They were addrefled to prejudices and paflions whic)i are 
deeply rooted in the human heart. The fame hatred to the ancient 
enemies of their country, the fame jealoufy of national honour, 
,and pride of independence, which, at the beginning of the prefeot 
century, went near to prevent the Scots from confentbg to an 
union with England, upon terms of great advantage, did, at that 
time, induce the whole nation to declare againft the alliance which 
had been concluded. In the one period, an hyndred and fifty yeans 
of peace between the two nations, the habit of being fubjeded to 
the fame King, and governed by the fame maxims, had confide- 
rably abated old animofities, and prepared both people for incor*- 
porating. In the other, injuries were ftill frefh, the wounds on 
both fides were open, and, in the warmth of refentment, it was 
5 natural 
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natural to feck revenge, and to be averfe from reconcilement. At Book II. 
the Union in 1 707 , the wifdom of parliament defpifed the ground- ^— v-— ^ 
lefs murmurs occafioned by antiquated* prqudices; but in 1543, 
the complaints of the nation were better grounded, and urged with 
a zeal and- unanimity, which it is neither juft nor fafe to difregard. 
The rage of the people rofe to fiich an height, that the Englifli 
ambaffador could hardly be proteded from their infults. The clergy 
contributed a great fum towards preferving the church from the 
dominion of a prince^ whofe fyftem of Reformation was fo fatal to* 
their power. The nobles, after having mortified the Cardinal, fo 
lately in fuch a cruel manner, were now ready to applaud and to fe- 
cond him, as the defender of the honour and liberty of his country.. 

Argyi^l, Huntly, Bothwell, and other powerful Barons decla- Hccxdtcaai: 
red openly againft the Alliance with England. By their affiftance, ^arion^^a^^^ 
tiie Cardinal fidzed on the perfons of the young Queen and her mo- ^^^ £«gii^- 
ther, and added to his party the fplendor and authority of the royal 
same *. ^ He received, at the fame time, a more real acceflion tO' 
his ftrength^ by the arrival of Matthew Stewart Earl of Lennox, 
whofe return from France he had earneftly folicited. This young^, 
nobleman was the hereditary enemy of the houfe of Hamilton. He 
had many claims upon the Regent, and pretended a right to ex- 
clude him, not only from fucceeding to the Crown, but to deprive 
him of the pofleffion of his private fortune. The Cardinal flat- 
tered his vanity, with the profpedt of marrying the Queen Dow- 
ager, a6d diffeQicd to treat him with fo much refped, that the 
Regent became jealous of him as a rival in power. 

This fufpicion was artfitUy heightened by the Abbot of Paifley,, 
who returned into Scotland fome time before the Earlof Lennox,. 

♦ ICcUh'a Hift. of Scotl. 30. 
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Book II. and aded in concert with the Cardinal. He was a natural bro- 
ther of the Regent, with whonx he had great credit; a warm 
partizan of France, and a zealous defender of the eftablifhed 
Religion. He took hold of the Regent by the proper handle, 
and endeavoured to bring about a change in his fentiments, by 
working upon his fears. The defertion of the nobility, the 
difaflFedion of the clergy, and the rage of the people; the re- 
fentment of France, the power of the Cardinal, and the prctcn- 
lions of Lennox, were all reprefented with aggravation, and 
with their moft threatening afped. 



Obliges the 
Regent to re- 
nounce the 
fiiend(hip 
with England. 



Mean while, the day appointed for the ratification of the 
treaty with England, and the delivery of the hoftages approached,, 
and the Regent was ftill undetermined in his own mind* He 
afled to the laft with that irrefolution and inconfiftence, which is 
peculiar to weak men, when they are fo unfortunate as to have 
the chief part in the condufl: of difficult affairs* On the 25th of 
Auguft, he ratified the treaty with Henry, and proclaimed the 
Cardinal, who ftill continued to oppofe it, an enemy to his 
country. On the 3d of September, he fecretly vdthdrew fix)m 
Edinburgh, met with the Girdinal at Callender, renounced the 
ftiendlhip of England, and declared for the interefts of France** 



Hekry, in order to gain the Regent, had not fpared the moft 
magnificent promifes. He had offered to give the princefs Eliza- 
beth in marriage to his eldeft fon, and to conftitute him King of 
that part of Scotland, which lies beyond the river Forth. But 
upon finding his intereft in the Kingdom to be lefs confiderable 
than he had imagined, the Englifh monarch began to treat him 



• Sadler, 339, 356. 
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with little refped. The young Queen was now in- the cuftody of Book IL 

his enemies^ who grew every day more numerous and more popu- ^ ^^ ^ 

lar. They formed a feparate court at Stirling, and threatened to 

eled another Regent The French King was ready to aflFord them 

his protedlion^ and the nation, out of hatred to the Englifh, would 

have united in their defence. In this fituation, the Regent could 

not retain his authority, without a fudden change of his meafures ; 

and though he endeavoured, by ratifying the treaty, to preferve 

the appearances of good faith with England, he was obliged to 

throw himfelf into the arms of the party, which adhered to 

France. 

Soon after this fudden revolution in his political principles, the And to per* 
Regent changed his fentiments concerning religion. The fpirit of Rcfonatn^^ 
controverfy was then new and warm j books of that kind were 
eagerly read by men of every rank ; the love of novelty, or the 
convidion of truth, had led the Regent to exprefs great efteem 
for the writings of the Reformers ; and having been powerfully 
fupported by thofe who had embraced their opinions, he, in order 
to gratify them, entertained, in his own family, two of the mod 
noted preachers of the Proteftant dodrine, and, in his firftparlia* 
ment, confented to an aft, by which the laity were permitted to 
read the fcriptures in a language which they underftood. Truth 
needed only a fair hearing to be an overmatch for error. Abfur- 
dities, which had long impofed on the ignorance and credulity of 
mankind, were detefted and expofed to public ridicule ; and under 
the countenance of the Regent, the Reformation made great advan-r 
^es. The Cardinal obferved its progrefs with concern, and was at 
the utmoft pains to obftruft it. He reprefented to the Regent his 
great imprudence in giving encouragement to opinions, fo favour- 

Vol. L N able 
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Book IT. able to Lennox's pretenfions ; that his own legitimacy depended 
'*"^ "^ ' upon the validity of a fentence of divorce, founded on the Pope's^ 
authority; and that by fufFering it to be called in queftion, he 
weakened his own title to the fucceflion, and furniflied his rival 
with the only argument, by which it couW be rendered doubtful *,. 
Thefe infmuations made a deep impreflion on the Regent's timo- 
rous fpirit, who, at the profped of fuch imaginary dangers, was 
as much ftartled as the Girdinal could have wiftied ; and his zeal 
for the Proteftant religion was not long proof againft his fear^ 
He publickly abjured the doftrine of the reformers in the Franci{^ 
can church at Stirling, and declared not only for the political, but 
the religious opinions of his new confidents. 

The Proteftant dodrine did not fufFer much by his apoftacy* 
It had already taken fo deep root in the kingdom, that no difcou^ 
ragement or feverity could extirpate it. The Regent indeed con- 
fented to every thing, that the zeal of the Cardinal thought 
neceflary for the prefervation of the eftablifhed religion. The 
Reformers were perfecuted with all the cruelty, which fuperflitioa 
infpires into a barbarous people. Many were condemned to that 
dreadful death, which the church has appointed for the punifli- 
ment of its enemies; but they fufFered with a fpirit fo nearly 
refembling the patience and fortitude of the primitive martyrs^ 
that more were converted, than terrified by fuch fpeiSacles. 

♦ The pretenfions of the Earl of Lennox to the fucceffion were thus founded r 
Mary, the daughter of James II. was married to James Lord Hamilton, Elizabeth, 
a daughter of that marriage, was the wife of Matthew Earl of Lennox, and the 
prefeni Earl was her grandfon* The Regent was likcwife the grandfon of the Prin- ' 
cefs Mary. But his father having married Janet Beaton the Regent's mother, after 
he had obtained a divorce from Elizabeth Home his former wife, Lennox pretended 
that the fentence of divorce was unjuft, and that the Regent being born while Elizi- 
bcitb Home was ftill alive, ought to bec6n(idered as illegitimate. Crawf. Plftr. 192. 
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/ The Cardinal, however, was now in poffeffion of every thing Book II. 
Ills ambition could defire; and exercifed all the authority of a Beatoun en- 
Regent, without the envy of the name. He had nothing to fear f^^^^^j'^^. 
from the Earl of Arran, who having by his inconftancy forfeited "onofafFaiis. 
the public eAeem, was contemned by one half of the nation, and 
little trufled by the other. Th^ pretenfions of the Earl of Lenno3f 
were the oaly thing which remained to embarrafs him. He had 
ycry fuccefsfuUy made ufe of that nobleman to work upon the 
Rjcgent's jcaloufy tad fear, but as he no longer ftood in need of 
fuch an tnftrument, he was willing to get rid of him with decency. 
Lennox foon b^;aiii to fufped his intention ; promifes, flattery, and 
refpefl were the only returns he had hitherto received for fubftan- 
tial ferviccs ; but at laft the Cardinal's artifices could no longer be 
concealed, and Lennox, inftead of attaining power and dignity 
himfelf, faw that he hjid been employed only to procure thefe for 
another. Refentment and difapppinted ambition puihed him on 
to feck revenge qn that cunning prelate, who, by facrificing his 
intereft, had fo ungeneroufly purchafed the Earl of Arran^s friend- 
fhip. He withdrew, for that reafon, from court, and declared 
for the paxty at enmity with the Cardinal, which, with open arms, 
received a convert, who added fo much luftre to their caufe. 

The two fiidions which divided the kingdom were ftill the 
fame, without any alterations in their views or principles j but, by 
x)ne of thofe flxange revolutions, which were frequent in that age, 
they had, in the courfe of a few weeks, changed their leaders* 
TThe Regent was at the head of the partizans of France and the 
defenders of Popery, and Lennox in the fame ftation with the 
advocates for the Englifh alliance, and a reformation in religion. 
The one laboured to pull down his own work, which the other 
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Book IL upheld with the fame handy that had hitherto endeavoured to 
' deftroyit 

Lennox's impatience for revenge got the ftart of the Cardinal*5 
adivity. He furprifed both him and the Regent by a fuddeh march 
to Edinburgh with a numerous army; and might eafily have 
crufhed them, before they could prepare for their defence. But 
he was weak enough to liften to propofals for an accommodatiooK;^ 
and the Cardinal amufed him fo artfully, and fpun out the treaty 
to fuch a length, that the greater part of the Earl^s troops, who 
ferved, as is ufual wherever the feudal inftitutions prevail^ at their 
own expence, deferted him ; and in concluding a peace, inftead of 
giving the law, he was obliged to receive it. A fecond attempt to 
retrieve his affairs ended yet more unfortunately^ One body of 
his troops was cut to pkces, and the reft dtfperfed ; and with the 
poor remains of a ruined party, he muft either have fubmitted to 
the conqueror, or have fled out of the kingdom, if the approach 
of an EngKfh army had not brought him a fhort relief*. 

Henry in. Henry was not of a temper to bear tamely the indignity, with 

h^d? ^^' which he had been treated, both by the Regent and parliament of 
Scotland, who, at the time when they renounced their alliance 
with him, had entered into a new and ftrider confederacy with 
France. The rigour of the feafon retarded for fome time the exe- 
cution of his vengeance. But, in the fpring, a confiderable body 
of infantry which was deftined for France, received orders to fail 
for Scotland, and a proper number of cavalry was appointed to join 
it by land. The Regent and Cardinal little cxpefted fuch a vifit. 
They had trufted that the French war would find employment 
• for all Henry's forces ; and from an unaccountable fecurity, were 
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wholly unprovided for the defence of the kingdom. The Earl of Book XL 
Hartford, a leader fatal to the Scots in that age, commanded this ^" ' ^ 
army, and landed it, without oppoiition, a few miles above Leith. May 3, 1544. 
He was quickly mafter of that place ; and marching diredly to 
Edinburgh, entered it with the fame eafe. After plundering the 
adjacent country, the richeft, and moft open in Scotland, he fet on 
fire both thefe towns ; and upon the approach of fome troops ga- 
thered together by the Regent^ put his booty on board the fleet, 
and with his land-forces retired (afely to the Englifh borders, deli- 
vering the kingdom, in a few days, from the terror of an invafion, 
concerted with little policy, carried on at a great expence, and 
attended with no advantage. If Henry aimed at the conqueft of 
Scotland, he gained nothing by this expedition; if the marriage 
he had propofed, was ftill in his view, he loft a great deal. Such 
a rough courtihip, as the Earl of Huntly humoroufly called it, 
difgufted the whole nation ; their averfion for the match grew into 
abhorrence; and exafperated by fo many indignities, the Scots 
were never, at any period, more attached to France, or more alie- 
nated &om England. 

The Earl of Lennox alone, in fpite to the Regent and French 
King, continued a corrcfpondence with England, which ruined his • 
own intereft, without promoting Henry's. Many of his own va{J- 
fals preferring their duty to their country before their affedion to 
him, refufed to concur in any defign to favour the public, enemy. 
And after a few feeble and unfuccefsful attempts to difturb the Re^ 
gent's adminiftration, he was obliged to fly for fafety^o the- court 
of England, where Henry rewarded fervices which he had the 
inclination, but not the power to perform, by giving him in mar^ 
riage his niece the Lady Margaret Douglas. This unhappy exiFe, 
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Book II. however, was deftined to be the father of a race of Kings. He Ciw 
his fon Lord Darnley mount the throne of Scotland, to the perpe- 
tual exclufion of that rival who now triumphed in his ruin. And, 
from that time, his pofterity have held the fceptre in two kingdoms, 
by one of which he was caft out as a criminal, and by the other 
received as a fugitive. 

A peace con- Me AN while hoftilities were continued by both nations, but with 
c udcd. ^.^^j^ vigour on either fide. The hiftorians of that age relate mi- 

nutely the circumflances of feveral ikirmilhes and inroad, vdiich 
as they did not produce any coftfi^erabk effed, &t this diftance of 
time, deferve no remembrance *• At laft an end was put to this 

languid 

* Thovgh this war was diflinguiflied b^^no important or decifive adion, it was, 
however, extremely ruinous to individuals. There ftill remain two original papers, 
which give us (bme idea of the miferies, to wfaidi the moft fertile counties in the 
kingdom were «xpofed bf the ludden and deftruSive incurfiona of the borderers. 
The firft feems to be the report made to Henry by the Eogliih wardens of the 
marches, for the y«ar 1544, and contains their exploits from the 2d of July, to the 
17 th of November. The account it gives of die different inroads, or Torrays^ as 
they are called, is very minute ; and in condufion, the fum total of mifchief they did 
is thus com^puted : 
Towns, towers, ftedes, barndcyns, paryihe-churcbes, baftel-houfes caft 

down or burnt — — — — iQt 

Scots flain — ,-. _ ~ 403 

Prifoners taken — — — — 816 

Nolt, i. e. horned cattle, taken «— — 10, 386 

Sheep — — . — — 129492 

Nags and geldings -« — — ^— 1,296 

Ooau — — — — 200 

Bolls of corn — -^ ... .— 850 

Infight-gear, ut. houihold furniture, not reckoned. 

HapmU State Papers^ 43* 
The 
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lianguid and inadive war, by a .peace, in which England, France, Book II. 
and Scotland were comprehended. Henry laboured to exclude the jVnc7546."^ 
Scots from the benefit of this treaty, and to referve them for that 
vengeance which his attention to the affairs of the continent had 
hitherto delayed. But although a peace with England was of the 
laft confequence to Francis I. whom the Emperor was preparing ta 
attack with all his forces, he was too .generous to abandon allies^ 
who had ferved him with fidelity, and he chofe rather to purchafe 
Henry's friendfhip with difadvantage to himfelf, than to leave them 
expofed to danger. By yielding fome things to the intereft, and 
more to the vanity of that haughty Prince ; by fubmiffion, flattery^ 
and addrefs, he, at length, prevailed to have the Scota included ia 
the peace agreed upon. 

Ar event which happened a ihort time before theconclufion of The murdor 
this peace, rendered it more acceptable to the whole nation. Car- 
dinal Beatoun had not uied his power with moderation, equal to 
the prudence by which he attained it* Notwidiflanding his great 

The other contains an account of an inroad by the Earl of Hartford, between the 
8ch and 23d of September, 1545 > ^^^ narrative is more general, but it appears that 
he had burnt, razed, and deflroyed in the counties of Berwick and Roxburgh only, 
Monafteries and Friar-houfes^ .^ -. 7 

Caftlea, towers, and piles — — — 16 

Market towns .*- — ^ — ► 5 

Villages — — — — 243 

Milns — — . ~ — 13 

Hofpitals — — -^ 3 

AH thcfe were caft down or burnt Haynes 52. As the Scots were no lefs Ikilful in 
the praAice of irregular war> we may conclude that the damage which they did iiv 
England was not inconfidcrabic j and that their raids were no lefs waftcful, than the 
/arrays of the Englifb. 
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Book II. abilities, he had too many of the paffions and prejudices of an an- 
' ^'"^ "' gry leader of a fadion, to govern a divided people vrith temper* 
His refcntment againft one party of the nobility, his infolence 
towards the reft, his feverity to the Reformers, and, above all, 
the bkrbarous and illegal execution of the famous George Wi- 
(hart, a man of honourable birth, and of primitive fandity, 
wore out the patience of a fierce age ; and nothing but a bold 
hand was wanting to gratify the public wifh by his deftrudion. 
Private revenge, inflamed and iandified by a falfe zeal for re- 
ligion, quickly fupplied tbis want. Norman Xefly, the ddeft 
fon of the Earl of Rothes, had been treated by die Cardinal 
with injuftice and contempt It was not the temper of the 
man, or the fpirit of the times, quietly to digeft an affront. And 
as the profeflion of his adverfary fcreened him from the effeds of 
what -is called an honourable refentment, he refolved to- take that 
fatisfadion, which he could not demand. This refolution de- 
fcrves as much cenfure, as the Angular courage and condud with 
which he put it in execution excite wonder. The Cardinal, at 
that time, refided in the caflle of Saint Andrew's, which he had 
fortified at great expence, and, in the opinion of the age, had 
rendered it impregnable. His retinue was numerous, the town at 
his devotion, and the neighbouring country full of his dependents. 
In this fituation, fixteen perfons undertook to furprize his caftle, 
and to affaffinate himfelf ; and their fuccefs was equal to the bold- 
May 29, 1 5 46. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ attempt. Early in the morning they feized on the gate 
of the caftle, which was fet open to the workmen who were em- 
ployed in finiftiing the fortifications ; and having placed fentries at 
the door of the Cardinal's apartment, they awakened his numerous 
domeflics one by one, and turning them out of the caftle, they 
without noife^L or tumult, or violence to any other perfon, delivered 
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their coun^try, though by a moft unjuftifiable aftion, from an am- Book IT. 
bitious man, whofe pride was infupportable to the nobles, as his ^"'' ^'^ 
cruelty and cunning were the great checks to the Reformation. 

His death- was fatal to the Catholic religion, and to the French The Repent 
intereft in Scotland. The fame zeal for both continued among a vain to feize 
^reat party in the nation, but when deprived of the genius and au- 
thority of fo fkilful a leader, was of fmall confequence. Nothing 
can equal the confternation which a blow fo unexpefted occa- 
fioned among his adherents ; while the Regent fecretly enjoyed 
an event, which removed out of his way a rival, who had not 
only eclipfed his greatnefs, but almoft extinguifhed his power. 
Decency, however, the honour of the church, the importunity 
of the Queen Dowager and her faftion, his engagements with 
France, and, above all thefe, the defire of recovering his eldeft 
fon, whom the Cardinal had detained for fome time at St. An- 
drew's in pledge of his fidelity, and who, together ynth the caftle, 
had fallen into the hands of the confpirators, induced him to 
take arms, in order to revenge the death of a man he hated. 

He threatened vengeance, but was unable to execute it. One 
part of military fcience, the art of attacking fortified places, was 
then unknown in Scotland. The weapons,' the difcipline, and 
impetuofity of the Scots, rendered their armies as unfit for fieges, 
as they were adive in the field. An hundred and fifty men, 
which was the greateft number the confpirators ever aflembled, 
refifted all the efforts of the Regent for five months*, in a place, 
which a fingle battalion, with a few battering cannon, would 

♦ Epift. Reg. Scot. 2. 379. 
. Vol. I. O now 
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EooK II. now reduce in a few hours. This tedious ficge was concluded 
^ ~-~ ^ by a truce. The Regent undertook to procure for the confpi- 

raters an abfolution from the Pope, and a pardon in Parliament; 

and upon obtaining thefe, they engaged to furrender the cafile^ 

and to fet his fon at liberty. 

It is probable, that neither of them werefincere in this treaty; 
On both fides, they fought only to amufe, and to gain time. The 
Regent had applied to France for affiftance, and expelled foon to 
have the confpirators at mercy. On the other hand, if Lefly and 
his affociatco were not at firft incited by Henry to murder the Car- 
dinal, they were, in the fequel, powerfully fupported by hmu 
Notwithftanding the filence of cotemporary hiflorians, there are 
violent prefumptions of the former; x)f the latter there is un- 
doubted certainty *. - During the fiege, the confpirators had re- 
ceived from England fupplies both of money and provifions; and 
as Henry was preparing to renew his propofals concerning the 
marriage and the union he had projected, and to fecond his 
negociations with a numerous army, they hoped, by concurring 
with him, to be in a fituation, in which they would no longer 
need a pardon, but might claim a reward. 

janotry^s, The death of Henry blafted all thefe hopes. It happened in 
■547* the beginning of next year, after a reign of greater fplendor than 

true glory; buftling, though not adtive; oppreffive in domeftic 
government, and in foreign politics wild and irregular. But the 
vices of this prince were more beneficial to mankind, than the 
virtues of others^ His rapacioufnefsji his profufion, and even his 
tyranny, by deprefling the ancient nobility, and by adding new 

• Keith, 6cu 
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property and power to the Commons, laid the foundations of the Book II. 
Britifli liberty. His other paffions contributed no lefs towards the ^ — "'^'^'^ 
downfal of Popery, and the eftablifhment of religious freedom 
in the nation. His refentment led him to abolifli the power, and 
his covetoufnefs to feize the wealth of the church ; and by with- 
drawing thefe fupports, made it eafy, in the following reign, to 
overturn the whole fabric of fuperftition. 

Francis I. did not long furvive a Prince, who had been alter- 
nately his rival and his friend; but his fuccefibr Henry IL was 
not negledful of the French intereft in Scotland. He fent a con* Troops irrivc 
fiderable body of men, under the command of Leon Strozzi, to 
the Regent's affiftance. By their long experience in the Italian 
and German wars, the French *had become as dextrous in the 
condud of (leges, as the Scots were ignorant ; and as the bold«- 
nefs and defpair of the confpirators could not defend them againft 
their fupcrior art, they, after a fhort refi^nce, furrendered to Force the 
Strozzi, who engaged, in the name of the King his mafter, for AiI?d!ew'«^to 
the fecurity of their lives ; and as his prifoners tranfported them f«f'^«^<i^» 
into France. The caftle itfelf, the monument of Beatoun's power 
and vanity, was demolifhed, in obedience to the canon law> 
which, with admirable policy, denounces its anathemas even 
againft the houfes in which the facred blood of a Cardinal hap- 
pens to be (hed, and ordains them to be laid in ruins *^ 

The Archbifliopric of St. Andrew's was bcftowed by the Re- 
gent upon his natural brother, John Hamilton Abbot of Paifley. 

♦ Burn. Hift. Rcf. i. 338. 
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Book II. The' delay of a few weeks would have faved the confpiratorsM 
New breach Thofc Mitiifters of Henry VIII. who had the chief direction of af- 
wichEngiand. f^j^.^ j^^^j^g ^j^^ minority of his fon Edward VI. condufted them- 

felves, with regard to Scotland, by the maxims of their late mafter, 
and refolved to frighten the Scots into a treaty, which they ha<l 
not abilities or addrefs to bring about by any other method. 

But before we proceed to relate the events which their inva- 
fion of Scotland occafioned, we fhall flop to take notice of a cir- 
cumftance unobferved by cotemporary hiftoriani, but eitremejy re- 
markable for the difcovery it makes of the fentiments and fpirit» 
which then prevailed among the Scots. The confpirators againft 
Gtrdinal Beatoun found the Regent's elded fon in the caftle of St; 
Andrew's; and as they needed the protedion of the Englifh, it was 
to be feared that they might endeavour to purchafe it, by deliver- 
ing to them this important prize. The prefumptive heir to the 
Crown, in the hands of the avowed enemies of the kingdom, was 
a dreadful profped. And, in order to avoid it, the Parliament fell 
upon a very extraordinary expedient. By an aft made of purpoTe^ 
they excluded " the Regent's eldeft fon from all right of fucceflion, 
" public or private, fo long as he ihould be detained a prifoner, 
^* and fubftituted in his place, his other brothers, according to their 
*^ feniority, and in failure of them, thofc who were next heirs to 
" the Regent*.'* Succeffion by hereditary right is an idea fo ob- 
vious and fo popular, that a nation feldom ventures to make a 
breach in it, but in cafes of extreme neceflity. Such a neceflity 
did the Parliament difcover in the prefent fituation. Hatred to 
England, founded on the memory of paft hoftilities, and heigh- 
tened by the fmart of recent injuries, was the national paffion. This 

♦ Epift. Reg. Scot. 2. 359. 
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diftated tBat uncoihmon ftatute, by which the ord^r of Itneal fuc- Book IL 

ceifion was fo remarkably broken. The modern theories, which ^ '~ '^' 

reprefent this right as divine and unalienable, and that ought not r ''?>\ 

to be violated upon any confideration whatfoever, feem to have .,^J >) 

been then altogether unknown. <<j^ 

In the beginning of September, the Earl of Hartford, now Scotland in- 
Duke of Somerfet, and Profedor of England, entered Scotland Engiifh. 
at the head of 18,000 men; and, at the fame time, a fleet of 60 
fhips appeared on the coaft, to fecond his land-forces. The Scots 
MdA for fome obferved this ftorm gathering, and were prepared' 
fbr it. Their army was almoft double to that of the enemy, and 
pofted to the greatefl: advantage on a rifing ground, above Muflcl- 
burgh, not far from the banks of the river Efke. Both thefe 
circumftances alarmed the Duke of Somerfet, who faw his dan- 
ger, and would willingly have extricated herfelf out of it, by a 
new overture of peace on conditions extremely reafonable. But 
this' moderation being imputed to fear, his propofals were re- 
je^cd with that fcorn, which the confidence of fuccefs infpires ; 
and if the condud of the Regent, who commanded the Scottifh. 
army, had been in any degree equal to his confidence, the deftruc- 
tion of the Englifli muft have been inevitable. They were in a 
fituation, precifely fimilar to that of their countrymen under 
Oliver Cromwell, in the following century. The Scots had. 
chofen their ground fo well, that it was impoffible to force them 
to give battle ; a few days had exhaufted the forage and provifion 
of a narrow country; the fleet could only furnifh a fcanty and 
precarious fubfiftence; a retreat therefore was neceflary; but 
difgrace, and perhaps ruin were the confequences of retreating. 

On; 
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Book II. On both thefe occafions, the national heat and impetuofity of the 
^ ''^"^ Scots faved the Englifh, and precipitated their own country into the 
Battle of utmoft danger. The undifciplined courage of the private men bc- 
Pinkcy. came impatient at the fight of an enemy. The General was 

afraid of nothing, but that the Englifli would efcape from him by 
flight ; and leaving his ftrong camp, he attacked the Duke of So- 
Septcmbcrio, merfet near Pinkey, with no better fuccefs than his raflinefs de- 
ferved. The Protedor had drawn up his troops on a gentle emi- 
nence, and had now the advantage of ground op his fide. The 
Scottifti army confided almoft entirely of infantry, whofe chief 
weapon was a long fpear, and for that reafon their files were very 
deep, and their ranks clofe. They advanced towards the enemy 
in three great bodies, and as they paffed the river, were cpnfidc- 
rably expofed to the fire of the Englifli fleet v\4iich lay in the bay 
of Muffelburgh, and had drawn near the fliore. The Englifh 
cavaliy, fluflied with an advantage which they had gained in a 
Ikirmifli fome days before, began the attack with more impe- 
tu9fity, than good conduct. A body fo firm and compa^ a$ the 
Scots, eafily refitted the impreffion of cavalry, broke them, and 
drove them off* the field. The Englifli infantry, however, ad- 
vanced, and the Scots were at once expofed to a flight of arrowst 
to a fire in flank from 400 foreign Fuzileers who ferved the ene- 
my, and to their cannon which were planted behind the infantry, 
on the higheft part of the eminence. The depth and clofenefs of 
their order making it impoflible for the Scots to ftand long in 
this fituation ; the Earl of Angus, who commanded the vanguard, 
endeavoured to change his ground, and to retire towards the 
main body. But his friends unhappily miftook this motion for a 
flight) and fell into confufion. At that very inftant, the broken 
cavalry having rallied, returned to the charge ; the foot purfued 
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tfee advantage they had gained ; the profped of YiGtorj redoubled Book IL 

the ardour of both; and in a moment the rout of the Scottifh 

army became univerfal, and irretrievable. The encounter in the 

field was not long, nor bloody; but, in the purfuit, the Englilh 

difcovered all the rage and fiercenefs, which national antipathy,^ 

kindled by long emulation, and inflamed by reciprocal injuries^ is 

apt to infpire. The purfuit was continued for five hours, and to 

a great diftance. All the three roads by which the Scots fled, were 

ftrewed with fpears and fwords, and targets, and covered with the 

bodies of the flain. Above 10,000 men fell on thia day, one of 

the mofl: fatal Scotland had ever feen. A. few were taken prifo^ 

ners, and among thefe fome perfons of diflindion. And the Pro* 

teCtox had it now in his power to become mafter of a kingdom, out 

of which, not many hours before^ he waa almoft obliged to 

retire with infamy*^ 

But 

* The following paflage in a curious and rare journal of the Prote£lor^8 expedi- 
tion into Scotland,, written by W. Patten, who was joined in commiffion with Cecil 
as Judge Mar(hal of the army, and printed in 15489 deferves our notice; as it gives 
« juft idea of the military difcipline of the Scots at that time. *' But what afteVvI 
learned, fpecially touching their order, their armour, and their manner as well of. 
fioing to offend, as of (landing to defend, I have thought neceflary here to utter. 
Hackbutters have they few or none, and appoint their fight mod commonly always 
a-foot. They come to the field well furnifhed all with jack and (kull, dagger and ^ 
buckler, and fwords all broad and thin, of exceeding good temper, and uaiverfall^ 
(b made to (lice,, that as I never faw none fo good, fo think I it hard to devife tht 
better. Hereto every man his pike, and a great kercher wrapped twice or thrice • 
about his neck, not for cold but for cutting. In their array towards joining with, 
the enemy, they cling and thruft fo near to the fore rank, (houlder and (boulder to* 
gcther, with their pikes in both their hands ftreight afore them^ and their followers 
in that order fo hard at their backs, laying their pikes over their forcgoers (houl- , 
4er8, tha^ if they do aiTail undifcovered,. no force can well withftand them. Stand- . 
inz at defence they thrufi (boulders like wife fa nigh together, the. fore ranks well 

cig|t. 
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Book II. But this vldoiy, however great, was of no real utility, for 
TheiVviaory ^^^^ of fkill Or of leifure, to improve it. Every new injury ren- 
^^!h E^^iHb' dered the Scots more averfe from an union with England; and the 
Protedor negledted the only meafure, which would have made it 
neceffary for them to have given their confent to it. He amufed 
himfelf in wafting the open country, and in taking .or building 
feveral petty caftles ; whereas by fortifying a few places which 
were acccffible by fea, he would have laid the kingdom open to 
the Englifh, and, in a fhort time, the Scots muft either hav eac- 
cepted of his terms, or have fubmitted to his power. By fuch an 
improvement of it, his viftory at Dunbar gave Crctowell the 
command of Scotland. The battle of Pinkey had no other effed 
but to precipitate the Scots into new engagements with France. 
The fituation of the Englifti court may, indeed, be pleaded in excufe 
for the Duke of Somerfet 's condud. That cabal of his enemies which 
occafioned his tragical end, was already formed; and while he tri- 
umphed in Scotland, they fecretly undermined his power and credit at 
home. Self-prefervation, therefore, obliged him to prefer his fafety 
tefore his fame, and to return without reaping the fruits of hisvidory. 
At this time, however, the cloud blew over ; the confpiracy by which 

nigh to .kneeling, (loop low before, their fellows behind holding their pikes with 
both hands, and therewith in their left their bucklers, the one end of the pike againft 
their right foot, and the other againft the enemy breaft-high; their followers crof- 
fing their pike points with them forward; and thus with each other fo nigh as 
fpace and place will fuffer, through the whole ward,.fo thick, that as eafily fhall 
a bare 6nger pierce through the (kin of an angry hedge-hog, as any encounter the 
front of their pikes/' Other curious particulars are found in this journal, from 
which Sir John Hay ward has borrowed his account of this expedition. 

Life of Edward VI. 279, &c. 

The length of the Scots pike or fpear was appointed by AA 44. P. 1471. to be 
fix ells; i. e. eighteen feet fix inches. 
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he fell was not yet ripe for execution ; and his prefence fufpended Book II. 
its eflFed for fome time. The fupreme power ftill remaining in his "'^"^ 
hands, he employed it to recover the opportunity, which he had 
loft. A body of troops, by his command, feized and fortified ... 
Haddingtoun, a place, which, on account of its diftance from the 
fea, and from any Ehglifli garrifpn, could not be defended without 
great expence and danger. 

Mean while the French gained more by the defeat of their Forces the 
Allies, than the Englifh did by their vidory. After the death of dofcr union 
Cardinal Beatoun, Mary of Guife, the Queen Dowager, took a 
confiderable fhare in the diredion of aflFairs. She was warmly 
attached by blood, and by inclination, to the French intereft ; and, 
in order to promote it, improved with great dexterity every event 
which occurred. The fpirit and ftrength of the Scots were broken 
at Pinkey ; and in an aflembly of nobles which met at Stirling to 
confult upon the fxtuation of the kingdom, all eyes were turned 
towards France, no profped of fafety appearing but in afliftance 
frpm thence. But Henry 11. being then at peace with England, 
the Qijeen reprefented that they could not expert him to take part 
in their quarrel, but upon views of perfonal advantage ; and that 
without extraordinary conceflions in his favour, no afliftance in 
proportion to their prefent exigencies could be obtained. The pre- 
judices of the nation powerfully feconded thefe reprefentations of 
the Queen. What often happens to individuals took place among 
the nobles in this convention ; they were fwayed entirely by their 
paffions, and in order to gratify them, they deferted their former 
principles, and difregarded their true intereft. In the violence of 
refentment, they forgot that zeal for the independence of Scotland, 
which had prompted them to rejed the propofals of Henry VIII. 

Vol. L P and 
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Book II. and by offering, voluntarily, their young Queen in marriage to 
Aodiooffe/ the Dauphin eldeft fon of Henry II. and which was ftill more, by 
in marrfai^^^^ propofing to fend her immediately into France to be educated at 
the Dauphin, y^ court, they granted, from a third of vengeance, what formerly 
they would not yield upon any confideration of their own fafety. 
To gain at once fuch a kingdom as Scotland, was a matter of no 
fmall confequence to France. Henry, without hefitation, accepted 
the offers of the Scottifli ambaffadors, and prepared for the vigorous 
defence of his new acquifition. Six thoufand veteran foldiers, 
under the command of Monfieur Deffe, affifted by fome of the 
beft officers, who were formed in the long wars of Francis I. 
arrived at l.eith. They fcrxtd two campaigns in Scotland, with a 
fpirit equal to their former fame. But their exploits were not con- 
fiderable. The Scots foon became jealbus of their defigns, and 
negle£ted to fupport them with proper vigour; and the cau- 
tion of the Englilh, in afting wholly upon the defendve, pre- 
vented them from attempting any enterprize of confequence ; and 
obliged them to exhauft their ftrength in tedious fieges, under- 
taken under many difadvantages. Their efforts, however, were 
not without fome benefit to the Scots, by compelling the En^ifh 
to evacuate Haddingtoun, and to furrender feveral fmall forts, 
which they poffeffed in different parts of the kingdom* 

But the confequences of thefe operations of his troops were 
ftill of greater importance to the French King. The diverfion 
which they occafionedj enabled him to wreft Boulogne out of the 
hands of the Englifli; and the influence of his army in Scotland 
obtained the concurrence of Parliament with the ovcrtm-es made 
to him, by the affembly of nobles at Stirling, concerning the 
Queen's marriage with the Dauphin, and her education at the 
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court of Trance. In vain did a ffw patriots remonftrate againft Book IL ; 

fuch extravagant conccffions, by which Scotland was reduced to ThttTMyl6r 

be a province of France ; and Henry, from an ally, raifed to be conclud'S!^'' 

mafter Qf the kingdom j by which, the friendfhip of France became 

more fatal than the enmity of England ; and every thing was 

fondly given up to the one, that had been bravely defended againft 

the other. A point of fo much confequence was haftily decided June 5, 1548. 

in a Parliament, affembled in the camp before Haddingtoun : the 

intrigues of the Queen Dowager, the zeal of the clergy, and 

refentment againft England, had prepared a great party in the 

nation for fuch a ftep ; the French General and Ambaflador, by 

their liberality and promifes, gained over many more. The Regent 

himfelf was weak enough to ftoop to the offer of a penfion from 

France, together with the title of Duke of Chatelherault in that 

kingdom, A confiderable majority declared for the treaty, and 

the intereft of a fadion was preferred before the honour of the 

nation. 

Having hurried the Scots into this rafh and fatal refolution, the Mary fent to 
fource of many calamities to themfelves, and to their Sovereign, j^ Franor? 
the French allowed them no time for reflexion or repentance^ 
The fleet, which had brought over their forces, was ftill in Scot- 
land, and, without delay, convoyed the Queen into France. Mary 
was then fix years old, and by her education in that court, one of 
the politeft, but moft corrupted in Europe, fhe acquired every 
accomplifliment that could add to her charms as a woman, and 
con traced many of thofe prejudices, which occafioned her misfor- 
tunes as a Queen. 

From the time that Mary was put into their hands, it was the 
intereft of the French to fuffer the war in Scotland to languifh. 
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Book II. The recovering of the Boulonnois v^^as the objed Henry Ixad moft 

^^ ' ' at heart ; and a flight diverfion in Britain was firfHcient to divide 

the attention and ftrength of the En^lifh, whofe domeftic fadionJ 
deprived both their arms and councils of their accuftomcd vigour. 
The government of England had undergone a great revolution. 
The Dukeof Somerfet^s pOv\rerhad been acquired with too much vio- 
lence, and was exercifed with too little moderation, to be of long 
continuance. Many good qualities, added to great love of his 
country, could not attone for his ambition in ufurping the fole 
direction of affairs. Many of the moft eminent courtiers combined 
againft him ; and the Earl of Warwick their leader, no lefs ambi- 
tious, but more artful than Somerfet, condu(Jied his meafures with 
fo much dexterity, as to raife himfelf upon the ruins of his rival. 
Without the invidious name of Protedlor, he fucceeded to all the 
power and influence, of which Somerfet t^as deprived, and he 
quickly found peace to be neceffary for the eftablifliment of his new 
authority, and the execution of the vaft defigns he had conceived. 

Peace con- Henry was no ftranger to Warwidk's (ituation, and improved 

eluded. j^jg knowledge of it to good purpofe, in conducing the negociations 

for a general peace. He prefcribed what terms he pleafed to the 

Englifh Minifter, who fcrupled at nothing, however advantageous 

Mirch 24, ^^ ^^^ monarch and his allies. England confented to reftorc Bou- 

*5^^* logne and its dependencies to France, and gave up all pretenfions 

to a treaty of marriage vrith the Queen of Scots, or to the con- 

queft of her country. A few fmall forts, of v\rhich the EngliHi 

troops had hitherto kept pofleilion, were razed ; and peace between 

the two kingdoms was eftabliflied on its ancient foundation. 

Both the Britifh nations loft power, as well as reputation, by 
this unhappy quarrel. It was on both fides a war of emulation and 

refentment^ 
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Tcfetitment, rather than of intereft ; and was carried on, under the Book 11. 
influence of national animofities, which were blind to all advan- "^ '^'^ 
tages. The French, who entered into it with greater coolnefs, 
condnfted it with more Ikill j and by dexteroufly availing them- 
fclves of every circumftance which occurred, recovered pofleflion 
of afn important territory which they had loft, and added to their 
monarchy a new kingdom. The ambition of the Englilh Minifter 
•betrayed to them the former ; the inconfiderate rage of the Scots 
againft their ancient enemies beftowed on them the latter; their 
'own addrefe and good policy merited both. 

Immediately after the conclufion of the peace, the French The Scots be- 
forces left Scotland, as much to their own fatisfadion, as to that ofXcprcncL 
of the nation. The Scots foon found, that the calling to their aflift- 
ance a people more powerful than themfelves, was a dangerous 
Expedient. They beheld, with the utmoft impatience, thofe who 
had come over to proted the kingdom, taking upon them to com- 
mand in it ; and on many occaftons they repented the rafh invi* 
tation they had given. The peculiar genius of the French nation^ 
heightened this difguft, and prepared the Scots to throw oflF the 
yoke, before they had well begun to feel it. The French were, in 
that age what they are in the prefent, one of the moft polifhed 
nations in Europe. But it is to be obferved, in all their expedi- 
tions into foreign countries, whether towards the fouth or north, 
that their manners have been remarkably incompatible with the 
manners of every other people. Barbarians are tenacious of their 
own cuftoms, becaufe they vrant knowledge and tafte to difcover 
the reafonablenefs and propriety of cuftoms which diff^er from them. 
Nations, which hold the firft rank in politenefs, are frequently no 
Icfs tenacious out of pride. The Greeks were fo in the ancient 
8 world;, 
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Book II. world ; and the French are the fame in the modern. Full of them- 
felves ; flattered by the imitation of their neighbours ; and accuf- 
tomed to confider their own modes as the-ftandards of elegance; 
they fcorn to difguife, or to lay afide the diflinguifhing manners 
of their own nation, or to make any allowance for what may diflFer 
from them among others. For this reafon, the behaviour of their 
armies has, on every occafion, been infupportable to flxangers, and 
has always expofed them to hatred, and often to deftrudion. In 
that age, they overran Italy four feveral times, by their valom, 
and loft it, as often, by their infolence. The Scots, naturally an 
irafcible and high-fpirited people, and who, of all nations, can 
leaft bear the moft diftant inlinuation of contempt, were not of a 
temper to admit all the pretenfions of fuch afluming guefts. The 
fymptoms of alienation were foon vifible ; they feconded the mili- 
tary operations of the French troops with the utmoft coldnefs, and 
their diiguft grew infenfibly to a degree of indignation that could 
har41y be reftrained; and on occafion of a very flight acpident, 
broke out with fatal violence. A private French foldier engaging 
in am idle quarrel with a citizen of Edinburgh, both nations took 
arms, with equal rage, in defence of their countrymen. The 
Provoft of Edinburgh, his fon, and feveral citizens of diftindHoii 
were killed in the fray ; and the French were obliged to avoid the 
fury of the inhabitants, by retiring out of the city. Notwith- 
ftanding the ancient alliance of France and Scotland, and the long* 
intercourfe of good offices between the two nations, an averfion 
for the French took its rife at this time, among the Scots, the 
efFedts whereof were deeply felt, and operated powerfully through 
the fubfequent period. 



Pro;>rcfs of 
the Reforma- 



From the death of Cardinal Beatoun, nothing has been faid of 
the ftate of religion. While the war with England continued, the 
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clergy had no leifure tp moleft the Proteftants ; and they were not Book IL 
yet confiderable enough to exped: any thing more than connivance 
and impunity. The new dodrines were ftiil in their infancy ; buty 
during this fhort interval of tranquillity, they acquired Ih^ngth, 
and advanced, by large and firm fteps, towards a full eftabHfh* 
ment in the kingdom. The firft preachers againft Popery in Scot- 
land, of whom feveral had appeared during the reign of James V. 
were more eminent for zeal and piety, than for learning. Their 
acquaintance with the principles of the Reformation was partial', 
and at fecond hand ; fome of them had been educated in England ; 
all of them had borrowed their notions from the books publifhed 
there ; and, in the firft dawn of the new light, they did not ven»« 
ture far before their leaders^. But, in a fhort time, the dbdbines 
and writings of the foreign Reformers became generally known^; 
the inquifitive genius of the age preflfed^ forward^ in queft of truth*; 
the difcovery of one error opened *thc way to others j the dbwnfal 
of one impofhire drew many after it ; the whole fabric, which ig- 
norance and fuperftition had erefterf in times of darknefs^ began 
to totter ; and nothing was wanting to complete its ruin, but a dar- 
ing and adiive leader to direft the attack. Such was. the famous 
John Knox, who, with better qualifications of learning, and more 
extenfive views than any of his predeceflbrs in Scotland, poflefled 
a natural intrepidity of mind, which fet him above fear. He be- 
gan his public miniftry at St. Andrew's in the year 15475 with 
that fuccefs, which always accompanies a bold and popular elo- 
quence. Inftead of amufing hirafelf with lopping the branches j 
he ftruck diredlly at the root of Popery, and attacked both the doc- 
trine and difcipline of the eftabliflied church, with a vehemence 
peculiar to himfelf, but admirably fuitedto the temper and wiflies 

of the agCi 
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BookIL An adverfary fo formidable as Knox, would not have cafily 
efcaped the rage of the clergy, who obferved the tendency and 
progrefs of his opinions, with the utmoft concern* But, at firfti 
he retired for fafety into the caftle of St. Andrew's, and while the 
confpirators kept pofleifion of it, preached publickly under their 
protedion. The great revolution in England, which followe4 
upon the death of Henry VIII. contributed no lefs than the ?eal 
of Knox, towards demolifliing the Popifh church in Scotland. 
Henry had loofened the chains, and lightened the yoke of Popery^ 
The Minifters of his fon Edward VI. caft them oflF altogether^ 
and eftabliflied the Proteftant religion upon almoft the fame footing, 
whereon it now ftands in that kingdom. The influence of this ex-? 
simple reached Scotland, and the happy effects of ecdefiaftical li** 
berty, in the one nation, infpired the other with an equal defire erf* 
recovering it. The Reformers had, hitherto, been obliged to con* 
dud themfelves with the utmoft caution, and feldom ventured to 
preach, but in private houfes, and at a diftance from court ; they 
gained credit, as happens on the firft publication of every new reli- 
gion, chiefly among perfons in the lower and middle rank of life. 
But feveral noblemen of the greateft diftin&ion, having, about this 
time, openly efpoufed their principles, they were no longer under 
the neceflity of ading with the fame referve ; and with more fecu- 
rity and encouragement, they had likewife greater fuccefs. The 
means of acquiring and fpreading knowledge became more com- 
mon, and the fpirit of innovation, peculiar t6 that period, grew 
every day bdder and more univerfal. 

Happily for the Reformation, this fpirit was ftill under fome 
reftraint. It had not yet attained firmnels and vigour, fuflficient to 
overturn a fyftem, founded on the deepeft policy, and fupported 
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by the moft formidable power. Under the prefcnt circumftances, Book IL 

atiy attempt towards adion muft have been fatal to the Proteftant ' ' ^ 

doftrines; and it is no finall proof of the authority, as well as pe- 
netration of the heads of the party, that they were able to reftrain 
the zeal of a fiery and impetuous people, till that critical and ma- 
ture jundure, when every ftep they took was decifive and fuccefsfuL 

Meanwhile their caufe received reinforcement from two dif- 
ferent quarters, whence they never could have expeded it. The 
ambition of the houfe of Guife, and the bigotry of Mary of Eng- 
land haftened the fubverfion of the Papal throne in Scotland ; and 
by a Angular difpofition of Providence, the perfons who oppofed 
the Reformation in every other part of Europe with the fierceft 
zeal, were made inftruments for advancing it in that kingdom. 

Mary of Guife poffefled the fame bold and afpiring fpirit. The Queen 
which diftinguifhed her family. But in her it was foftened by the pj^eT^io *the 
&male charader, and accompanied with greater temper and ad- 
drefs. Her brothers, in order to attain the high objedls at which 
they aimed, ventured upon fuch daring meafures, as fuited their 
great courage. Her defigns upon the fupreme power were con- 
cealed with the utmoft care, and advanced by addrefs and refine- 
ments more natural to her fex. By a dexterous application of 
thofe talents, {he bad acquired a confiderable influence on the 
councils of a nation, hitherto unacquainted with the government 
of women; and without the fmalleft right to any fhare in the 
adminiftration of affairs, had engrofled the chief diredion of 
them into her own hands. But fhe did not long reft fatisfied with 
the enjoyment of this precarious power, which the ficklenefs of 
the Regent;, or the ambition of thofe wlio governed him, might 
io eafily difturb ; and fhe began to fet oi\ foot new intrigues, 
Vol. L Q^ with 
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Book IT. with a defign of undermining him, and of opening to herfelf a 
^ '"'^ -' way to fucceed him in that high dignity. Her brothers entered 
warmly into this fcheme, and fupported it with all their credit at 
the court of France. The French King willingly concurred in a 
meafure, by which he hoped to bring Scotland entirely under 
management, and in any future broil with England, to turn its 
whole force upon that kingdom. 

In order to arrire at the defired elevation, the Queen Dowager 
had only one of two ways to chufe; either violently to wreft the 
power out of the hands of the Regent, or to obtain it by his con- 
fent. Under a minority, and among a warlike and fadious peo* 
pie, the former was a very uncertain and dangerous experiment. 
The latter appeared to be no lefs impradicable. To perfuade 
a man voluntarily to abdicate the fupreme power ; to defcend to a 
level with thofe, above whom he was raifed ; and to be content 
with the fccond place where he hath held the firft, may well pafs 
for a wild and chimerical projed. This, however, the Queen at- 

m 

tempted ; and the prudence of the attempt was fufficiently juf^ 
tified by its fuccefs. 

The Regent's inconftancy and irrefolution, together with the 
calamities which had befallen the kingdom under his adminiftra- 
tion, raifed the prejudices both of the nobles and of the people 
againft him, to a great height; and the Queen fecretly fomented 
thefe with much induftry. All who wiihed for a change met 
with a gracious reception in her court> and their fpirit of dif- 
afFedion was nourifhed by fuch hopes and promifes, as, in every 
Courts the age, impofe on the credulity erf* the fadious. The favourers of 
the Reformation being the moft numerous and fpreading body of 
,. the Regent's enemies, flxe applied to them^ with a particular at-^ 

tention ; 
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tention; and the gentlencfe of her difpofition, and feeming indif- Book II. 
ference to the religious points in difputey made all her promifes of 
protection and indulgence pafs upon them for fmcere. Finding fo 
great a part of the nation willing to fall in with her meafures, 
the Queen fet out for France, under pretence of vifiting her 
tlaughter, and took along with her thofe noblemen, who poffefled 
the grjeateft power and credit among their countrymen. Softened 
by the pleafures of an degant court, flattered by the civilities of 
tiie French iCing, and the carefies of die houfe of Guife, and in- 
fluenced by die ^safonable diftribudon of a few favours, and the 
liberal promife of many more, they were brought to approve of 
. all the Queen*s pretenfions. 

While (he advanced by diefeflow but fure fteps, the Regent 
either did not forefee the danger which threatened him, or ne- 
gleded to provide againil it. The firft difcovery of the train 
which was laid came from two of his own confidents, Carnegie of 
Kinnaird, and Panter Bifhop of Rofs, whom the Queen had 
gained over to her intereft, and then employed as the moft proptt 
inftruments for obtaining his confent. The overture was made to 
him in the name of the French King, enforced by proper threat- 
enings, in order to work upon his natural timidity, and fweetened 
by every promife that could reconcile him to a propofal fo dif- 
agreeable. On the one hand, the confirmation of his French title, 
together with a confiderable penfion, the parliamentary acknow- 
ledgment of his right of fucceffion to the Crowti, and a public ra- 
tification of his conduct during his regency, were off^ered him. 
On the other hand, the difpleafure of the French King, the 
power and popularity of the Queen Dowager, the difaffedion of 
the nobles, with the danger of an after-reckoning, were repre- 

fented in the ftrongeft colours. 
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Book tl. Ir was not poffible to agree to a propofal fo extraordinary and 
^^ ~'"^-^ unexpeded, without fome previous ftruggle; and had the Arch- 
bifhop of St. Andrew*s been prefent to fortify the irrefolute and paf- 
five fpirit of the Regent, he would, in all probability, have rejefted 
it with difdain. Happily for the Queen, the fagadty and ambi- 
tion of that Prelate could, at this time, be no obffarudion ^o her 
views. He was lying at the point of death, and in his abfence, 
the influence of the Queen's agents on a flexible temper counter- 
balanced feveral of the ftrongeft paflion^ in the human mind, and 
obtained his confcnt to a voluntary furrender of the fupreme power. 

Dec^ 1551. After gaining a point of fuch diflSculty, with fo much eafe, 
the Queen returned into Scotland, in full expedation of taking 
immediate pofleflion of her new dignity. But, by this ttme^ the 
Archbifhojp of St. Andrew's had recovered of that diftempef, whicl^ 
the ignorance of the Scottifh phyficians had pronounced to be in?* 
curable. This he owed to the afliftance of the famous Cardan^ 
one of thofe irregular adventurers, in philofophy, of whom Italy 
produced fo many about this period.. A bold genius led him to 
fome ufeful difcoveries, which merit the efl:eem of a more difcern-. 
ing age ; a wild imagination engaged him in thofe chimerical fcir 
cnces, which drew the admiration of his cotemporaries. As a prer 
tender to aftrology and magic, he was revered and confulted by all 
Europe > as z proficient in natural philofophy, he was but little 
known. The archbifliop, it is probable^ confidered him as a power- 
ful magician, when he applied to him for relief; but it was his 
knowledge asa philpfopher, wJuch enabled him to cure his difeafe *. 

♦ Cardan himfelf was more dcfirous of being confidered as an Aftrologcr than a 
Philofophcrj in his book De Genlturit^ we find a calculation* of the Archbilbop'S 
nativity, from which he pretends both to have predided hi» difeafe, and to have 
cfFcfied his cure. He received, from the Archbifhop, a reward of i8ouo crowns. 
A great fum in that zgc. De f^ita fua^_ p. 3^^ 

Together 
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Together with his health, the Archbifliop recovered the en- Book IF. 
drc government of the Regent, and quickly perfuaded him to re- '~ '~ 
cal that difhonourable promife, which he had been feduced by the- 
artifices of the Queen to grant. However great herfurprizp and 
indignation were, at this frelh inilanee of hh inconftaney, fhe wa» 
obliged to difTemble, that fhe might have leifure to renew her in^ 
trigues with* all parties ; with the Proteftants, whom (he favoured' 
andcoortedi more than ever; with the nobles, to whom fhe ren- 
dered herfelf agreeable by various arts ; and with the Regent him- 
felf, in order to gain whom^ fhe employed every argument. But 
whatever imprefEons her emiflaries might have made on the Re- 
gent, it was no eafy, matter to overreach or to intimidate the 
Archbifhop. Under his management, the negociations were fpua 
out to a great length, and his brother maintained his flation with 
that addrefs and firmnefs, which its importance fo well merited* 
The univerfal defedtion of the nobility, the growing power of the 
Froteflants, who all adhered to the Queen Dowager, the reite- 
rated folicitations of the French King, and, above all, the inter^ 
pofition of the young Qijeeu, who was now entering the twelfth 
year of her age, and claimed a^ right of nominating whom fhe 
pleafed to be Regent, obliged him, at laft, to refign, tbat high Prcvaiw on 
oAEmcc, which he had held many years. He obtained, however, JeL^'UV^* 
the fame advantageous terms for himfelf, which had been for- ^^®- 
ijxerly ftipulated.. 

It was in the Parliament which met on the. loth of Aprxli ^.554, She obtains 
that the Earl of Arran executed this extraordinary rcfignation; ^ «£<^°<7*. 
and at the fame time Mary of Guife was. raiffd to that dignity^ 
which had been fo long the objeft of her wifhes. Thus, with 
their own approbation, a woman^ and a flranger, was advanced to 
the fupreme authority, over a fierce and turbulent people, who 

fcldato^i 
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Book II. i^Idom rubmitted, without reludancei to the legal and ancient 
' government of their native Monarchs. 

Reformation While the Q^een Dowager of Scotland contributed fo much 
make great towards the progrcfs of the Reformation, by the protection which 
^^^ * fhe afforded it, from motives of ambition ; the Englifli Queen> 
by her indifcreet zeal, filled the kingdom with perfons active in 
July 6, 15S3. promoting the fame caufe. Mary afcended the throne df England^ 
on the death of her brother Edward, and ibon after married Phii^ 
II. of Spain, To the perfecuting fpirit of the R(mifh iaper* 
^ ftition, and the fiercenefs of that age, fhe added the private re- 
fentment of her own, and of her mother's fufferings, with which 
fhe loaded the Reformed Religion ; and the peevifhnefs and feve<* 
rity of her natural temper carried the acrimony of all thefe prf- 
fions to the utmofl extreme. The cruelty of her perfecutiori 
equalled the deeds of thofe tyrants, who have been the greateft 
reproach to human nature. The bigotry of her clergy could 
fcarce keep pace with the imp6tuofity of her zeal. Even the un- 
relenting Philip was obliged, on^ome occafions, to mitigate the 
rigour of her proceedings. Many among the mofl eminent Re- 
formers fuffered for the do^faines which the/ had taught ; others 
fled from the florm. To the greater part of thefe, Switzerland 
and Germany opened a fecure afylum ; and not a few, out of 
choice or neceffity, fled into Scotland. What they had feen and 
felt in England, did not abate the warmth and zeal of their in- 
dignation againft popery. Their attacks were bolder and more 
fucccfsful than ever; and their dodrines made a rapid progrefs 
among all ranks of men. 

These dodrines, calculated to redify the opinions, and tore- 
form the manners of mankind, had hitherto produced no other 
8 effeds; 
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effeds; but they foon began to operate with greater violence, and Book II. 
proved the occafion, pot only of fubverting the eftablifhed reli- a view rj the 
gionj but of fhaking the throne, and endangering the kingdom. whicrc"n"trl! 
The caufes which facilitated the introdudion of thefe.new opinions ^^^^^ '^^^'"^^ 
into Scotland, and which diffeminated them fo faft through the 
aation, merit, on that account, a particular and careful inquiry. 
The Reformation is one of the grealeft events in the hiftory of 
Biankind> and in whatever point of light we view it, is inftruc- 
tive and interefting* 

The revival of learning in the i jfth and 16th centuries rouzed 
the world from that lethargy, in which it had been funk for many 
ages* The human mind felt its own ftrength, broke the fetters 
of authority by which it had been fo long rfiftrained, and ven- 
turing to move in a larger fphere, puflied its inquiries into every 
fxhjeGtf with great boldnefs, and furprifing fuccefs* 

No fboaer did mankind recover the capacity of excrcifing their 

reafon, thaa religion was one of the firft obje£ts which drew their 

attention. Long before Luther publifhed his famous Thefes^ which 

£hook the Papal throne> fcience and philofophy had laid open to * 

many of the Italians, the impofture and abfurdity of the efta-» 

Uifhed fuperftition. That fubtle and refining people, fatisfied with . 

enjoying thofe difcoveries in fecret, were little difpofed to aflumc 

the dangerous charadier of Reformers, and concluded the know-* 

ledge of truth to be the prerogative of the wife, while vulgar 

minds muft be overawed and governed by popular errors. But, , 

animated with a more noble and difmterefted zeal, the German t 

Theologian boldly eredled the ftandard of truth, and upheld it 

widi an unconcpierable intrepidity, which merits the admiration . 

and gratitude of all fucceeding ages. 

Till 
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Book 1L The occafion of Luther's being firft difgufted with the tenets of 
the Romifh church, and how, from a fmall rupture, the quarrel 
widened into an irreparable breach, is known to every one who has 
been the leaft converfant in hiftory. From the heart of Germany, 
his opinions fpread, with aftonifhing rapidity, all over Europe; and 
wherever they came, endangered or overturned the ancient, but ill- 
founded fyffem. The vigilance and addrefs of the court of RomCt 
and the power and bigotry of the Auftrian family, fuppreffed thefe 
notions on their firft appearance, in the fouthern kingdoms of Eu- 
rope. But the fierce fpirit of the north, irritated by multiplied 
impofitions, could, neither be mollified by the fame arts, nor fub- 
dued by the fame force; and encouraged by-fome Princes from 
piety, and by others out of avarice, it eafily bore down the feeble 
oppofition of an illiterate and immoral clergy. 

The fuperftition of Popery feems to have grown to the mofte»« 
travagant height, in thofe countries which are fituated towards the 
diflPerent extremities of Europe. The vigour of imagination, 
and fenfibility of frame, peculiar to the inhabitants .of fouthern 
climates, rendered them fufceptible of the deepeft impreffions of 
fuperftitious terror and credulity. Ignorance and barbarity were 
no lefs favourable to the progrefs of the fame fpirit, among the 
northern nations. They knew little, and were difpofed to be- 
lieve every thing. The moft glaring abfurdities did not fhock 
their grofs underftandings, and the moft improbable fidions 
were received with implicit afient and admiration. 

Accordingly, that form of Popery, which prevailed in Scot- 
land, was of the moft bigotted and illiberal kind. Thofe dod:rines 
which are nK>ft apt to (hock the human underftanding, and thofe 

legends 
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legends wLich fartheft exceed belief, were propofed to the people Book If. 
without any attempt to palliate or difguife them ; nor did they ever 
call in queftion the reafonablenefs of the one, or the truth of the 
other. 

The power and wealth of the church kept pace with the pro- 
grefs of fuperftition ; for it is the nature of that fpirit to obferve 
no bounds in its refpeft and liberality towards thofe, whofe charac- 
ter it efteems facred. The Scottifh Kings early demonftrated how 
much they were under its influence, by their vaft additions to the 
immunities and riches of the clergy. The profufe piety of David I. 
who acquired on that account the name of Saint, transferred almoft 
the whole crown-lands, which were at that time of great extent, 
into the hands of Ecclefiaftics. The example of that virtuous 
Prince was imitated by his fucceffors. The fpirit fpread among all 
orders of men, who daily loaded the priefthood with new poflef- 
fions. The riches of the church all over Europe were exorbitant ; 
but Scotland was one of thofe countries, wherein they had fartheft 
exceeded the juft proportion. The Scottifh clergy paid one half 
of every tax impofed on land ; and as there is no reafon to think 
that, in that age, they would be loaded with any unequal fliare 
of the burden, we may conclude, that, by the time of the reforma- 
tioa> little lefs than one half of the property in the nation had 
fallen into the hands of a fociety, which is always acquiring, and 
canr never lofe. 

The nature, too, of a confiderable part of their property ex- 
tended the influence of the clergy. Many eftates, throughout the 
kingdom,- held of the church ; church-lands were let in leafe at an 
eafy rent, and were poffeflcd by the younger fons, and defcendants 

Vol. I. R of 
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Book IL of the beft famiKes *. The connexion hctwcenjuperior and vt^at^ 
^"""^^ between landlord and tenant, created dependencies, and gave rife 

to an union of great advantage to the church; and in eftimatingt 
the influence of the popifti eccleliaftics over the nation, thefe, aa^ 
well as the real amount of their revenues,, muft be. attended tOf 
and taken into the accounts 

This extraordinary fhare in the national property^as acccnhps^ 
nied with proportbnable weight in the fupreme council of the 
kingdom. At a time, whai the nfunibep q£ temporal Pe6rs^ wat^ 
extremely fmalU and when the LeflGer Btarona^ and repcefeotatlYes* 
of Burroughs feldora attended Parliaments,, the Eceloiijilica formed^ 
a confiderable body there^ And it appears £rom tlK ancient roHk^ 
ef Parliament, and from the manner o£ chufing thlB* lords of Ar*^ 
tides, that the proceedings of that high^aiurt muft hai^ bua^ m 
a great meafunet imder their di^edtoaf.. 

The reverence due to: ^leir £icred charafleit^ wMcH wa^often;^ 
carried incredibly far, contributed not a little to^vardr the growril^ 
of their power. The dignity, the titles^ ztA prtoedenee of the- 
Popiih ckrgy are remarkable^ both, as catrfes and effedls of tluit: 
dominion, which they had acquired over the reft c£ mankind;. 
They were regarded by the credulous laity as beings of afuperior 
^cies; they were neither fubjed to the fame laws, nor tried by 
the lame judges. Every guard, that religion could fupply, was. 
placed around their power, their poffeflions, and their perfons ;; 
and endeavours were ufed, not without fiiccefs,. to reprefent them- 
all as equally facred; 

♦ Keith, 511. Not. (b)^ f Spotf. Hift. of the Cb. of Scot. 449* 

The 
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The reputation for learning, whicl^ however inconfiderable, Book H. 
was wholly engroflfcd by the clergy, added to the reverence which 
they derived from religion* The principles of found philofophy, 
and of a juft tafte, were altogether unknown ; in place of thefe^ 
were fubftituted fiudies, barbarous and unin{lru£tiye ; but as the 
eccleitafiics alone were converfant in them, this procured them 
efleem ; and a very little knowledge drew the admiration of rude 
ages, which knew nothing. War was the £ble profeffion of the 
nobles, and hunting their chief amufement ; they divided their 
time between thefe; unacquainted with the arts, and unimproved 
by fciencc, thciy difiiained any employment foreign from military 
affairs, or which required rather penetration and addre&, tbaa 
bodily vigovr. Wherever the former were neceflary, die clergy 
were entruAed ; becaufe diey alone were properly qualified £or the 
truft. Almoft all tiie high offices in civil government devolved, 
€A this account, uAo thdr hands. The Lord Gbancellor was the 
St& fubjed in the kingdom, both in dignity and power. From 
die earikft-s^gcs of the monarchy, to the death of Cardinal Bea- 
toun, fi&yrfinpr pedons had held that high office; and of thefe, 
forty^dirsc had been ocdefiaitics *. The Lords of Seffion were 
fiipreme Judges in all matters of civil right ; and by its origind 
<on{titutioQ, tkt Prefident and one half of the Senators in this 
court were churchmen. 

To all this we may add, that the clergy being feparated from 
the reft of mankind by the law of celibacy ; and uadiftraded by 
thofe cares, and unincumbered with thofe burdehs which occupy 
and opprefs other men, the interdl of their order became their 
«ily objed, and they were at full leifure to purfue it. 

• Crawf. Offic, of State. 
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Book II. The nature of their fundion gave them accefs to all perfons^ 
and at all feafons. They could employ all the motives of fear, 
knd of hope, of terror and of confolation, which operate moft 
powerfully on the human mind. They haunted the weak and the 
credulous ; they bcfieged the beds of the fick and of the dying. 
They fuflFered few to go out of the world without leaving marks* 
of their liberality to the church ; and taught them to compound 
with the Almighty for their fins, by.beftowing riches upon thofe^ 
who called themfelves his fervants. 

When their own induftry, or the fuperftition of mankind £auled 
of producing this effed, the Ecclefiaftics had influence enough to 
' call in the aid of law» ' Whoever died inteftatc^ was prefumed to» 
c have deftined his moveables to pious ufes. The church took pof^ 

feffion of them. The children, the wife, the creditors of the per- 
fon deceafed were often excluded from any fhare in what was* 
efteemed a facred property*. As men are apt to truft to the con- 
tinuance of life with fooliih confidence, and childifhly fhun every^ 
thing, that forces them to think, of their mortality, many die with- 
out fettling their affairs by will; and the bold ufurpation of the 
clergy in this cafe, of which there are frequent veftiges in our. 
laws, though none in our hiftorians, may be reckoned among the 
moft plentiful fources of the wealth of the church. 

At the fame time no matrimonial or teftamentary caufe could 
be tried but in the fpiritual courts, and by laws which the clergy 
themfelves had framed. The penalty, too, by which the decifions 
^f thefe courts were enforced, added to their authority. A (entencc 

♦ EiTajson Brit, Antiq. 174. 
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of excommunication was no lefs formidable, than a fentence of out- 
lawry. It was pronounced on many occafions, and againft various 
crimes: and befides excluding thofe, upon whom it fell, from 
Chriilian privileges, it deprived them of all their rights as men, 
or as citizens ; and the aid of the fecular power concurred with 
the fuperftition of mankind, in rendering the thunders of the 
church no lefs deflrudive than terrible. 

To thefe general caufes, may be attributed the immenfe growth 
both of the wealth and power of the popifli church ; and without 
entering into any more minute detail, this may ferve to difcover 
the foundations^ oa which a ftrudure fo flupehdous was ere&ed. 

*» 

But though^ the laity had contributed, by their own fuperftition ^ 
and profufenefs, to raife the clergy from poverty and obfcurity to 
riches and eminence, they.began,^ by degrees, to feel and to mur*- 
xnur at their incroachments. No wonder haughty and martial 
Barons fhould view the power and poffeffions of the church with 
envy; and regard the lazy and inadive chara^er of churchmen * 
withthe utmoft' contempt. While, at the lame time, the indecent 
and licentioua lives of the clergy gave great and juft oflFence to the - 
people, and confiderably abated the veneration, which they were ^ 
accuftomed to yield to that order of men*. 

Immense wealth, extreme indolence, grofs ignorance, and, . 
above all, the fevcre injundion of celibacy, had concurred to intro- 
duce this corruption of morals among the clergy ; who prefuming 
too much upon the fubmiflion of the people, were at no pains 
cither to conceal, or to difguife their own vices. According to the 
accounts of the Reformers, confirmed by feveral PopUh writerab. , 

thee 
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Book II. tlie moft open and fcandalous diflblution of manners j^evailed 
;among the Scottifh clergy *. Cardinal Beatoun, with the fame 
public pomp, which is due to a legitimate child, cdebrated the 
marriage of his natural daughter with the Earl of Crawfiird^s 
fon t ; and, if we may believe Knox, he publickly continued to 
the end of his days a criminal correfpondence with her motbeff 
who was a woman of rank. The other jHrelates feem not to h»ve 
been more regular and exemplary than their Primate J. 

Men of fuch chara£ters ought, in reaibn, to have ]i>eea a]anBi€4 
at the firfl clamours raifed againft their own morale, and the doc^ 
trines of the church, by the Proteftant preaqhers ; but tbe P^pifli 
€cckfiaftics, either out of pride or ignorance, negleded the proper 
methods for filencing them. Inftead of reforming their lives, or 
^difguifing their vices, they affeded to defpife the cenfures of the 
people. And while the Reformers, by their moftificatiiDns and 
aufterides, endeavoured to refembie the firft props^tors of ChrlAi- 
anity, the Popifli clergy wore compared to all thole perfimSf who 

« Wioset. ap. Keith Appeal. 202, 005. Lefl. de Rdb. Geft« Scot 2ju 

t The marriage articles fubfcribed with his own hand, in which he calls her mf 
iaughtir^ are ftill extant. Keith^ p. 42. 

X A remarkable proof of the diflblute manners of the clergy is found in the public 
records. A greater number of letters of legitimatiom was granted during the firft 
thirty years after the Reformation, than during the whole period that has elapfed 
iince that time. Thefe were obtained by the fens of the Popifli cfefgr. The eode- 
fiaftics, who were allowed to retain dieir benefices, alienated then to their children; 
who, when they acquired wealth, were defirpus that the ftain of illegitimacy migl^t 
no longer remain upon their families. In Keith* s Catahgut nfthe Scotttjh Bijbops^ we 
find feveral inftances of fuch alienations of church lands, by the Popilh incumbents, 
to their natural children* 
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are moil infamous iabiiloiyy for the enormity and fcandal of their Book IL. 
crimes^ 

On. the other hand, mfteatfof mitigating the rigour, or colour- 
iog OTer the abfurdity of -the eftablifhed dodtrines ; inftead of at- . 
tempting to foumi them upon fcripture, or to reconcile them to^ 
lealbn ; they left them without any other fupport or recommenda-^ 
lion than the authority of tl^ church, and the decrees of councils^ 
The faibics concerning purgatory, the virtues of pilgrimage, and: 
ifce merits of the {kints, were Ae topics, on which Aey infifted in^ 
their ifift^OT&s ta the peopie; and tlie duty of preaching being: 
left whoHy to Nfonks of the loweft and moft illiterate oi^ders, their 
ttcnnpofitions were ftill more wifetched and contemptible, than the: 
ftibjeAs mt wlacb they infifted^^ While the Reformers were^ 
atteodod by crowded and admiring audiences, the Popi(h preachers^ 
were either ooiverlally dfclerted, oi liftencd to 'mth- fcorn;. 

fHl* oihljf device wliScfi they employed, in. order to recovertheir 
4bciifeiing repntatiofly or to coniirm the wavering faith, of thc^ 
igea^ixtr was equaiUy imprudent and unfuceefsfuL. As many doc^ 
trines of their church had derived, their credit, atfirft, from ther 
tethoiifey of falfe miracles, they m)w endeavoured to call in thefe- 
tD tfadr aid*; But thofe lying wonders,, which were beheld withi 
Bn&ifpicioue admiration, or heard with- implicit faith, in times o£ ' 
darknefs ai^ of ignorance, met with a, very different reception, im 
a more enlightened period. The vigilance of the Reformers de— 
te£bed diefe impoflures, and expofed not only them^ but the cauie,s 
which a^seded. the aid.offuch.artifices, to ridicule*. 

f* S{ptfwDod, 69^. 
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Book II. As the Popifli eccleliaftics became more and more the objeds of 
^ hatred and of contempt, the difcourfes of the Reformers were 

liftened to as fo many calls to liberty; and belides the pious indig- 
nation which they excited againft thofe corrupt doctrines, which 
had perverted the nature of true Chriftianity ; befides the zeal, 
which they infpired for the knowledge of truth, and the purity 
of religion ; they gave rife alfo, among the Scottifh nobles, to 
other views and paffions. They hoped to fliake oflF the yoke of 
ccclefiaftical dominion, which they had long felt to be oppreflive, 
and which they now difcovered to be unchriftian. They expeded 
to recover poffeffion of the church revenues, which they were now 
taught to confider as alienations made by their ancellors, with a 
profufion no lefs undifceming, than unbounded. They flattered 
themfelves that a check would be given to the pride and luxury 
of the clergy, who would be obliged, henceforward, to confine 
themfelves within the fphere, peculiar to their facred charader. 
An averfion for the eftabliflied church, which flowed from fo many 
concurring caufes, which was raifed by confiderations of religiont 
and heightened by motives of policy, fpread faft through the nation^ 
and excited a fpirit, that burft out, at laft, vnth irrefiAible violence. 

Religious confiderations, alone, were fuflScient to have rouzed 
this fpirit. The points in controverfy with the church of Rome 
were of fo much iir portance to the happinefs of mankind, and 
fo eflential to Chriftianity, that they merited all the zeal with 
which the Reformers contended in order to eilablifh them. But 
the Reformation having been reprefented as the effed of fome wild 
and enthufiaftic frenzy in the human mind, this attempt to ac- 
count for the eagernefs and zeal with which our ancellors em- 
braced and propagated the Pr^teftant dodrines, by taking a view of 
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the political motives, alone, which influenced them, and by Book IL 
fhewing how naturally thefe prompted them to a<3: with fo much 
ardor, will not, perhaps, be efteemed an unneceflary digreffion* 
We now return to the courfe of our hiftory. 

The Queen's elevation to the office of Regent feems to have '554- 
tranfported her, at firft, beyond the known prudence, and mode- 
ration of her character. She began her adminiftration, by con- 
ferring upon foreigners feveral offices of truft and of dignity; a '^^« ^^^^ 
ftep, which both from the inability of ilrangers to difcharge thefe gins her admi- 

, ^ ^ niftrationwith 

offices with vigour, and from the envy which their preferment fomeunpopu- 
excites among the natives, is never attended with good confe- 
quences. Vilmort was made Comptroller, and cntrufted with 
the management of the public revenues^ Bonot was appointed 
Governor of Orkney ; and Rubay honoured with the cuftody of 
the Great Seal, and the title of Vice Chancellor*. It was with 
the higheft indignation, that the Scots beheld offices of the 
greateft eminence and authority, dealt out among ftrangers. By 
thefe promotions they conceived the Queen to have offered an in- 
fult both to their underftandings, and to their courage; to the 
former, by fuppofing them unfit for thofe flations, which their 
anceftors had filled with fo much dignity; to the latter, by ima- 
gining that they were tame enough not to complain of an affront, 
which, in no former age, would have been tolerated with impunity. 

While their minds were in this difpofition, an incident hap- 
pened which inflamed their averfion from French councils to the 
higheft degree. Ever fince the famous conteft between the houfes 

• Lcfly, dc Rcb. Gcft. Scot. 189. 
V0V.I. S Cf 
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Book II. of Valois and Plantagcnet, the French had been accuftomcd to 
embarrafs the Englifh, and to divide their ftrength by the fudden 
and formidable incurfions of their allies, the Scots. But, as thefe 
inroads were feldom attended with any real advantage to Scotland^ 
and expofed it to the dangerous refentment of a powerful neigh- 
bour, the Scots began to grow lefs tradable than formerly, and 
fciupled, any longer, to ferve an ambitious ally at the price of 
their own quiet and fecurity. The change, too> which was daily 
introducing into the art of war, rendered the afiiftance of the 
Scottifh forces of lefs importance to the French Monarch. For 
thefe reafonS) Henry having refolved upon a war with Philip IL 
and forefeeing that the Queen of England would take part in her 
hufband^s quarrel, waa extremely fc^citous to fecure, in Scotland^ 
the ai&ibnce of ibme troops, which would be more at his com- 
mand than an undiiciplined army, led by chieftain$ who were 
almoft independent. In profecution of this def]gn> but under 
pretence of relieving the nobles from the expence and <ianger of 

1555. defendiog the borders, the Qijeen Regent propofed, in Parlia.- 

'meat, to regifier the value of lands throughout the kingdom, to 
knpoie on thcra a ibaall tax» and to apply that revenue towards 
maintaining a body of regular troops, in confbut pay. A fixed 
tax upon land, which the growing expence of government hath 
introduced into almofl; every part of Europe, was unknown at 
that time, and feemed altogether inconfiilent with the free and in- 
dependent fpirit of the feudal government. Nothing could be 
more fhocking to a generous and brave nobility^ than the entruft- 
ing, to micrcenary hands^ the defence of thofe territories which 
bad been ax:^red, or pieCbrved by the blood of their anceflors» 
They received this propofal with the utmoft indignation. About 
300 of the leffer Barons repaired in a body to the Queen Regent, 
V^d reprefented their fenfe of the intended innovatiouf with that 

manly 
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manly and determined boldnefs, which is natural to a free people, Book II. 
in a martial age; lA^larmed at a remonftrance delivered in fo firm 
a tone, and fupported by fuch formidable numbers, the Queen 
prudently abandoned a ichenie, which flie found to be univerfally 
odious. As the Queen herfelf was known perfedly to under- 
ftand the circumftances and temper of the nation, this meafure 
was imputed wholly to the fuggeftions of her foreign counfellors ; 
and the Scots were ready to proceed to the moft violent extre- 
mities againfl them. 

The French, inftead of extinguifhing, added fuel to the flame. Attempts to 
They had now commenced hoftilities againft Spain, and Philip had kingdom In 
prevailed on the Qiieen of England, to reinforce his army with a E^iand. 
confiderable body of her troops. In order to deprive him of this 
aid, Henry had recourfe> as he proje^d, to the Scots; and at« 
tempted to excite them to invade England* But, as Scotland had 
nothing to dread from a Princefs of Mary's character, who, far 
from any ambitious fcheme of 4ifturbing her neighbours, was 
wholly occupied in endeavouring to reclaim her heretical fubje^s; 
the nobles, who were aflembled by the Queen Regent at New 
bottle, liftened to the folicitations of the French Monarch with 
extreme coldnefs, and prudently declined engaging the kingdom 
in an enterprize fo dangerous and unneceffary. What fhe could 
not obtain by perfuafion, the Queen Regent brought about by a 
flratagem. Notwithftanding the peace which fubfifted between 
the two kingdoms, (he commanded her French foldiers to rebuild 
a fmall fort near Berwick, which was appointed, by the laft 
treaty, to be razed. The garrifon of Berwick fallied out ; inter- 
rupted the work; and ravaged the adjacent country. This infult 
rouzed the fiery fpirit of the Scots, and their promptnefs to re- 
venge the lead appearance of national injury diflipated, in a 

S 2 . moment. 
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moment, the wife and pacific refolutions' which they had fo lateFjr 
formed. War was determined, and orders inftantly given for 
raifing a numerous army. But before their forces could aflemble, 
the ardor of their indignation had time to cool, and the Englifh 
having difcovered no intention to pufh the war with vigour, the 
nobles refumed their pacific fyftem, and refolved to ftand alto- 
556. gether upon the defenfive. They marched to the banks of the 

Tweed, they prevented the incurfions of the enemy, and having 
done what they thought fufficient for the fafety and honour of 
their country, the Queen could not induce them, either by her in- 
treaties, or her artifices, to advance another flep. 

While the Scots perfifted in their inactivity, D'Oyfel the 
Commander of the French troops, vvrho poffeflTed entirely the con^ 
fidence of the Queen Regent, endeavoured, with her connivance, 
to engage the two nations in hoftilities. Contrary to the orders of 
the Scottifh General, he marched over the Tweed with his own 
foldiers, and inverted Werk, a garrifon of the Englifli. The 
Scots, inftead of feconding his attempt, were enraged at his pre- 
fumption. The Queen's partiality tow^ards France had long been 
fufpedled; but it was now vifible that fhe wantonly facrificed the 
peace and fafety of Scotland, to the intereft of that ambitious 
and afluming ally. Under the feudal governments, it was in 
camps, that fubjeds were accuftomed to addrefs the boldeft re- 
monftrances to* their Sovereigns. While arms w^ere in their 
hands, they felt their own ftrength; and at that time all their 
rcprcfentations of grievances carried the authority of commands. 
On this occafion, the indignation of the nobles broke out with 
fuch violence, that the Queen perceiving all attempts to engage 
them in adlion to be vain, abruptly difinifled her army, and 
retired with the utmoft fliame and difguft; having difcovered the 
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impotence of her own authority, without effeding any thing, Book II.. 
which could be of advantage to France. ^^ ^ ^ 

It is obfervable, that this firft inftance of contempt for the Re- 
gent's authority can, in no degree, be imputed to the influence of 
the new opinions in religion. As the Queen's pretenfions to the 
Regency had been principally fupported by thofe who favoured the 
Reformation, and as fhe ftill needed them for a counterpoife to 
the Archbiftiop of St. Andrew's, and the partizans of the houfe of 
Hamilton j they were now treated by her with great refped, and 
even admitted to no inconfiderable fliare ia her favour and confi- 
dence. Kirkaldy of Grange, and the other furviving confpirators 
againfl: Cardinal Beatoun were, about this time, recalled by her 
fix)m banifhment; and, through her connivance, the Proteftant 
preachers enjoyed an interval of tranquillity, which was of great 
advantage to their caufe. Soothed by thefe inftances of the 
Queen's moderation and humanity, the Proteftants left to others 
the office of remonftrating ; and the leaders of the oppofite fac- 
tion fet them the firft example of difputing the will of thein 
Sovereigns 

As the Queen R-egent felt how limited and precarious her autho- The Queen's 
rity was, while it depended on the poife of thefe contrary factions, ihe^i^fupbin.. 
fhe endeavoured to eftablifh it on a broader and more fecure foun- 
dation, by haftening the conclufion of her daughter's marriage with 
the Dauphin. Amiable as the Queen of Scots then was, in the 
bloom of youth; and confider^ble as the territories were, which 
fhe wouldhave added to the French monarchy; reafons were not 
wanting to dlfTuade Henry from complcating his firfl plan of mar- 
rying her to his fon. The Conftable Montmorency had employed* 
all his intereft to defeat an alliance which refleded fo much luflre 
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Book II. on the Princes of Lorrain. He had reprefented the impoflibility 
of maintaining order and tranquillity among a turbulent people, 
during the abfence of their Sovereign ; and for that reafon, had 
advifed Henry to beftow the young Queen upon one of the Princes 
of the blood, who, by refiding in Scotland, might preferve that 
kingdom and ufeful ally to France, which, by a nearer union to 
the Crown, would become a mutinous and ungovernable province*. 
But at this time, the Conftablc was a prifoner in the hands of the 
Spaniards, and the Princes of Lorrain were at the height of their 
glory; and their influence, feconded by the ehamxs of the young 
Queen, triumphed over the prudent, but envious remonftraiices 
of their rival, - 

Dec. 14, Th e French King accordingly applied to the Parliamcntof Scot« 

^^ * land, which appointed eight of its members f to reprcfent tiie 

whole body of the nation, at the marriage of the Queen. Among 
the perfons on whom the public choice conferred this honourable 
character, were fome of the moft avowed and zealous advocates 
for the Reformation; by which, may be eftimated the d^;ree of 
refpeA and popularity, which that party had now attained in the 
Icingdom. The inftrudions of the Parliament to thofe commit- 
fioners ftill remain J, and do honour to the wifdom and integrity 
of that affembly. At the fame time that they manifefted, with re- 
{pe(k to the artiqles of marriage, a laudable concern for the dignity 
and intereft of their Sovereign, they employed every precaution 
which prudence could didate, for preferving the liberty and inde- 

* Mclv« Mem. 15. 

t Viz. The ArcbbiOiop of Glafgow, Che Billiop of Roft, the Bi(bop of Orkney, 
the Earls of Rothes and Caflils, Lord Fleeming^ Lord Seton> the Prior of St. An- 
drew's, and John Erflcine of Dun, 

t Keith, Append. 13. 
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pendeoce of the nation, and for fecuring the fucceflion of the Book II. 
Crown in the houfe of Hamilton. 

With regard to each of thefe, the Scots obtained whatever fa- 
tisfaftion their fear or jetiloufy could demand. The young Queen* 
the Dauphin, and the King of France ratified every article, with 
the mod folemn oaths, and confirmed them. by deeds in form, un- 
der their hands and feals. But on the part of France, all this 
was one continued fcene of ftudicd and elaborate deceit. Previous 
to thefe puUic trania^ons with the Scottilh deputies, Mary had 
been perfuaded to fubfcribe privately three deeds, equally unjuft, . 
and invalid; by which, failing the heirs of her own body, Ihe* 
€onferred the kingdom of Scotland, with whatever inheritance or 
fucceflion might accrue to it, in free gift upon the Crown of 
France, declaring all promifes to the contrary, which the neceflhy ^ 
ef her affairs and the foUicitations of ber fubjeds had extorted^ . 
or might extort, from her, to be void and of no obligation ^. 
As It gives us a proper idea, of the ehara^er. of the French court 
under Henry IL we may obferve that the King himfelf, the Keeper 
of the Great Seab, the Dulce of Guile, atnd the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine were the peribos engaged in conducing this perfidious and : 
cli&ooourable projedt. The Queen of Scots was the only inno^ 
cent ador in that fcene of iniquity. Her youth, her inexperience, . 
her education in a foreign country, and her deference to her 
unete^s will, muft vindicate her, in the judgment of every impar-- 
Uid peribn, front any imputation of blame on that account. 

This grant, by which Mary beftowed the inherifairice of her * 
Hngdom upon ftrangers^ was concealed with the utmoft care from 

^ Corps Diplomat tom. v. ai. Keith, j^ 
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Book II. her fubjefls. They feem, however, not to have been unacqualnt- 
~'~ ^ ed vnth the intention of the French to overturn the fettlement of 
the fucceflion in favour of the duke of Chatelherault. The zeal, 
with which the Archbifhop of St, Andrew's oppofed all the mea- 
fures of the Queen Regent, evidently proceeded from the fears 
and fufpicions of that prudent prelate, on this head *. 

April 14, The marriage, however, was celebrated with great pomp; and 

the French, who had hitherto afFe£ted to draw a veil over their de- 
fignsupon Scotland, began now to unfold their intentions without 
any diiguife. In the treaty of marriage, the deputies had agreed 
that the Dauphin fliould affume the name of King of Scotland. 
This they confidered only as an honorary title ; but the French 
laboured to annex to it fome folid privileges and power. They in- 
filled that the' Dauphin's title fliould be publickly recognized ; that 
the Cronvn Matrimonial fliould be conferred upon him ; and that 
all the rights pertaining jto the hufl^and of a Queen fliould be vefl:ed 
in his perfon. By the laws of Scotland, a perfon who married an 
heirefs kept pofleflion of her eftate during his own life, if he hap- 
pened to furvive her, and the children born of the marriage f. This 
was called the courtefy of Scotland. The French aimed at ap- 
plying this rule, which takes place in private Inheritanops, to the 
fucceflion of the kingdom; and that feems to be implied in 
their demand of the Crown Matrimonial^ a phrafe peculiar to the 
Scottifli hiftorians, and which they have negleded to explain. 
As the French had reafon to exped difiiculties in carrying through 

* About this time, the French feem to have had fome defign of reviving the Ear! 
of Lennox's pretenfions to the Succeffion, in order to intimidate and alarm the Duke 
of Chatelherault. Haynes, 215, 219. Forbes Colled. Tol. i. x89. 

t Reg. Maj. lib. \u 58. 
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this mcafure, they began with founding the deputies who were Book II. 
then at Paris. The Englifli, in the marriage articles between their 
Queen and Philip of Spain, had fet an example to the age, of that 
prudent jealoufy and referve, with which a foreigner fhould be 
admitted fo near the throne. Full of the fame ideas, the Scottifh 
deputies had, in their oath of allegiance to the Dauphin, expreiTed 
themfelves with remarkable caution *. Their anfwer was in the 
fame fpirit, refpeitful, but firm ; and difcovered a fixed refolution 
of confenting to nothing, that tended to introduce any alteration 
in the order of fucceffion to the Crown. 

Four of the deputies f happening to die before they returned 
into Scotland, this accident was univerfally imputed to the effeds 
of poifon, which was fuppofed to have been given them by the 
^niflaries of the houfe of Guife. The hiftorians of all nations 
difcover an amazing credulity with refpedJ: to ftories of this kind, 
which are fo well calculated to pleafe the malignity of fome men, 
and to gratify the love of the marvellous which is natural to all, 
that, in every age, they have been fwallowed without examination, 
and believed contrary to reafon. No wonder the Scots fhould eafily 
give credit to a fufpicion, which received fuch ftrong colours of 
probability, both from their own refentment, and from the known 
charaAer of the Princes of Lorrain> fo little fcrupulous about the 
juflice of the ends which they purfued, or . of the means which 
they employed. ' For the honour of human nature, it muft, how- 
ever, be obfervcd, that as we can difcover no motive, which could 
induce any man to perpetrate fuch a crime, fo there appears no 
evidence to prove that it was committed. But the Scots of that 
agC) influenced by national animofities and prejudices, were inca* 

♦ Keith, Append. 20. 

t The Biibop of Orkney, the Earl of Rothes, the Earl of Caffils, and Lord 
Fleming. 
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Book IL pable of examining the circumibnces of the caie with cahnnefii or 

'' '~ "^ of judging concerning them with candour. All parties agreed in 

believing the French to have been guilty of this deteftable adion; 

and it is obvious how ipuch this tended to increafe. the averfion for 

them which was growing among all ranks of men. 

The Regent NOTWITHSTANDING the cold reception which their propofatf 
PaH^ent to concerning the Crtywn Matrimonial met with from the Scottifh de- 
Novcm.*29. puticSf the French ventured to move it in Parliament. The par- 
tizans of the houfe of Hamilton, fufpicious of their defigns upon 
the fucceffion, oppofed it with great zeal. But a party, which the 
feeble and unfteady condud of their leader had brought under much 
difreputation, was little able to withftand the influence of France 
and the addrefs of the Queen Regent, feconded, on this occaficHip. 
by all the numerous adherents of the Reformation. Befides, that 
artful Princefs, drefled out the French demands in a lefs offenfive- 
garb, and threw in fo many limitations as feemed to render them 
of fmall confequence. Thefe either deceived the Scots, or removed 
their fcruples j and in compliance to the Queen, they pafled an zQ^ 
conferring the Crown Matrimonial on the Dauphin ; and with the 
fondeft credulity, trufted to the frail fecurity of words and fiatutes, 
againft the dangerous encroachments of power *. 

Continaes to Thb concurrencc of the Proteftants, with the Queen Regent, 
tXnti/ ^ i^ promoting a meafure fo acceptable to France, while the Popifli 
clergy under the influence of the Archbifhop of St. Andrew*8, op- 
pofed it with fo much violence t> iaone of thofe Angular circum- 

* The kSt of Parliament is worded with die utmoft care, with a view to guard 
againft any breach of the order of fucceiBon. But the Duke, not relying on this 
alone, entered a (blemn pfoteftation to fecurt hia own right, Keith, 76* It is plain, 
that he fufpefted the French of having fome intention to fet afide his right of Aiccef« 
fion ; and, indeed, if they had no defign gf that kind, the eagerneft with which they 
urged their demand was childifli. f Melv. 47. 
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ftances, in the coodud of parties, for which this period is fo re- Book IL 
siarkable. It may be afcribed, in fome degree, to the dextrous 
management of the Queen, but chiefly to the moderation of thofe 
who favoured the Reformation. The Proteftants were, by this 
time, aknoft equal to the Githolics both in power, and in num* 
ber ; and, confcious of their own ftrength, they fubmitted with 
impatience to that tyrannical authority, with which the ancient 
]aw» armed the ecclefiaftics againft them. They longed to be 
exempted from this oppreffive jurifdidion, and publickly to enjoy 
the liberty of profefling thofe opinions, and of exercifing that wor^ 
ihip, which fo great a part of the nation deemed to be founded in 
truth, and to be acceptable to the Deity. This indulgence, to which 
the whol^ weight of pricftly authority was oppofed, there were only 
two ways of obtaining. Either violence muft extort it from the 
relu^ant hand of their Sovereign, or by prudent compliances, they 
might exped it from her favour, or her gratitude. The former 
is an expedient for the redrefs of grievances, to which no nation 
has recourfe fuddenly ; and fubjeiSs feldom venture upon refiftance, 
which is their laft remedy, but in cafes of extreme neceffity. On 
this occaiion, the Reformers wifely held the oppofite courfe, and 
by their zeal in forwarding the (Queen's defigns, they hoped to 
merit her protedion. This difpofition the Queen encouraged to the 
utmoft, and amufed them fo artfully with many promifes, and 
fome conceffions, that, by their afliftance, fhe furmounted in Par- 
liament the force of a national, and perhaps a laudable jealoufy, 
which would, otherwife, have fwayed with the greater number. 

Another circumftance contributed fomewhat to acquire the 

Regent fuch confiderable influence in this Parliament. In Scotland, 

all the bifhoprics, and thofe abbeys which conferred a title to a 

feat in Parliament, were in the gift of the crown *. From the time 

• See Book I. 
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Book II. of her accefiion to the regency, the Queen had kept in her cfwa 
hands almoft all thofe which became vacant, except fuch as were, 
to the great difguft of the nation, beftowed upon foreigners. 
Among thefe, her brother the Cardinal of Lorrain had obtained the 
abbeys of Kelfo and Melrofs, two of the mofi wealthy foundations 
in the kingdom *. By this condu<^, ihe thinned the ecclefkftical 
bench f, which was entirely under the influence of the Archbifhop 
of St. Andrew^s, and which, by its numbers and authority, ufually 
had great weight in the houfe, fo as to render any oppofition it 
could give, at that time, of little confequence. 

The Earl of Argyll, and James Stewart Prior of St. Andrew'is, 
one of the moft powerful, and the other the moft popular leader of 
the Proteftants, were appointed to carry the crown and other en- 
figns of royalty to the Dauphin. But from this they were diverted 
by the part they were called to afl:, in a more interefting fcene, 
which now begins to open. 



Elizabeth fuc- 
ceeds to the 
Crown of 
EnglaDd. 



Before we turn towards this, it is neceflary to obferve, that, 
on the 17 th of November, Mary of England finifhedher fliort, 
and inglorious reign. Her filler Elizabeth took pofTeflion of the 
throne without oppofition ; and the Proteftant religion was, once 
more, eflablifhed by law in England. The acceffion of a Queen, 
who, under very difficult circiimftances, had given ftrong indica- 
tions of thofe eminent qualities, which, in the fequel,„rendered her 
reign fo illuftrious, attradled the eyes of all Europe. Among the 
Scots both parties obferved her firft motions with the utmoft con- 
cern, as they eafily forefaw that (he would not remain long an in- 
different fpedator of their tranfitdions. 

♦ Lcfly, 202. 

t It appears from the rolls of this Parliament, which Lefly calls a rttf fuH one, 
that only feven Bilhops and fixteen Abbots were prefent. 
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Under many difcouragements and much oppreflion, the Re- Book- II; 



formation advaftced towards a fuUeftablifhment in Scotland. All 
the low country, the moft populous, and, at that time, the moft 
warlike part of the kingdom, was deeply tindured with the Pro- 
teftant opinions ; and if the fame impreffions were not made in the 
more diftant counties, it was owing to no want of the fame dif- 
podtions among the people, but to the fcarcity of preachers, whofe 
moft indefatigable zeal could not fatisfy the avidity of thofe, who 
defired their inftrudions.^ Among a peoj^e bred to arms, and fa 
prone to mutiny as the Scots ; and in an age, when religious paf- 
fioBS had taken fuch ftrong poiTeffion.of the humaa mind, a[nd 
moved and agitated it witli fo much violence; the peaceable and 
regular demeanour of fo numerous a party is truly aftonifhing.* 
From the death pf Mn Patrick Hamilton, the firft who fufFered . 
in Scotland for the Proteftant religion, thirty years had elapfed, 
and during fo long a period^ no violation of public order iOr tran-» - 
quillity had .proceeded from, that fe£k*; and though roufed and 1 
imtated by the moft cruel excefles of ecclefiaftical tyranny, they 
did, in no inftance, tranfgrefs thofe bounds of duty which thfc law 
prefcribes to fubjeds. Beiides the prudence of their own leaders, . 
and the protedion»which the Queen Regent, from political motives, , 
afforded them, the moderation of the Archbifhop of St. Andrew's . 
encouraged this pacific, difpbfition. That prelate, whofe private 
life cotemporary writers tax with great irregularities f , governed \ 
the chiurch, for fome years, with a temper and prudence of which . 
there are few examples in that age. But foine time before .the 

* The murder of Cardinal Beatoun was occafioncd by prWate revenge^ and beiiig • 
contrived and executed by iixteen perfons only, cannot, with juftice^ be imputed Uk » 
the whole Proteftant party. 

t Knox, Buchanan, Keitby 208. 
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BookIL meeting of laft Parliament, the Archbifhop departed from thofe 
humane maxims, by which he had hitherto regulated his condud; 
and whether, in fpite to the Queen, who had entered into fo clofe 
an union with the Proteftants, or in compliance with the impor- 
tunities of his clergy, he let loofe all the rage of perfecution againfl 
the Reformed ; fentenced to the flames an aged priefl;, who had 
been convidcd of embracing the Proteftant opinions; aad fum- 
moned feveral others, fufpeded of the fame crime, to appear before 
a fynod of the clergy, which was foon to convene at Edinburgh* 

Nothing could equal the horror of the Proteftants at this un- 
<xpe6ted and barbarous execution, but the zeal, with which they 
efpoufed the defence of a caufe, that now feemed devoted to de- 
ft rudion . They had immediate recourfe to the Queen Regent j and 
as her fuccefs in the Parliament, which was then about to meet, 
depended on their concurrence, flie not only flieltered them from 
the impending ftorm, but permitted them the exercife of their re- 
ligion, with more freedom than they had hitherto enjoyed. Unla- 
tisfied with this precarious tenure, by which they held their reli- 
gious liberty, the Proteftants laboured to render their poffeffion of 
it more fecure and independent. With this view, they determined 
to petition the Parliament for fbme legal proteOion, againft the 
exorbitant and oppreflive jurifilidion of the ecclefiaftical courts, 
which,^ by their arbitrary method of proceeding, founded in the 
canon law, were led to fentences the moft fliocking to humanity, 
by maxims the moft repugnant to juftice. But the Queen, who 
dreaded the eff^efts of a debate on this delicate fubje<3:, which could 
not fail of exciting high and dangerous paflions, prevailed on the 
leaders of the party, by new and more folemn promifes of her pro- 
tedion, to defift from any application to Parliament, where their 

numbers 
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numbers and influence would, in all probability, have procured Book 11. 
them, if not the entire redrefs, at leaft,^ fome mitigation of their 
grievances* 

They applied to another aflembly, to a convocation of the Po- 
pifli clergy, but with the fame ill fuccefs, which hath always at- 
tended every propofal for Reformation, addreffed to that order of 
men. To abandon ufurped power, to renounce lucrative error, are 
lacrifices, which the virtue of individuals has, on fome occafions,. 
offered to truth ; but from any fociety of men, no fuch effort can 
be expeded* The corruptions of a fociety, recommended by com- 
mon utility, and juflified by univerial prance,, are viewed, by its 
members,, without ihame, or horror ; and Reformation never pro- 
ceeds from themfelves, but is always forced upon, them by fome 
fxeign haxuL Suitable to this unfeeling and inflexible fpirit, was 
the behaviour of the convocation in the prefent conjimdure. All 
die demands of the Proteftants were rejeded- with contempt; and: 
the Popiih clergy, far from endeavouring, by any prudent concef-- 
fions, tofoothand to reconcile fuch a numerous body, afferted 
the dodrines of their church, concerning fome of the moft ex<^ 
ceptionable articles, with an ill-timed rigour, which gave new. 
offence*. 

During the fitting of the convocation, the Proteftants firft 
began to fufped fome change in the Regent^s difpofition towards . 
them. Though joined with them for many years, by intereft, and 
united, as they conceived, by the ftrongeft ties of affedion and of 
gratitude, fhe difcovered, on this occafion, evident fymptoms, not: 
only of coldneis, but of a growing diiguft and averfion. In order 

♦ Keith, 81. 
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Book II. to account for this, our hiftorians do little more than produce the 
trite obfenrations concerning the influence of profperity to alter the 
character, and to corrupt the heart. The Queen, fay they, having 
reached the aitmc^ point to which her ambition afpired, no longer 
preferved her accuftomed moderation, but, with an infolence ufual 
to the fortunate, looked down upon thofe, by whofe affiftance fhc 
had been enabled to rife fo high. But it is neither in the depravity 
of the human heart, nor in the ingratitude of the Queen *8 difpo- 
fitlon, that we muft fearch for the motives of her prefent conduft. 
Thefe were derived from another, and a more remote fource, 
which, in order to clear the fubfequent tranfadions, we fliall en- 
deavour to open with fome care. 



AroUdovs 
views of the 
Princes of 
JLorraui. 



The ambition of the Princes of Lorrain had been no lefs fuc- 
cefsful, than daring; but all their fchemes were diftinguifhed by 
being vaft and unbounded. Though ftrangers at the court of 
Franqe, their emineift qualities had raifed them, in a fhort time, 
to an height of power, fuperior to that of all other fubjeds, and 
had placed them on a level even with the Princes of the blood 
themfelves. The church, the army, the revenue, were under 
their diredion. Nothing but the royal dignity remained unat- 
tained, and they were elevated to a near alliance with it, by the 
marriage of the Queen of Scots to the Dauphin. In order to gra- 
tify their own vanity^ and to render their niece -more worthy the 
heir of France, they fet on foot her claim to the Crown of England, 
which was founded on pretences not unplaufible. 



The tragical amours and marriages of Henry VIII. are Jcnown 
to all the world. Moved by the caprices of his love, or of his 
Tcfentment, that impatient and arbitrary Monarch had divorced or 
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beheaded four of the fix Queens, whom he married. In order to Book IL 

gratify him, both his daughters had been declared illegitimate by ^J^559- 

zCt of Parliament; and yet, with that fantafiic inconfiflence 

which diftinguifhes his charafter, he, in his laft will, whereby he 

was impowered .to . fettle the order of fucceffion, called both of 

them to the throne, upon the death of their brother Edward ; 

and, at the fame time, paifing by the pofterity of his eldeft fitter 

Margaret Queen of Scotland, he appointed the line of fucceffion 

to continue in the defcendants of his younger filler, the Duchefe 

of Suffolk. 

In confequence of this deflination, the validity whereof was ad- 
mitted by the Englifh, but never recognized by foreigners, Mary 
had reigned in England, without the leafl complaint of neighbour- 
ing Princes. But the fame caufes, which facilitated her acceffion 
to the throne, were obfbicles to the elevation of her fifler Eliza- 
beth, and rendered her pofTefiion of it precarious and infccure. 
Rome trembled for the Catholic faith, under a Proteftant Queen 
of fuch eminent abilities. The fame fuperflitious fears alarmed 
the court of Spain. And France beheld, with indignation, a. 
throne, to which the Queen of Scots could form fo many preten- 
fions, occupied by a rival, whofe birth, in the opinion of all good 
Catholics, excluded her from any legal right of fucceffion. The 
impotent hatred of the Roman Pontiff, or the flow councils of 
Philip U. would have produced no fudden or formidable efFed- 
The ardent and impetuous ambition of the Princes of Lorrain, 
who, at that time, governed the court of France, was more de- 
cifive, and more to be dreaded. Inftigated by them, Henry, 
foon after the death of Mary, perfiiaded his daughter-in-law and They per- 
her hufband, to aflume the title of King and' Queen of England, a^^^^ j^^^^ 
They affeded to publifh this to all Europe, They ufed that flyle SedIS.'** 
Vol. I. U and 
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Book IL and appellation in public papers, fome of which ftill remain*. 

^ /~ "^ The arms of England were engraved on their coin and plate, and 
born by them on all occafions. No preparations, however, were 
made to fupport this inipolitic and premature claim. Elizabeth 
was already feated on her throne; die poflefled all the intrepidity 
of fpirit, and all the arts of poHcy, which were neceflary for 
'maintaining that ftation. England was growing into reputation 
for naval power* The marine of France had been utterly neg- 
lected; and Scotland remained the bnly avenue, by which the 

Kefolvetoin- territories of Elizabeth could be approached. It was on that fide, 
•land. therefore, that the Princes of Lorrain determined to make their 

attack t ; and, by ufing the name and pretenfions of the Scotti/h 
Queen, they hoped to rouze the Englifli Catholics, formidable at 
that time by their zeal and numbers, and exafperated to the ut-' 
mod againft Elizabeth, on account of the change which fhe had 
made in the national religion* 

In order fo It was vain to exped the affiftance of the Scottifli Proteftanta 
to dethrone a Queen, whom all Europe efteemed the guardian 
and defender of the Reformed faith. To break the power and 
reputation of that party in Scotland, became, for this reafon, a 
necefTary ftep towards the invafion of England. With this, the 
Princes of Lorrain refolved to open their fcheme. And as perfe- 
cution was the only method for fuppreffing religious opinions^ 
known in that age, or didated by the defpotic and fanguinary 
fpirit of the Romifli fuperftition, this, in its utmoft violence, they 
determined to employ. The Earl of Argyll, the Prior of St. 
Andrew's, and other leaders of the party, were marked out by 

♦ AndcrfonVDIplom, Scot. No. 68 & 164. 
t Forbes, Colleft. i. 253, 277. 
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them for immediate deftrudion*; and they hoped, by punifhing BookIL 
them, to intimidate their followers. InftruQ:ions for this pur- ^"^^TTT^ 
pofe were fent from France to the Queen Regent, That humane 
and fagacious Princefs condemned a meafure, which was equally 
violent and impolitic. By long refidence in Scotland, flie had 
become acquainted with the eager and impatient temper pf the 
nation ; flie well knew the power, th^ number, and popularity of 
the Proteftant leaders; and had been a witnefs to the intrepid and 
unconquerable refolution which religious fervour could infpire. 
What, then, couW be gained by rouzing this dangerous fpirit, 
which, hitherto, all the arts of policy had fcarce been able to 
reftrain ? If it once broke loofe, the authority of a Regent would 
be little capable to fubdue, or even to moderate its rage. And if, 
in order to quell it, foreign forces were called in, this would give 
the alarm to the whole nation, irritated already at the exceffive 
power which the French poffeffed in the kingdom, and fufpicious 
of all their defigns. Amidft the fhbck which this might occa- 
fion, far from hoping to exterminate the Proteftant dodrine, it 
would be well if the whole fabric of the eftabliftied church were 
not ftiaken, and perhaps overturned from the foundation. Thefe 
prudent remonftrances made no impreffion on her brothers; pre- 
cipitant, but inflexible in all their refolutions, they infifted on 
the full and rigorous execution of their plan. Mary, paflionately 
devoted to the interefts of France, and ready, on all occafions, to 
facrifice her own opinions to the inclinations of her brothers, pre- 
pared to execute their commands, with implicit fubmiffion f ; and, 
contrary to her own judgment, and to all the rules of found policy, 

♦ Forbes, !• 152. 

t Mel. 48. Mem, de Caftclnau, ap. Jeb» vo\ ii» 44S. 
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Book II. flie became the inffaiiment of exciting civil commotions in Scot- 
15S0» ^^^^* which ended with the ruin of the French power, and of 
the Popifli religion in that kingdonu 

The Regent From the time of the Queen^s competition for the Regency 
^ua wiih^rcl with the Duke of Chatelherault, the Popifli clergy, under the di- 
P^ciuil! "^^^^ ^f *« Archbifliop of St. Andrew's, had fet themfelves in 
oppofition to all her meafures. Her firft ftep towards the execu- 
tion of her new fcheme was to regain their favour. Nor was 
this reconcilement a matter of difficulty. The Popifli ecclefiaftics, 
feparated from the refl: of mankind by the law of celibacy, the 
boldeft and mod fuccefsful invention of human policy ; and com- 
bined among themfelves in the dofefl: and moft facred union; 
have been accuflomed, In every age, to facrifice all private and 
particular paflions to the dignity and intereft of thdr order. 
Delighted, on this occafion, with the profpe£k of triumphing over 
a fadion, whofe encroachments they had long dreaded; and 
'....animated with the hopes of rfe-fcftabtiflilng their declining gran- 
deur on a firmer balls ; they, at onfce, cancelled the memory of 
paft injuries, and engaged to fecond the Queen in all her attempts 
to check the progrefs of the Reformation. The Queen, being 
fecure of their affiftance, openly approved of the decrees of the 
<:on vocation, by which the principles of the Reformers were con- 
ilemned ; and at the fame time, flie iffued a Proclamation, en- 
joining all perfons to obferve the approaching feftlval of Eafter, 
according to the Romifli rituaL 

As it was no longer poffible to miflake the Queen^s intentions, 
the Pf oteftants, w^ho faw the danger approach, in order to avert 
it, employed the Earl of Glencairn, and Sir Hugh Campbell of 
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lioudon, to expoftulate with her, concerning this change towards Book II. 

feverity, which their former fervices had fo little merited, and i^^cl 

which her reiterated promifes gave them no reafon to expedL 

She, without difgui£e or apolqgy, avowed to them her refolution 

of extirpating the Reformed religion out of the kingdom* And, 

upon their urging her former engagements, with an uncourtly, 

but honeft boldnefs, ihe fo far forgot her ufual moderation, as to 

utter a fentimeat, which, however apt thofe of royal condition 

may be to entertain it, prudence fhould teach them to conceal as 

much as poffible. " The promifes of Princes, fays (he, ought 

^ not to be too carefully remembered, nor the performance of 

^ them exaded, unleis it iuits their own conveniency^" 

The indignation which betrayed the Queen into this rafh ex- sommow 
preffion, was nothing in comparifon of that, with which (he was ^^s'J^^^*^^ 
animated^ upon hearing that the public exercife of the Reformed ^^^^^ ^*«- 
r^ligioa had been introduced into the town of Perth. At once, 
Qxe threw off the mafk, and commanded all the Protellant preach- 
ers in the kingdom to be fummoned to a court of juflice, which 
was to be held at Stirling on the tenth of May. The Prote- 
Hants, who^ from their -union, began^ about this time, to be 
diftinguifhed by the name of the Congregation, were 
alarmed, but not intimidated by this danger ; and inilantly re- 
folved not to abandon the men, to whom they were indebted for 
the moft valuable of all blefliqgs, the knowledge of truth. At 
that time there prevailed in Scotland, with refpeft to criminal 
jtrials, a cuftom, introduced, at firft, by the inilitutions of vat- 
Ullage and clanfhipt and Jtolerated> afterwards, under a feeble 
government ; any perfon accufed of a ccime was accompanied to 
the place of trial, by a retinue of his friends and adherents, af- 
ifembled for that purpofe^ from .every corner of the kingdom. 
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Book IL Authorized by this ancient practice, the Reformed convened, in 
great numbers, to attend their paftors to Stirling. The Queen 
dreaded their approach with a traiii fo numerous, though unarmed, 
and in order to prevent them from advancing, (he empowered 
John i^Erfkine of Dun, a perfon of eminent authority with the 
party, to promife, in her name, that (he would put a ftop to the 
intended trial, on condition, the prjeachers and their retinue ad- 
vanced no nearer to Stirling. Erlkine, being convinced himfelf 
of the Queen's fmcerity, ferved her with the utmoft zeaL And 
the Proteftant^, averfe from proceeding to any aft of violence, 
liftened with pleafure to fo pacific a propofition. The preachers, 
with a few leaders of the party, remained at Perth ; the mul- 
titude, which had gathered from different parts of the kingdom, 
difperfed, and retired to their own habitations. 

Breaks a pro- BuT, notwithftanding this folemn promife, the Queen, on the 
they had lU tenth of May, proceeded ta call to trial the perfons who had been 
^^"^ • fummoned, and upon their non-appearance, the rigour of juftice 

took place, and they w^re pronounced outlaws. By this ignoble 
artifice, fo incompatible with regal dignity, and .fo inconfiftent 
with that integrity which fliould prevail in all tranfadions between 
Sovereigns and their fubjedls, the Queen forfeited the efteem 
and confidence of the whole nation. The Proteftants, ihocked 
no lefs at the indecency, with which fhe violated the public faith, 
than at the danger which threatened themfelves, prepared boldly 
for their own defence. Er&ine, enraged at having been made 
the inftrument for deceiving his party, inftantly abandoned Stir- 
ling, and repairing to Perth, added to the zeal of his aflbciates, 
by his reprefentations of the Queen's inflexible refolution to fup- 
prefs their religion. 

The 
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The popular rhetoric of Knox powerfully feconded his re- Book lU 
prefentations : He having been carried a prifoncr into France, ir en. 
together with the other perfons taken in the caftle of St. An- ' hs occa- 
drews, loon made his efcape out of that country; and rending icaion at - 
fometimes in England^ fometimcs in Scotland, had, at laft, been 
driven out of both kingdoms by the rage of the Popifh cler- 
gy, and was obliged to retire . to Geneva. Thence he was 
called by the leaders of the Proteftants in Scotland j and, in 
compliance with their folicitations, he fet out for his native 
country, where he arrived a few days before the trial appoint- 
ed at Stirling. He hurried inftantly to Perth, to fhare with 
his brethren in the common danger, or to affift them in pro- 
moting the common caufe. While their minds were in that 
ferment, which the Queen's pcrfidioufnefs and their own danger 
occafioned, he mounted the pulpit, and by a vehement harangue 
againft idolatry, inflamed the multitude with the utmofl rage. 
The indifcretion of a prieft, who, immediately after Knox's fer- 
mon, was preparing to celebrate mafs, and began to decorate the 
altar for that purpofe, precipitated them into immediate a£lion.. 
With tumultuary, but irrefiftible violence, they fell upon the 
churches in that city, overturned the altars, defaced the pidures, 
broke in pieces the images; and proceeding next to the monafte- 
ries, they, in a few hours, laid thofe fumptuous fabrics almofl 
level with the ground. This riotous infurredion was not the ef- 
feft of' any concert or previous deliberation : cenfured by the re- 
formed preachers, and publickly condemned by the perfons of 
moft power and credit with the party, it muft be regarded merely 
as an accidental eruption of popular rage*. 

♦ Koox,. Hift. ia7> 128,. 
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But to the Queen herfelf, thefe procecdinga appeared in a very 
diflFerent light. Befidea their manifeft contempt for her authority, 
the Proteftants had violated every thing in religion, which {he 
eileemed venerable or holy ; and, on both thefe accounts^ fhe de* 
termined to inflid the fevered vengeance on the whole party. She 
had already drawn the troops in French pay to Stirling; with thefe* 
and what Scottifh forces fhe could levy of a fudden> ihe marched 
diredly to Perth, in hopes of furprifing the Proteftant leaders, be- 
fore they could alTemble their followers, whom out of confidence in 
her difingenuous promifes they had been rafhly induced to di^ifs. 
Intelligence of thefe preparations and menaces was foon conveyed 
to Perth. The Proteftants would, gladly, havefoothed the Queen, 
by addreflesboth to herfelf, and to the perfons of greateft credit in 
her court; but finding her inexorable, they, with great vigour, 
took meafures for their own defence. Their adherents, animated 
with zeal for religion, and dager toexpofe themfelves in fo good a 
caufe, flocked, in fuch numbers, to Perth, that they not only fe- 
cured the town from danger, but, within a few days, were in a 
condition to take the field, and to face the Queen, who advanced 
with an army 7000 ftrong* 

Neither party, however, was impatient to engage. The 
Queen dreaded the event of a battle with men, whom the fer- 
vour of religion raifed above the fenfe of fear, or of danger. The 
Proteftants beheld, with regret, the Earl of Argyll, the Prior of 
St. Andrew's, and fome other eminent perfons. of their party, ftill 
adhering to the Queen ; and deftitute of their aid and counfel, de- 
clined hazarding an adion, the ill fuccefs of which might have 
proved the ruin of her caufe. The profped of an accommoda- 
tion was for thefe reafons highly acceptable to both fides : Argyll 
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and the Prior, who were the Queen's commiflioners for conducing Book II. 
the negociation, feem to have been fincerely defirous of reconciling tc-Q 
the contending fadions ; and the Earl of Glencairn arriving unex- 
pededly with a powerful reinforcement to the Congregation, aug- 
mented the Queen's eagernefs for peace- A treaty was accordingly a treaty con- 
concluded, in which it was ftipulated, that both armies fhould be 
difbanded, and the gates of Perth fet open to the Queen ; that in- 
demnity fhould be granted to the inhabitants of that city, and to 
all others concerned in the late infurredion ; that no French garri- 
fon fhould be left in Perth, and no French foldiers fhould approach 
within three miles of that place ; and that , a Parliament fhould 
immediately be held, in order to compofe whatever differences 
might flill remain *• 

The leaders of the Congregation, diftruflful of the Queen's fin- May 29. 
cerity, and fenfible that conceflions, flowing not from inclination, 
but extorted by the neceffity of her affairs, could not long remain 
in force, entered into a new affociatioui by which they bound ' 
themfelves, on the firfl infringement of the prefent treaty, or on 
the leafl appearance of danger to their religion, to reaffemble their 
followers, and to take arms in defence of what they efleemed the 
caufe of God and of their country f. 

The Queen, by her conduft, demonflrated thefe precautions to Broken by 
be the refult of no groundlefs or unnecefTary fear. No fooner were ^ ^ ^^^"^' 
the Proteflant forces difmifTed, than fhe broke every article in the 
treaty. She introduced French troops into Perth, fined fpme of 
tlie inhabitants, banifhed others, removed the Magiflrates out of 
office, and, on her retiring to Stirling, fhe left behind her a gar- 

* Keith, 89, t Knox, i3«. 
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Book II. rifon of 600 men, with orders to allow the cxercife of 110 other 
religion than the Roman Catholic, The fituation of Perth, a place 
at that time of fome ftrcngth, and a town the moft proper of anj- 
in the kingdom for the ftation of a garrifon, feems to have allnred 
the Queen to this unjuftifiable, and ill-judged breach of public 
faith; which fhe endeavoured to colour, by alleging that the 
body of men left at Perth v^s entirely compofed of native Scots,, 
though kept in pay by the King of France* 

The Qttcen's fchemc began gradually to unfold ; it was now 
appiarent, that not only the Religion, but the Liberties of the 
kingdom were threatened; and that the French troops were to be 
employed as inftruments for fubduing the Scots, and wreathing: 
the yoke about their necks. Maitial as the genius of the Scots^ 
then was, the poverty of thehr country made it impoffible to keep 
their armies long affembled j and even a very fmall body of regular 
troops might have proved formidable to the nation, though con- 
fifting wholly of foldiers. But what number of French forces were 
^ then in Scotland, at what times, and under what pretexts they 
returned, after having left the kingdom in the year 1550, we can- 
not, with ahy certainty, determine. Cotemporary hiftorians often' 
feledl, with little judgment, the circumftances which they tranfmit 
to pofterity ; and, with refpe£l to matters of the greateft curiofity 
and importance, leave fucceeding ages altogether in th6 dark. We 
may conjefture however, from fome paffages in Buchanan, that 
the French and Scots in French pay, amounted at leaft to 3000 
men, under the command of Monf. D*Oyfel, a creature of the 
houfe of Guife ; and they were foon augmented to a* much more 
formidable number. 
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The Queen, encouraged by having fo confideraUe a body of Book II. 
well difciplined troops at her command, and inftigated by the vio* * t7co^ 
lent counfels of D*Oyfcl, had ventured, as we have obferved, to 
violate the treaty of Perth, and, by that rafh adion, once more 
threw the nation into the moft dangerous convuliions. The Earl TheProtcft. 

ants again 

of Argyll and Prior of St. Andrew's inflantly deferted a court, take arms. 
where faith and honour feemed to them to be no longer regarded. 
The Barons from the neighbouring counties repaired to them, the 
preachers rouzed the people to arms, and wherever they came, the 
fame violent operations, which accident had occafioned at Perth, 
were now encouraged out of policy. The enraged multitude was 
let loofe, and churches and monafteries, the monuments of eccle* 
fiaftic pride and luxury, were facrificed to their zeaU 

In order to check their career, Ae Qjieen, without lofing a 
moment, put her troops in motion ; but the zeal of the Congre- 
gation got the ftart, once more, of her vigilance and a^vity* In 
that warlike age, when all men were accuftomed to arms, and oa 
the leaft profpeft of danger were ready to run to them, the leaders 
of the Proteftants found no difficulty to raife an army. Though 
they fet out from St. Andrew's with a flender train of an hundred 
horfe, crowds flocked to their ftandards from every corner of the 
country through which they marched, and before they reached 
Falkland, a village only ten miles diftant, they were able to meet 
the Queen with fuperior force ♦. 

The Queen furprized at the approach of fo formidable a body, 
which was drawn up by its leaders in fuch a manner, as added 
greatly in appearance to its numbers, had again recourfe to nego- 

• Kiiox, 141. 
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ciation. She found, however, that the prefervation of the Fro-^ 
teftant religion, their zeal for which had at firft rouzed the leaders 
of the Congregation to take arms, was not the only objed they had 
They aim at now in view. They were animated with the warraeft love of civil 
vii aa well as liberty, which they conceived to be in imminent danger, from the 
griifvaoccj. attempts of the French forces ; and thefe two paffions mingling^ 
added reciprocally to each other's ftrength^ Together with more 
enlarged notions in religion^ the Reformation filled the human: 
mind with more liberal and generous fentiments concerning civil 
government. The genius of Popery is extremely favourable to 
the power of Princes. The implicit fubmiffioa to all her decrees, 
which is exaded by the Romiih Church, prepares and breaks th« 
mind for political fervitude ; and the dodrines of the Reformer^ 
by overturning the eilablifhed fyftem of fuperftition, weakened the 
firmed foundations of civil tyranny. That bold fpirit of enquiry,, 
which led men to rejedt theological errors, accompanied them in 
other fciences, and difcovered every where the fame manly zeal 
for truth. A newftudy introduced at the fame time, added greater 
force to the fpirit of liberty. Men became acquainted- with the 
Greek and Roman authors, who defcribed exquiGte models of free 
government, far fuperior to the inaccurate and oppreffive fyftem 
cftablifhed by the feudal law ; and produced fuch illuftrious ex^ 
am pies of public virtue as wonderfully fuited both the circumftances, 
and fpirit of that age. Maay among the moft eminent reformers, 
were themfelves confiderable mafters in ancient learning ; and aU 
of them eagerly adopted the maxims and fpirit of the ancients,, 
with regard to government *• The moft ardent love of liberty 

accompanied 

♦ The cxccflive admiration of ancient policy was the occafion of* Knox's famous 
book concerning the Government of IVonun^ wherein^ conformable to the maxims 

of 
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sccompanied the Proteftant religion, throughout all its progrefs ; Book II. 
and wherever it was embraced^ it rouzed an independent fpirit, 1559. 
which rendered men attentive to their privileges as fubjeds, and 
jealous of the incroachments of their Sovereigns. Knox, and the 
€ther preachers of the Reformation, infufed generous fentiments 
concerning government into the minds of their hearers ; and the 
Scottifh Barons, naturally free and bold, were prompted to aflert 
their rights with more freedom and boldnefs than ever. Inftead of 
obeying the Queen Regent, who had enjoined them to lay down 
their arms, they demanded not only the redrefe of their religious 
grievances, but as a preliminary toward fettling the nation, and 
fecuring its liberties, required the immediate expulfion of the 
French troops out of Scotland. It waa not in the Queen's power 
to make fo important a conceflion, without the concurrence of the 
French Monarch ; and as fome time was requifite in order to obtain 
that, fhe hoped, during this interval, to receive fuch reinforce- 
ments from France, as would infure the accomplifhment of that 
defign, which fee had twice attempted with unequal ftrength. 
Mean while, fhe agreed to a ceflation of arms for eight days, and, junc 13.. 
before the expiration of thefcy engaged to tranfport the French 
troops to the South fide of the Forth ; and to fend commiflioners 
to Stk Andrew's, who fhould labour to bring all differences to ac- 
commodation. As fhe hoped, by means of the French troops, to 
overawe the Proteflants in the fouthern counties, the former article 

of the ancient legiflators, which modern experience has proved to be ill-founded, he 
pronounces the elevation of women to the fupreme authority, to be utterly deftrudlive 
of good government. His principles, authorities, and examples were all drawn from 
ancrent writers. The fame obfervation may be made with regard to Buchanaa*s 
Dialogue, De Jure Regni apud Scotos. It is founded not on the maxims of feudal, but 
of ancient government, 

in; 
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Boox IL in the treaty was pundhially executed ; the latter, having beea 
inferted merely to amufe the Congregationi was no longer remem^ 
bered. 



1559- 



Afccondtrca. By thefe reiterated and wanton inftances of perfidy, the Queen 

ty violated* ^^^ 

loft all credit with her adverfaries ; and no fafety appearing in any 
other courfe, they again took amis with more inflamed refentment, 
and with bolder and more extenfive views. The removing of the 
French forces had laid open to them all the country fituated between 
Forth and Tay. The inhabitants of Perth alone remaining fub- 
jeded to the infolence and exadions of the garrifon, which the 
Queen had left there, implored the alliftance of the Congregation 
for their relief. Thither they marched, and having, without efied, 
required the Queen to evacuate the town in terms of the former 
treaty, they prepared to befiege it in form. The Queen employed 
the Earl of Huntly and Lord Erfkine to divert them from this 
enterprize. But her wonted artifices wore now of no avail ; re- 
peated fo often, they could deceive no longer ; and without liften- 
ing to her offers, the Protdftants continued the fiege, and foon 
obliged the garnfoa to capitulate. 

Rapid march After the lofs of Perth, the Queen endeavoured to fdze Stir- 
the frotcL^ ^^^S^ ^ P^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ftrcngth, and, from its coptimand of the only 
*""• bridge over the Forth, of great importance^ But the leaders of 

the Gmgregation, having intelligence of her defign, prevented the 
execution of it, by a hafty march thither, with part of their forces. 
The inhabitants, heartily attached to the caufe, fet open to them 
the gates of their town. Thence they advanced, with the fame 
rapidity, towards Edinburgh, which the Queen, on their approach, 
abandoned with precipitation, and retired to Dunbar. 

The 
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The Protcftant army, wherever it came, kindled, or Ipread the 
ardour of Reformation, and the utmoft excefles of violence were 
committed upon churches and monafteries. The former were 
^iled of every decoration, which was then efteemed facred, the 
latter were laid in ruins. We are apt, at this diftance of time, to 
condemn the furious zeal of the Reformers, and to regret the over- 
throw of fo many ftat^ly fabrics, the monuments of our anceflors 
magnificence, and among the noblefl ornaments of the kingdom. 
But, amidft the violence of a Reformation, carried on in oppofi- 
tion to legal authority, fome irregularities were unavoidable ; and 
perhaps no one could have been permitted more pn^r to allure 
and intereft the multitude, or more fatal to the grandeur of the 
eftabliihed church. However abfurd and ill-founded the fpecula- 
tive errcMTS of Popery may be, fome inquiry and attention are requi- 
fite towarcb diicovering thenu The abufes and corruptions, which 
had crept into the public worihip o£ that church, lay more open 
to obfervatiott, and by ftriking the fenfes, excited more univerfal 
difguft. Under the loi^ reign of Heathenifm, fuperftition feems to 
have exhaufted its talent of invention, fb that when a fuperftitious 
fpirit ieized Chriftians, they were oUiged to imitate the Heathens 
in the pomp and magnificence of their ceremonies, and to borrow 
firom diem tlie ornaments and decorations of their temples. To the 
pure and fimple worihip of the primitive Chriilians, there fucceeded 
a fpecies of iplendid idolatry, nearly refembling thofe Pagan origi- 
nals, whence it had been copied. The contrariety of fuch obfer- 
vances, to the fpirit of Chrillianity, was almoft the firft thing, ia 
the Romifh fyftem, which awakened the indignation of the Reform* 
crs, who applying to thefe, the denunciations in the Old Tefta* 
ment againfi idolatry, imagined that they could not endeavour at 
fuppreffing them^ with too much zeaL No talk could be more 
r acceptable 
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Book IL acceptable to the multitude, than to overturn thofe feats of fuperfti- 
tion ; they ran with emulation to perform it, and happy was the 
man whofe hand was moft adventrous and fuccefsful in executing a 
work efteemed fo pious. Nor did their leaders labour to reftrain this 
impetuous fpirit of Reformation. Irregular and violent as its fallies 
were, they tended diredly to that end which they had in view ; 
for by demoliftiing the monafteries throughout the kingdom, and 
fetting at liberty their wretched inhabitants, they hoped to render 
it impoffible ever to rebuild the one, or to re-afTemble the othen 

But amidft thefe irregular proceedings, a circumftance, which 
tloes honour to the conduft and humanity of the leaders of the 
Cbngregation, deferves notice. They fo far reftrained the rage of 
their followers, and were able fo to temper their heat and zeal, 
that few of the Roman Catholics were ^xpofed to any perfonal in- 
fult, and not a fmgle man fuflfered death *. 

At the fame time, we difcover, by the facility with which thefe 
great revolutions were eflFe<fted, how violently the current of na- 
tional favour ran towards the Reformation. No more than 300 
men marched out of Pertli under the Earl of Argyll and Prior of 
St. Andrew's t; with this inconfiderable force they advanced. But 
wherever they came, the people joined them in a body ; their army 
was feldom lefs numerous than 5000 men ; the gates of every town 
were thrown open to receive them ; and, without ftriking a fmglc 
June 29. blow, they took pofleffion of the capital of the kingdom. 

This rapid and aftoniftilng fuccefs feems to have encouraged the 
Reformers to extend their views, and to rife in their demands. 

♦ Lcfly, 231. t Keith, 94. 
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Not fatisfied with their firft claim of toleration for their religion, Book II. 
they now, openly, aimed at eftablifhing the Proteftant doftrine on *~ ^~~ "^ 
the ruins of Popery. For this reafon, they determined to fix their 
refidence at Edinburgh; and, by their appointment, Knox and 
fome other preachers taking poffeffion of the pulpits, which had 
been abandoned by the afFrightened clergy, declaimed againft the 
errors of Popery, with fuch fervent zeal, as could not fail of gaining 
many profelytes. 

In the mean time, the Queen, who had prudently given way 
to a torrent which fhe could not refift, obferved, with pleafure, 
•that it now began to fubfide. The leaders of the Congregation had 
been above two months in arms, and by the expences of a cam- 
paign, protraded fo long beyond the ufual time of fervice in that 
age, had exhaufted all the money, which a country, where riches 
did not abound, had oeen able to fupply. The multitude, dazzled . 
with their fuccefs, and concluding the work to be already done, re- 
tired to their own habitations. A few, only, of the more zealous 
or wealthy Barons remained with their preachers at Edinburgh, 
As intelligence is procured in civil wars with little diflBculty, what- 
ever was tranfaded at Edinburgh, was foon known at Dunbar. 
And the Queen, regulating her own condu<3: by the fituation of 
her adverfaries, artfully amufed them with the profped of an im- 
mediate accommodation ; while, at the fame time, (he, by ftudied 
delays, fpun out the negociations for that purpofe, to fuch a length, 
that, in the end, the party dwindled to an inconfiderable number, 
and, as if peace had been already re-eftabliflied, became carelefs of 
military difcipline. The Queen, who watched for fuch an oppor- 
tunity, advanced, unexpeftedly, by a fudden march in the night 
with all her forces, and appearing before Edinburgh, filled that city 

Vol. I. Y with 
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Book II. with the utmoft confternation. The Proteftants, weakened by the 
imprudent difperfion of their followers, durft not encounter the 
French troops in the open field ; and were even unable to defend an 
ill-fortified town againft their aflaults. Unwilling, however, to 
abandon the citizens to the Queen *s mercy, tliey endeavoured, by 
facing the enemies army, to gain time for ccdleding their own af- 
fociates. But, the Queen, in fpite of all their refiftance, would 
have eafily forced her way into the town, if the feafonable conclu- 
fion of a truce had not procured her admiffion, without the effu- 
fion of blood. 

A third treaty. Their dangerous fituatioH eafily induced the Congregation to 
liftcn to any overtures of peace; and as the Queen was looking 
daily for the arrival of a flrong reinforcement from France, and ex- 
peded great advantages from a ceflation of arms, flie alfo agreed 
to it upon no unequal conditions. Together with a fufpenfion of 
hoftilitica, from the 24th of July to the xoth of January, it was 
ftipulatcd, in this treaty, that, on the one liand, the Proteftanta 
ftiould open the gates of Edinburgh next morning to the Queen 
Regent ; remain in dutiful fubjedtion to her government ; abftain 
from all future violation of religious houCes; and give no interrup- 
tion to the eftabKflied clergy, cither in the difcharge of their func- 
tions, or in the enjoyment of their benefices. On the other hand, 
the Queen agreed to give no moleftation to the preachers <m- profef- 
fors of the Proteftant religion ; to allow no other form of worlhip 
in Edinburgh but the Reformed ; and to permit the free and pub- 
lic exercife of it all over the kingdom. The Queen, by thefe 
liberal conceffions in behalf of their religion, hoped to footh the 
Proteftants, and expelled, from indulging their favourite paflion> 
to render them more compliant with refped to other articles, par- 
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ticularly the expulfion of the French troops out of Scotland. The Book II. 
anxiety which the Queen expreffed for retaining this body of men, 
rendered them, more and more, the obgeds of national jealoufy 
and averfion. The immediate expulfion of them was therefore 
demanded a-new, and with greater warmth; but the Queen, taking 
advantage of the diftrefs of the adverfe party, eluded the requeft, 
and would confent to nothing more, than that a French garrifon 
fhould not be introduced into Edinburgh* 

The defperate ftate of their affairs, impofed on the Congrega- 
tion the neceffity of agreeing to this article, which, however, 
was very far from giving them fatisfadion. Whatever apprehen- 
fions the Scots had conceived, from retaining the French forces 
in the kingdom, were abundantly juftified during the late com- 
motions. A fmall body of thofe troqps, maintained in conftant 
pay, and rendered formidable by regular difcipline, had checked 
the progrefs of a martial people, though animated with zeal both 
for religion and liberty. The fmalleft addition to their number> 
and a confiderable one was daily expeded, might prove fatal to 
public liberty, and Scotland might be expofed to the danger of 
being reduced from an independent kingdom, to the mean con- 
dition of a province, annexed to the empire of its powerful ally* 

In order to provide againft this imminent calamity, the Duke 
of Chatelherault, and Earl of Huntly, immediately after con- 
cluding the truce, defired an interview with the chiefs of the 
Congregation. Thefe two noblemen, the moft potent, at that 
time, in Scotland, were the leaders of the party, which adhered 
to the eftablifhed church. They had followed the Queen, during 
the late commotions, and having accefs to obfcrve more narrowly 
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Book II. the dangerous tendency of her councils, their abhorrence of the 
yoke which was preparing for their country, furmounted all 
other confiderations, and determined them rather to endanger 
the religion which they profefled, than to give their aid towards 
the execution of her pernicious defigns. They proceeded farther, 
and promifed to Argyll, Glencairn, and the Prior of St. Andrew's, 
- who were appointed to meet with them, that if the Queen 
fhould, with her ufual infmcerity, violate any article in the treaty 
of truce, or refufe to gratify the wifties of the whole nation, by 
difmiffing her French troops^ they would, then, inftantly join 
with their countrymen, in compelling her to a meafure, which 
the public fafety, and the prefervation of their liberties rendered 
neceflary *• 

July 8, About this time, died Henry II. of France; juft when he bad 

adopted a fyftem, with regard to the affairs of Scotland, which 
would, in all probability, have reftored union and tranquillity to 
that kingdom f. Towards the clofe of his reign, the Princes of 
Lorrain began, vifibly, to decline in favour, and the Conftable 
Montmorency, by the affiftance of the Duchefs of Valentinois,. 
recovered that afcendant over the fpirit of his matter, which his 
great experience,, and his faithful, though often unfortunate fer* 
vices, feemed juftly to merit. That prudent minifter imputed the 
infurredions in Scotland wholly to the Duke of Guife and Cardi- 
nal of Lorrain, whofe violent and precipitaat councils could not 
fail of tranfporting, beyond all bounds of moderation, men, whofe 
minds were poflefled with that jealoufy, which is infeparable from 
the love of civil liberty, or inflamed with that ardour which ac- 

f Knox,. 154^ t Mclv.^49.^ 

companies' 
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companies religious zeal: And, in order to convince Henry, that Book II. 
he did not load his rivals with any groundlefs accufation, he pre- ^^ ' ' 
vailed to have Melvil *, a Scottilh Gentleman of his retinue, dif- 
patched into his native country, v^ith inflrudions to obferve th^ 
motions both of the Regent, and of her adverfaries ; and the King 
agreed to regulate his future proceedings, in that kingdom, by* 
Melvil's report. 

Did hiftory indulge herfelf in fuch fpeculations, it V70uld be 
amufing to enquire v^hat a different diretflion might have been 
given by this refolution, to the national fpirit ; and to what a dif- 
ferent iffue, Melvil's report, which would have fet the condufl: of 
the malecontents in the mod favourable light, might have con- 
duced the public diforders. , Perhaps, by gentle treatment, and 
artful policy, the progrefs of the Reformation might have been 
checked, and Scotland brought to depend upon France. Perhaps, 
by gaining poffeffion of this avenue, the French might have made 
their way into England, and, under colour of fupporting Mary's 
title to the Crown, they might have re-eftablifhed the R6man Ca- 
tholic religion, and deftroyed the liberties of that kingdom. But,, 
into this boundlefs field of fancy and conjedlure, the hiftorian mufl 
make no excurfions; to relate real occurrences, and to explaia 
their real caufes and effefts, is his peculiar and only province,. 

The tragical and untimely death of the French Monarch, put Accefilon of 
an end to all moderate and pacific meafures, with regard to Scot- theCrowno^ 
land. The Duke of Guife, and the Cardinal his brother, upon ^""^^^ 
the acceffion of Francis II. a Prince void of genius, and without 

♦ The Author of tUc Memoirs.. 
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Book IL cxperknce, aflumed the chief diredion of French aflFairs. Allied 
J -- fo nearly to the throne, by the marriage of their niece the Queen 
of Scots with the young King, they now wanted but little of 
regal dignity, and nothing of regal power. This power did not 
long remain inadive in their hands. The fame vaft fchemes of 
ambition, which they had planned out under the former reign, 
were again refumed; and they were enabled, by pofleffing fuch 
ample authority, to purfue them with more vigour, and greater 
probability of fuccefs. They beheld, with infinite regret, the pro- 
grefs of the Proteftant religion in Scotland ; and fenfible what an 
unfurmountable obftacle it would prove to their defigns, they bent 
all their ftrength to check its growth, before it rofe to any greater 
height. For this ]^rpofe, they carried on their preparations with 
all poffible expedition, and encouraged the Queen their fifter to 
expeft, in a fhort time, the arrival of an army, fo powerful, as the 
zeal of their adverfaries, however defperate, would not venture to 
oppofe. 

No R VTerc the Lords of the Congregation either ignorant of thofe 
violent counfels, which prevailed in the court of France, fince the 
death of Henry, or carelefs of providing againft the danger, which 
threatened them from that quarter. The fuccefs of their caufe, as 
well as their perfonal fafety, depending entirely on the unanimity 
and vigour of their own refolutions, they endeavoured to guard 
againft divifion, and to cement together more clofely, by entering 
into a ftridler bond of confederacy and mutual defence. Two per* 
fons concurred in this new aflbciation, who brought a great ac- 
ceffion both of reputation and of power to the Party. Thefc were 
the Duke of Chatelherault, and his eldeft fon the Earl of Arran. 
This young nobleman, having rcfided fome years in France, where 

he 
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he commanded the Scottifh Guards, had imbibed the Proteftant Book II. 
opinions concerning religion. Hurried along by the heat of youth, j - .^^ 
and the zeal of a profelyte, he had uttered fentiments, with refpeft 
to the points in controverfy, which did not fuit the temper of a 
bigotted court, intent, at that jundure, on the extinction of the 
Proteftant religion ; in order to accomplifti which, the greateft ex- 
ccffes of violence were committed. The church was fufFered to 
wreak its utmoft fury upon all who were fufpeded of herefy. 
Courts were ereded, in different parts of France, to take cogni- 
zance of this crime, and by their fentences, feveral perfons of dif- 
tindion were condemned to the flames. 

But, in order to infpire more univerfal terror, the Princes of 
Lorrain refolved to feled, for a facrifice, fome perfon, whofe fall 
might convince all ranks of men, that neither fplendor of birth> 
nor eminence in ftation, could exempt from punifliment, thofe 
who fhould be guilty of this unpardonable tranfgreffion. The 
Earl of Arran was the perfon deftined to be the unhappy vidim *. 
As he was allied to one throne, and the prefumptive heir to an- 
other ; as he poffefled the firft rank in his own country, and enjoyed 
an honourable ftation in France ; his condemnation could not fail 
of making the defired impreflion on the whole kingdom. But the 
Cardinal of Lorrain having let fall fome expreflions, which raifed 
Arran's fufpicions of the defign, he efcaped the intended blow 
by a timely flight. Indignation, zeal, refentment, all prompted 
him to feek revenge upon thefe perfecutors of himfelf and of the 
religion which he profefled ; and as he pafled through England^ 
on his return to his native country, Elizabeth, by hopes and pro- 

• Thiian. lib. xxiv. p. 4'^2. Edit. Francof. 

mifes. 
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Book II. mifes, inflamed thofe paffions, and fent him back into Scotland, 

^ ' animated with the fame implacable averfion to France, which pof- 

1559. . ^ . . 

Ea 1 or A ran fefled a great part of his countrymen. He quickly communicated 

tcftantf. ^ thefe fentiments to his father the Duke of Chatelherault, who was 
already extremely difgufted with the meafures carrying on in Scot- 
land; and as it was the fate of that nobleman to be governed, in 
every inftance, by ihofe about him, he now fuffered himfelf to be ' 
drawn from the Queen Regent ; and having joined the Congrega- 
tion, was confidered, from that time, as the head of the party. 

But with rcfped to him, this diftindtion was merely nominal. 
James Stewart, Prior of St. Andrew's, was the perfon who moved 
and aduated the whole body of the Proteftants, among whom, he 
poffeflcd that unbounded confidence, which his ftrenuous adherence 
to their intereft, and his great abilities, fo juftly merited. He was 
the natural fon of James V. by a daughter' of Lord Erfkine ; and 
as that amorous monarch had left feveral others a burden upon 
the Crown, they were all deftined for the church, where they 
could be placed in ftation« of dignity and affluence. In confequence 
of this refolutiouy the Priory of St. Andrew's had been conferred 
upon James : but, during fo bufy a period, he foon became dif- 
gufted with the indolence and retirement of a monaftic life ; and 
his enterprifing genius called him forth, to adt a principal part on 
a more public and confpicuous theatre. The fcene, in which he 
appeared, required talents of different kinds : military virtue and 
political difcernment were equally neceflary in order to render 
him illuftrious. Thefe he poffefled in an eminent degree. To the 
moft unqueftionable perfonal bravery, he added great fkill in the 
art of war, and in every enterprize his arms were crowned with 
fuccefs. His fagacity and penetration in civil afl?airs enabled him, 
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amidft the reeling and turbulence of fadions, to hold a profperous Book II. 
courfe. While his boldnefs in defence of the Reformation, toge- ',i^7q^ 
ther with the decency, and even feverity of his manners, fecured 
him the reputation of being fincerely attached to religion, without 
which, it was impoffible, in that age, to gain an afcendant over 
mankind. 



It was not without reafon that the Queen dreaded the enmity 
of a man, fo capable to obftruft her defigns. And . as fhe could 
not, with all her addrefs, make the leaft impreffion on his 
fidelity to his aflbciates, fhe endeavoured to lefTen his influence, 
and to fcatter among them the feeds of jealoufy and diftruft, by 
infmuating that the ambition of the Prior afpired beyond the con- 
dition of a fubjed, and aimed at nothing lefs than the Crown 
itfelf. 

An accufation fo improbable gained but little credit. What- 
ever thoughts of this kind, the prefumption of unexpeded fuc- 
cefs, and his elevation to the higheft dignity in the kingdom, may 
be alleged to have infpired, at any fubfequent period, it is cer- 
tain that, at this jundure, he could form no fuch vaft defign. To 
dethrone a Queen, who was lineal heir to an ancient race of Mo- 
narchs; who had been guilty of no adion, by which flie could 
forfeit the efleem and afi^edion of her fubjeds ; who could employ 
in defence of her rights, the forces of a kingdom, much more' 
powerful than her own; and to fubftitute, in her place, a perfon, 
whom the illegitimacy of his birth, by the pradicc of* all civi- 
lized nations, rendered incapable of any inheritance, either public 
or private ; was a projed fo chimerical, as the moft extravagant 
ambition would fcarce entertain, and could never conceive to be 
Vol. I. Z pradicable. 
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Boor IL ' pradicable« The promifef toot which the Prior ma4e to Meiyil^ 
• of refiding conftantly in Fraace^ on conditioa the public grievances 

were redrefTed^; the confidence repofed in him by die Duke of 
Chatelherault and his foU) the prefumptive heira to the Qx>wn; 
and the concurrence of almoft the whole Scottiih oobleat in pro- 
moting the meafures, by which he gate offence to the French 
court, go far towards his vindication from thofe illegal and cri-* 
minal defigns, with the imputation of which the Qgeca eadea^ 
voured) at that time, to load htm. 

Troops anive Th£ arrival of a thoufand French foldiers compenfated, in SQtae 
mTfordfy^* degree, for the loft which the Queen fufiained by the defedion of 
^^^^ the I)uke of Chatelherault. Thefe were, immediately, commanded 

to fortify Leith, in which place, on account of its commodioui 
harbour, and its fituation in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and 
in a plentiful country, the Queen refolved to fix the head-quar-^ 
ters of "Eer foreign forces. This unpopular meafiire, by the man- 
ner of executing it, was rendered flill more unpc^ular. In order 
to bring the town entirely under their command, the French 
turned out a great part of" the ancient inhabitants, and taking 
poffeflion of the houfes, which they had obliged them to abandon^ 
prefented, to the view of the Scots, two objects equally irritating 
and ofFenfive; on the one hand, a number of their countrymen 
expelkd their habitations by violence, and wandering without any 
certain abode ; on the other, a colony of foreigners, fettling, with 
their wives and children, in the heart of Scotland, growing into 
ftrength by daily reinforcements^ and openly preparing a yoke, to 
which, without fome timely exertion of national fpirit, the whole 
kingdom muft, of neccffity, fubmit. 

♦ Melvll, 5j4* 
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It was.tdtfa deep concern that the Lords of the Gangregrtion Book IL 
bieheld this bold and decifive ftcp, taken by the Queen Regent : jttn^ 
nor did they hefitate a moment, whether they fhould employ TbcP.ote, 
their whole ftrength, in one generous effort, to refcue their reli- ftratc agabft 
gion and liberty from impending deftrudion. But, in order to ^^"* 
juftify their own condudl, and to throw the blame entirely on 
their adveriaries^ they refolved to preferve the appearances of de- 
cency and refped towards their fuperiors, and to have no recourfe 
to arms> without the moft urgent and apparent neceffity. They Sept. 29. 
joined, with this view, in an addrefs to the Regent, reprefenting, 
in the ftrongeft termsj their diHatisfaaion with the meafures fhe 
was purfuing, and befeeching her to quiet the fears and jca- 
Ibufies of the nation, by defifting from fortifying Leith. The 
Queen, confciotis of her prefent advantageous fituation, and elated . 
with the hopes of frefli fuccours, was in no difpofition for liften- 
ing to detnands utterly inconfiftent with her views, and urged 
with that bold importunity^ which is fo little acceptable to Princes. 

The fuggeftions of her French Counfellors contributed, with* The Regent 
out doubt, to alienate her ftill farther from any fcheme of accom- thcT/rem* n- 
modation. As the Queen was ready, on all occafions, to difcover ^'*°*^"* 
an extraordinary deference for the opinions of her countrymen, 
her brothers, who^ knew her fecret difapprobation of the violent 
meafures they were driving on, took care to place near her fuch 
perfons &s betrayed her, by their infmuations, into many adtions, 
vi^hich her own unbiaffed judgment would have highly condemned. 
And as their fuccefs in the prefent juniflure, when all things were 
battening towards a crifis. depended entirely on the Qjieen^s firmr- 
nefs, the Princes of Lorrain did not truft wholly to the influence 
of their ordinary agents; but, in order to add the greater weight 
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Book II. their councils, they called in aid the Minifters of religion; and, 
by the authority of their facred charader, they hoped eflfedually 
to recommend to their (ifter, that fyftem of feverity which they 
had efpoufed*. With this view, but under pretence of confound- 
ing the Proteftants by the fkill of fuch able mafters in contro- 
verfy, they appointed feveral French divines to refide in Scotland. 
At the head of thefe, and with the character of legate from the 
Pope, was Pelleve Bifhop of Amiens, and afterwards Arch- 
bifhop and Cardinal of Sens, a furious bigot f, fervilely devoted 
to the houfe of Guife, and a proper inftrument for recommend- 
ing or executing the molj outrageous meafurea. 

Amidst the noife and danger of civil arms, thefe Dodors 
had little opportunity to difplay their addrefs in the ufe of their 
theological weapons. But they gave no fmall oflFence to the na- 
tion by one of their adions. They perfuaded the Queen to 
feize the church of St. . Giles in Edinburgh, which had re-, 
mained, ever fincc the late truce, in the hands of the Prote- 
ftants ; and having, by a new and folemn confecration, purified 
the fabric from the pollution, with which they fuppofed the 
profane miniftrations of the Proteftants to have defiled it> they, 
in dired contradiction to one article in the late treaty, re-efta- 
bliftied there the rites of the Romifli church. This, added to 
the indifference, and even contempt, with which the Queen re- 
ceived their remonftrances, convinced the Lords of the Con- 
gregation, that it was not only vain to expefl: any redrefs of their 
grievances at her hands, but abfolutely neceffary to take arms ia 
their own defence. 

♦ Lcfly, 215. Caflclnau, ap. J^bb. vol. \u 446. 473. f Davila, Brantomc. 
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The eager and Impetuous fpirit of the nation, as well as every Book IF. 
confideration of good policy, prompted them to take this bold ftcp j - .^^ 
without delay. It was but a fmall part of the French auxiliaries Tney uue 
which had as yet arrived. The fortifications of Leith, though own defence. 
advancing faft, were ftill far from being compleat. Under thefe 
circumftances of difadvantage, they conceived it poflible to fur- 
prize the Queen's party, and, by one fudden and decifive blow, 
to prevent all future bloodflied and contention. Full of thefe ex- 
pedations, they advanced rapidly towards Edinburgh with a nu- Q^^^be^ 5^ 
merous army. But it was no eafy matter to deceive an adverfary 
fo vigilant and attentive as the Queen Regent. With her ufual 
lagacity, fhe both forefaw the danger, and took the only proper 
coorfe to avoid it. Inftead of keeping the field againft enemies, 
fuperior in number, and formidable on a day of battle, by the 
ardour of their courage, fhe retired into Leith, and determined 
patiently to wait the arrival of new reinforcements. Slight and 
unfinifhed as the fortifications of that town then were, fhe did not 
dread the eflforts of an army, provided neither with heavy can- 
non, nor with military flores, and utterly ignorant of the method 
of attacking any place fortified with more art than thofe antient 
towers, creCtcd all over the kingdom, in defence of private pro- 
perty againfl the incurfions of bandittL 

No R did the Queen, meanwhile, negled to have recourfe to 
thofe arts, which fhe had often employed, to weaken or divide 
her adverfaries. By private follicitations and promifes, fhe fhook 
the fidelity, or abated the ardor of fome. By open reproach and 
accufation, fhe blafted the reputation, and diminifhed the autho- 
rity of others. Her emiflkries were every where at work, and, 
ttotwithflanding the zeal for religjioa and liberty, which thea 
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Book n. animated the nation, they fcem to have laboured not vrxthont file* 
cefs. We find K^nox, about this period^ abounding in complaints 
of the lukewarm and languid fpirit, which had begun to fpread 
among his party*. But, if their zeal flackened a little> and fuf- 
fcred a momentary intcrmiffion, it foon blazed up with frefh 
vigour, and rofe to a greater height than ever. 



Renew their 
remonftran- 
cesi 



B*Jt without 
fuccefs. 



The Queen herfelf gave occafion to this, by the reply whicb 
fhe made to a new rcmonftrance from the Lords of the Congre-^ 
gation. Upon their arriyal at Edinburgh, they once more repre- 
fented to her the dangers arifing from the increafe of the French- 
troops, the fortifying of Leith, and her other meaiVires^ whicli^ 
they conceived to be deftrudive to the peace and liberty of thtf 
kingdom ; and in this addrefs, they fpokc in a firmer tone, anrf 
avowed, more openly than ever, their refolution of proceeding to 
the utmoft extremities, in order to put a flop to fuch dangerou* 
encroachments. To a remonftrance of this nature, and urged with 
fo much boldnefs, the Queen replied in terms no lefs vigorous and 
explicit. She pretended that fhe was not accountable to the con- 
federate Lords for any part of her conduft ; and upon no rcpre- 
fentation of theirs, would (he either abandon meafures, which fhe 
deemed necefTary; or difmifs forces, which fhe found ufeful; of 
demolifh a fortification, which might prove of advantage. At 
the fame time, fhe required them, on pain of treafon, to difband 
the forces which they had afTembled. 



This haughty and imperious IHle founded harfhly to Scottifh 
nobles, impatient, from their national charader, of the flighteft 
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appeatrance of tiijury; accuftomed, even from their own Mo- Book IL 
Darch8> to the moft rcfpedful treatment; and poffeffing, under an "^"'-1^^ 
arUbcratical form of government^ fuch a fhare of power as equalled^ 
at all time^i and often controlled that of the Sovereign. They 
were fenftble, at once, of the indignity oflFered to themfelves, and 
alarmed with this plain declaration of the Queen's intentions; 
and as there now. remained but one ftep to talce^ they wanted 
neither public ipirit nor rcfolution to take it. 

BuTf that they might not (ecm to depart from the eflablKhed Deliberate 
forms of the conftitution, for which, even amidft their moft vio- ihe7ou!ce^ 
lent operations, men always retain the greateft reverence, they af- ^ghttoukc. 
iembled the whole Peers, Barons, and Reprefentatives of bur- 
roughs who adhered to their party. Thefe formed a convention, oaober 21. 
which exceeded in number, and equalled in dignity, the ufual 
meetings of parliament. The leaders of the Congregation laid 
before them the declaration which the Queen had given in anfwer 
to. their remonftrance; reprefented the unavoidable ruin, which 
the meafures, fhe therein avowed and juftified, would bring upon 
the kingdom ; and requiring their direction with regard to the 
obedience due to an admxniftration fo unjuft and opprefiive, they 
fubmitted to their decillon, a queftion^ one of the moft delicate 
and interefting that can poffibly fall under the confideration of 
fubjcds. 

This afiembly proceeded to decide, with no lefs difpatch than 
imanimity. Strangers to thofe forms, which protraft bufmefs; 
.unacquainted with the arts, which make a figure in debate; and 
much more fitted for adlion, than difcpurfe; a warlike people 
always haften to a conclufion, and bring their deliberation? to the 
fliorteft iffue* It was the work but of one day, to examine and to 
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refolve this nice problem, concerning the behaviour of fubjeds 
towards a ruler who abufes his power. But, however abrupt 
their proceedings may appear, they were not deftitutc of folem- 
nity. As the determination of the point in doubt, was conceived 
to be no lefs the office of divines, than of laymen, the former 
were called to aflift with their opinion. Knox and Willox appeared 
for the whole order, and pronounced, without hefitation, both 
from the precepts and examples in Scripture, that it was lawful 
for fubjeds not only to refift tyrannical Princes, but to deprive 
them of that authority, which, in their hands, becomes an inftru- 
ment for deftroying thofe, whom the Almighty ordained them to 
protefl:. The decifion of perfons, revered fo highly for their 
facred character, but more for their zeal and their piety, had great 
weight with the whole aflembly. Not fatisfied with the common 
indifcriminate manner of fignifying confent, every perfon prefent 
was called in his turn to declare his fentiments, and riling up in 
f hfy deprive Order, all gave their fuffrages, without one diflenting voice, for 
the office of depriving the Queen of the office of Regent, which flic had ex- 



Recent. 



ercifed fo much to the detriment of the kingdom *. 



The rijifs of Thts extraordinary fentence was owing no lefs to the love of 

their conJuct. . 

liberty, than to zeal for religion. In the ad of deprivation, religi- • 
ous grievances are flightly mentioned ; and the dangerous encroach- 
ments of the Queen upon the civil conflitution are produced, by 
the Lords of the Congregation, in order to prove their condufl: to 
have been not only jufl, but necefTary. The introducing foreign 
troops into a kingdom at peace with all the world; the feizing and 
fortifying towns in different parts of the country; the promoting 
ftrangers to offices of great power and dignity j the debafing the 

• Knox, 184, 
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current coin*; the fubverting the ancient laws; the impofing of Book II. 
new and burdcnfome taxes ; and the attempting to fubdue the king- ^^TcroT^ 
dom, and to opprefs its liberties, by open and repeated adts of vio- 
lence, are enumerated at a great length, and placed in the ftrongeft 
light. On all thcfe accounts, the Q>ngregation maintained that the 
nobles, as counfellors by birth-right, to their monarchs, and the 
guardians and defenders of the conflitution, had a right to inter^ 
pofe ; and therefore, by virtue of this right, in the name of the 
King and Queen, and with many expreilions of duty and fub- 
miflion towards them, they deprived the Queen Regent of her 
office, and ordained, that, for the future, no obedience fhould be 
given to her commands f. 

Vi o L E N T as this adion may appear, there viranted not principles . 
in the conftitudon, nor precedents in the hiftory of Scotland, ' to 
juftify and to authorize it. Under the ariftocratical form of go- 
vernment eftablifhed among the Scots, the power of the Sovereign 

* 71ie ftandarfl of money in Scotland was continually vaiying. In the i6th of 
James V. A. D« 1529, a pound weight of gold, when coined, produced io8 pounds 
of current money* But under the Queen Regent's adminiftration, A. D. 1556, a 
pound weight of gold, although the quantity of alloy was confiderably encreafed, 
produced 144 pounds current money. In 1529, a pound weight of filver, when 
coioe^f produced 9h 2s. ; but in 1556, it produced 13 1, current money* Rud- 
dim. Praefat. ad Anderf. Diplomat* Scotise, p* 80, 81. from which it appears that 
this complaint, which the malecontenis often repeated, was not altogether deftitute 
of foundation* 

f M. Caftelnau, after condemning the dangerous councUs of the Princes of Lorrata 
with regard to the affairs of Scotland, acknowledges, with his ufual candour, that the 
Scots declared war againft the Queen Regent, rather from a defire of vindicating their 
civil libenies, than from any motive of religion* Mem. 446. 

Vol. L a a wa» 
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Book IL was extremely limited. The mot^ confiderablc nobles were thtsm- 
J ' felves petty Princes, poffeffing cxtenfive jurifiiiaions, almoft inde* 

pendent of the crown, and followed by numerous vafials^ who, in 
every conteft, efpoufed their chieftain's quarrel, in oppofition to the 
King. Hence the many inftances of the impotence of regal autho- 
rity, which are to be found in the Scottifli hiftory. In every age,, 
the nobles not only claimed^ but exercifed the right of controuling 
the King. Jealous of their privileges, and eager to take the field 
in defence of them, every error in adminiftration Was obferved> 
every encroachment upon the rights of the ariftocracy excited indig- 
nation, and no Prince ever ventured to tranfgrcfs the boundaries, 
which the law had prefcrihed to prerogative^ without meeting re^ 
liftance, which (hook, or overturned his throne. Encouraged by 
the fpirit of the conilitution, and countenanced by the example of 
their anceftors, the Lords of the Congregation thought it incum- 
* bent on them, at this jundure^ to inquire ieto the mal-adminiftra- 
tion of the Queen Regent, and to preferve their country from being 
cnflaved or conquered, by depriving her of the power ta execute 
fuch a pernicious^ fchettie^» 

♦ The z€t of deprivation, and a Letter from the Lords of iSe Congregation to tb« 
Queen Regent, are ftlll extant, Knox, 184. They difcover itot only, that mafculine 
and undaunted fpirit, natural to men capable of fo bold a refolution ; but are remarks- 
able for a precifion, and vigour of exprei&on, which we art furpriakd to meet with in^ 
an ige fo unpoltAied. The fame obfervation may be made with refped to the othes 
piublic papers of that period. The ignorance or bad tafie of an age may render the 
compofltionsof authors by profeffion obfcure,. or zSe&td^ or abfurd ; but the language- 
#f bufinefs is nearly the fame at all times; and wherever men think clearly, andacfr 
ilKmmghly faiteiefied, they exprefs^ tbemfettes with perfpicuity afld force. 
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BOOK III. 

TH E Lords of the Congregation foon found that their zeal Book III. 
had engaged them in an undertaking, which it was beyond - -^ 

their utmc^ ability to accomplifli. The French garrifon, The co^Vc. 
defpifing their numerous, but irregular forces, refufed to furrender f^i*vi\n"dif. 
Leith, and to depart out of the kingdom ; nor were they fuffi* fi^»*^^^» 
ciently ikilful in the art of war to reduce the place by force, or 
poffeflTed of the artillery, or magazines, requilite for that purpofe; 
and their followers, though of undaunted courage, yet being accuf- 
tomed to decide every quarrel by a battle, were ftrangers to the 
fatigues of a long campaign, and foon became impatient of the 
fevere and conftant duty which a fiege requires. The Queen's 
cmiffaries, who found it eafy to mingle with their countrymen, 
were at the utmoft pains to heighten their difguft, which difco- 
vered itfelf at firft in n^urmurs and complaints, but on occafion of 
the want of money for paying the army, broke out into open mu- 
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Book IIT. tiny. The moft eminent leaders were fcarce fecure from the un- 
bridled infolence of the foldiers ; while fome of inferior rank, inter- 
pofing top raflily in order to quell them, were torn in pieces by 
their rage. Difcord, confternation, and perplexity reigned in the 
camp of the Reformers. The Duke, their General, funk, with 
his ufual timidity, under the terror of approaching danger, and 
difcovered manifeft fymptoms of repentance for his raflinefs, in 
cfpoufing fuch a defperate caufe. 

Apply to Eli- In this fituation of their affairs, the Congregation had recourfe 
fiftancc. to Elizabeth, from whofe protedion they could derive their only 
reafonable hopes of fuccefs. Some of their more fagacious lead- 
ers, having forefeen that the party might probably be involved in 
great difficulties, had endeavoured to fecure a refource in any fuch 
exigency, by entering into a fecret correfpondence with the court 
of England *. Elizabeth, aware of the dangerous defigns which 
the Princes of Lorrain had formed againft her Crown, was early 
fenfible of how much importance it would be not only to check 
the progrefs of the French in Scotland, but to extend her own in- 
fluence in that kingdom f ; and perceiving how effedlually the pre* 
fent infurredions would contribute to retard or defeat the fchemes 
formed againft England, {he liftened with pleafure to theie appli* 
cations of the malecontents, and gave them private afTurances of 
powerful fupport to their caufe. Randolph J, an agent extremely 
proper for conducting any dark intrigue, was difpatched into Scot* 
land, and refiding fecretly among the Lords of the Congregation, 
obfervcd and quickened their motions* Money feemed to be the 
only thing they wanted at that time; and it was ovring to a feafon** 

* Burn. Hift. Ref. 3. Append. 278. Keith, Append, lu 
t See Append. N* I. t Keith, Append. 2^ 
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able remittance from England *, that the Scottifli nobles had been Book III* 
enabled to take the field, and to advance towards Leith. But as *~ Z^^ 
Elizabeth was diftruftful of the Scots, and ftudious to prefer ve ap- 
pearances with France, her fubfidies were beftowed at firft with 
extreme frugality. The fubfiftence of an army, and the expences 
of a fiege, foon exhaufted this penurious fupply, to which the 
Lords of the Congregation could make little addition from their 
own funds ; and the ruin and difperfion of the party muft have 
inftantly followed. 

In order to prevent this, Cockburn of Ormiilon was ient^ with She fends 
the utmoft expedition, to the governors of the town and caftle of fuaiof mcmey^ 
Berwick. As Berwick was, at that time, the town of greateft 
importance on the Scottifh frontier. Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir James 
Crofts, perfbns of confiderable figure, were employed to command 
there, and were entrufted with a difcretionary power of fupplying 
the Scottifh malecontents, according to the exigency of their affairs. 
From them Cockburn received 4000 crowns, but little to the ad- 
vantage of his party. The Ej^rl of Bothwell, by the Queen's which is Ta^ 
infligation, lay in wait for him on his return, difperfed his fol- ^^'"P^^ 
lowers, wounded him, and carried off the money. 

This unexpected difappointment proved fatal to the party. la 
mere defpair fome of the more zealous attempted to aflault Leith^ 
but the French beat them back with difgrace, feized their canv 
non, and purfuing them to the gates of Edinburgh, were on thitf 
point of entering along with them. AW the terror and confufion,, 
which the profpedt of pillage or of maflacre can excite in a place 

^ Knox, 214. Keith,. Append. 44*. 
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Book III. taken by ftorin> filled the city on this occafion. The iohabitants 
I < CO. ^^^ ^^^"^ ^^^ enemy by the oppofite gate ; the forces of the Con- 
gregation were irrefolute and difmayed ; and the Queen's partizant 
in the town openly infulted both. At laft, a few of the nobles 
ventured to face the enemy, who, after plundering fome houfes in 
the fuburba, retiired v^ith their booty, and delivered <he city from 
this cHreadfwl al«nu 

A SECOND fkirmifli, which happened a few days after, was no 
lefs unfortunate. The French (ent out a detachment to intercept 
a convoy of provifions \yhich was defigned for Edinburgh. The 
Lords of the Congregation, having; intelligence of this, marche4 
in all hafte with a confiderable body of their troops, and falling 
upon the enemy between Reftalrig and Leith, with more gallantry 
than good conduft, were almoft furrounded by a fecond party of 
French, who advanced in order to fupport their own men. In this 
fituation, a retreat was the only thing which could fave the Scots; 
but a retreat over marfhy ground,, and in the f^ce of an enemy 
fuperior in number, could not long be conduded with order. A 
They retire fmali body of the enemy hung upon their rear, horfe and foot fell 
io confufion. i^^^o the utmoft confufiou, and it was entirely owing to the caution 
of the French, that any of the party efcaped being cut in pieces. 

On this fecond blow, the hopes and fpirits of the Congregation 
funk altogether. They did not think themfeWes fecure, evea 
within the w^Us of Edinburgh, but iaiiantly detormined to retire 
to fome plape at a greater diftance from the enemy. In vain did 
the Prior of St. Andrew b ^nd a few others opppfe this cowardly 
and ignominious flight. The dread of the prefent danger prevailed 
over both the fenfe of honour, and ze^^l fqr the caufe. At mid- 
3 night, 
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night, they fct out from Edinburgh, in great confufion, and Book III. 
marched without halting till they arrived at Stirling^ i^cq ~' 

November 6». 

During this laft infurredtion, the great body of the SGotfifli 
nobility joined the Congregation. The Lords Seatou and Borth- 
wick were the only perfons of rank who took arms for the Queen, 
and aflifted her in defending Leith *. Bothwell openly favoured 
her caufe, but refided at his own houfe* The Earl of Huntly,, 
conformable to the crafty policy which diftinguiflies his chara£ter> 
amufed the leaders of the Congregation, whom he had engaged to 
affift, with many fair promifes, but never joined them with a fingle 
man f. The Earl of Morton, a Member of the Congregation,, 
fluduated in a ftate of irrefolution, and did not a£t heartily for 
the common caufe. Lord Er&ine, Gorernor of Edinburgh caftle,. 
^though a Proteftant, maintained a neutrality, which he efleertied 
becoming the dignity of his office ; and having been entrufted by" 
Parliament with the command of the principal fortrefs in the 
kingdom, he refolved that neither fadlioa fliould get it into their 
hands. 

A FEW days befofe the rt treat of the Congregation, the Queen Maitland re* 
iiiflFered an irreparable lofs by the defedion of her principal Secre- c^^n Dovl^ 
tery, . William Maitland of Lethington. His zeal for the Reformed &^^ 
religioat together with his warm remonftrincest^ainft the violem 
meafures which the Qgeen y^ais carrying on, ex^pofed him fo much 
to her refeotment, and to that of h^r French jCounibHof-Sj that he, 
fofpeding his Kfe to be in danger, withdraw fdcrctly from Leith, 
and fied to the Lofdtof the Gongregatioa:^;. and tkey, with.opea 

^ Keixb, Append. 31. f Ibid. Append. 33. Knox, 2a2» % Knox» 192^ 
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Book IIL arms, received a convert, whofe abilities added both ftrength and 
^"TTTq^ reputation to their caufe. Maitland had early applied to public 
bufinefs admirable natural talents, improved by an acquaintance 
Tvith the liberal arts ; and, at a time of life, when his country- 
men of the fame quality were following the pleafures of the chafe, 
or ferving as adventurers in the armies of France, he was admit- 
ted into all the fecrets of the cabinet, and put upon a level with 
perfons of the moft confummate experience in the management of 
affairs. He pofleffed, in an eminent degree, that intrepid fpirit, 
which delights in purfuing bold defigns, and was no lefs mailer 
of that political art and dexterity which is neceflary for carrying 
them on with fuccefs. But thefe qualities were deeply tindured 
with the neighbouring vices. His addrefs fometimes degenerated 
into cunning ; his acutenefs bordered upon excefs of fubtlety and 
refinement ; his invention, over fertile, fuggefted to him, on fomc 
pccafions, chimerical fyftems of policy, little fuitable to the genius 
of the age ; and his enterprifing fpirit engaged him in projedls 
vaft and fplendid, but beyond his utmoft power to execute. All 
the cotcmporary writers, to whatever fadion they belong, men- 
tion him with an admiration, which nothing could have excited 
but the greateft fuperiority of penetration and abilities. 

The precipitate retreat of the Congregation increafed, to fuch 
a degree, the terror and confufion which had feized them at Edin- 
burgh, that before they reached Stirling, their army dwindled to 
an inconfiderable number. The fpirit of Knox, however, ftill re- 
mained undaunted and ered, and having mounted the pulpit, he 
addre{!ed to his deiponding hearers, an exhortation which wonder- 
fully animated and revived them. The heads of tibis difcourfe are 
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inferted In his hiflory*, and afford a ftriking example of the BookIII. 
boldnefs and freedom of reproof affumed by the firft Reformers, ^^7T ^ 
as well as a fpecimen of his own Ikill in chufing the topics moft 
fitted to influence and rouze his audience, 

A MEETING of the leaders being called, to confider what The Lore's of 
qourfe they fliould hold, now that their own refources were all ex- ^^zii^ns^^T 
haufted, and their deftrudion appeared to be unavoidable, with- ^^^^^^ ^° EU- 

*^ zabcth. 

put foreign aid ; they turned their eyes once more to England, 
knd refolved to implore the afliftance of Elizabeth towards finifliing 
an enterprize, in which they had fo fatally experienced their own 
yreaknefs, and the ftrength of their adverfaries, Maitland, as the 
moft able negociator of the party, was employed in this embaffy. 
^n his abfence, and during the inaftive feafon of the year, it was 
agreed to difmifs their followers, worn out by the fatigues of a 
campaign, which had fo far exceeded the ufual time of fervice. 
But, in order to prcferve the counties moft devoted to their inte- 
reft, the Prior of St. Andrew's, with part of the leaders, retired 
into Fife. The duke of Chatelherault, with the reft, fixed his 
refidence at Hamilton. There was little need of Maitland*s ad- 
drefs or eloquence to induce Elizabeth to take his country under 
her prote£tion. She obfervcd the prevalence of the French coun- 
fels, and the progrefs of their arms in Scotland, with great con- 
cern ; and as fhe well forefaw the dangerous tendency of their 
fchemcs in that kingdom, fhe had already come to a refolution 
with regard to the part fhe herfelf would ad, if their power there 
ihould grow ftill more formidable. 

* Knox, 193, 
Vol. L * B b Im 
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Book III. In order to give the Queen and her Priyy Council a fult and 
^''TTl ' diftinA view of any important matter, v^hicb might come before 
Mo ives them, it feems to have been the pradke of Elizabeth*8 Minifters. 

mined her to ^^ prepare memorials, in which they clearly ftated the point un* 
aiji;! ihcm. der deliberation, laid down the grounds of the conduft, which 
they held to be moft reafonable, and propofed a method for tarry- 
ing their plan into execution. Two papers of this kind, written 
by Sir William Cecil with his own hand, ftill remain * ; they* 
are intitled, ** A fliort difcuffioa of the vveighty^ matter of Scot- 
^* land,'' and do honour to. the induftry and peiKtration of that 
great minifter. The motives, which determined die Queen ta 
efpoufe &> warmly the defence of the Congregation, are repre-- 
fented with perfpicuity and force ; and the confequcnce$ of fbf- 
fering the French to eftablifltthemfelvca^ia Scotland, are predided 
with great accuiracy and di(cemmeat« 

He lays it down as^ a principle, agreeable- tor the Ikws both o£ 
Cfod and of nature, that erery fociety hath a right to de^d itfdf,. 
»otonIy from prefent dangers, but from fuchas may probably en- 
£ue; to which, headda, that nature and reafon teach every Prince 
to defend himfelf by the fame means, vHbichhisadverfaries employ 
to diftrefs him.. Upon thefe grounds, he eftaWiflies the right of 
England to interpofe in the affairs of Scotland, and to prevent the 
conqueft of that kingdom, at which the Frenck opcnlyaimed. The 
French, he obferves, are the ancient and implacable enemies of 
Rigland. Hoftilities bad fubfifted between the two nations for 
many centuries. No treaty of peace, into which they entered, had 
ever been cordial or fincere. No good cfFedt was therefore to be: 

* Burnrvol. Hi. Append. tJSj^ Keith, Append. 244. 
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expcAed from the peace lately agreed upon, which bemg extorted Book III. 
by prefent neceffity, would be negligently obferved, and broken ^"^TTg^ 
on the flighteft pretences* In a very fhort time, France would re- 
cover its former opulence ; and though now drained of men and mo- 
ney by a tedious and unfuccefsful war, it would quickly be in a 
condition for ading, and the reftlefs and martial genius of the peo- 
ple would render adion neceflary. The Princes of Lorrain, who 
at that time had the entire direftion of French aflFaif s, were ani- 
mated with the moft virulent hatred againft the Englifh nation. 
They openly called in queftion the legitimacy of the Queen^s birth, 
and by advancing the title and preteniions of their liiece the Queen 
of Scotland^ ftudied to deprive Elizabeth of her Crown. With 
this view, they had laboured to exclude the Englifti from the trea- 
ty of Chateau en Cambrefis, and endeavoured to ccmclude a fepa- 
rate peace with Spain. They had perfuaded Henry H. jto permit 
his daugkter*iii-law tx> aflume the tide and arms of C^een of 
£ng^d; and even iince the condufKm of the peace they had 
folicited at Rome, and drained a bull, dedaring Elizabeth's . 
birth to be illegitimate. And though the wifdom and moderation 
of the Confiable Montmorency had, for fome time, checked their 
<;areer, yet thefe reflraints being now removed by the tieath of 
Henry IL ami the difgrace of his Minifter, the utmoft excefles of 
violence were to be dreaded from their furious ambition, armed 
with fovereig^ power. Scotland is the quarter, whence they can 
attack England wid^ moft advantage. A war on the borders of 
that country eKjpofes France to no danger, but one unfuccefsful 
adion there may hazard the Crown, and overturn the govern- 
ment of Englamd. In political tondu£t, it is childifh to wait till 
the defigns of an enemy be ripe for execution. The Scottifh 
nobles, after their utmoft efforts, have been obliged to quit the 
field; and far from expelling the invaders of their liberties, they 

B b a behold 
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Book III, behold the French power daily incrcafijng, and muft at laft ceafe 



J559- 



from ftruggling any longer in aconteft fo unequal. The invading 
of England will immediately follow the redudtion of the Scottifh 
maleconterits, by thfe abandoning of whom to the mercy of the 
French, Elizabeth will open a way for her enemies into the heart 
of her own kingdom, and expofe it to the calamities of war, and 
the danger of conqueft. Nothing therefore remained but to meet 
the enemy while yet at a diftance from England, and by fupport- 
ing the Congregation with a powerful army, to render Scotland 
the theatre of the war, to crufh the defigns of the Princes of Lor- 
rain in their infancy, and, byfuch an early and unexpected effort, 
to expel the French out of Britain, before their power had time 
to take root, and grow up to any formidable height. But as the 
matter was of as much importance, as any which could fall under 
the confideration of an Englifh Monarch, wifdom and mature 
counfel were neceflary in the firft place, and afterwards vigour and 
expedition in condud; the danger was urgent, and^ by lofing a 
fingle moment, might become unavoidable *. 

These arguments produced their full effed upon Elizabeth, 
who was jealous, in an extreme degree, of every pretender to 
her Crown, and no lefs anxious t6 preferve the tranquillity and 
happinefs of her fubjeds. From thefe motives flic had aded, in 
granting the Congregation an early fupply of money; and from 
the fame principles flie determined, in their prefent exigency, to 
afford them more efFedual aid. One of Maitland*s attendants 
was inflantly difpatched into Scotland with the flrongefl aflurances 
of her protection, and the Lords of the Congregation were 

* The arguments which the Scots employed, in order to obtain Elizabeth's affift- 
ancc, are urged with great force^ in a paper of Maltland's. See Appendix, N^. IL 
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defired to fend commiflioners into England, to conclude a treaty, Book IIL 
and to fettle the operations of the campaign, with the Duke of ^^ _'__ 
Norfolk *. 

" MfiAN while, the Queen Regent, from whom no motion of The Queen 
the Congregation could long be concealed, dreaded the fuccefs of mean while 
this negociation with the court of England, and forefaw how little p^nch troops 
fhe would be able to refift the united effort of the two kingdoms. ^^^'""^^ '^'°'- 
For this reafon fhe determined, if pofTible, to get the flart of Eli- 
zabeth ; and by venturing, notwithflanding the inclemency of the 
winter feafon, to attack the malecontents in their prefent difperfed 
and helplefs fituation, fhe hoped to put an end to the war, before 
the arrival of their Englifh allies* 

A CONSIDERABLE body of her French forces, who wer-e aug- 
mented, about this time, by the arrival of the Count de Martigues, 
with a thoufand veteran foot, and fome cavalry, were commanded 
to march to Stirling. Having there croffed the Forth, they pro- 
ceeded along the coafl of Fife, deflroying and plundering, with ex- 
ceflive outrage, the houfes and lands of thofe whom they efleemed 
their enemies. Fife was the mofl populous and powerful county 
in the kingdom, and mofi devoted to the Congregation, who had 
hitherto drawn from thence their mofl confiderable fupplies, both 
of men add provifions ; and therefore, befides punifhing the difaf- 
fedioa of the inhabitants, by pillaging the country, the French 
propofed to feize and fortify St. Andrew's, and to leave in it agar- 
tifon fufficient to bridle the mutinous fpirit of the province, and to 
[ keep poflefDon of a port fituated on the main oceans 

^ Keith, 114. 
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But on this occafion, the Prior of St. Andrew's, Lord Ruth«» 
ven, Kirkaldy of Grange, and a few of the moft aftive leaders of 
the Congregation, performed, by their bravery and good condud, 
a fervice of the utmoft importance to their party. Having af- 
fembled fix hundred horfe, they infefted the French with con- 
tinual iiKurfions, beat up their quarters, intercepted their convoys 
of provifions, cut off their ftraggling parties, and fo harafied 
them with perpetual alarm?, that they prevented them for more 
than three weeks from advancing ^. 

1560. ^'^ ^^ *^^ Prior, with his feeble party, was conftrained to re- 

tire, and the French fet out from Kirkaldy, and began to move 
along the coafl towards St. Andrew's. They had advanced but a 
jaauary zj. few miles, when from an eminence they defcried a powerful fleet 
fteering its courfe up the Firth of Forth. As they knew that the 
Marquis D'Elbeuf was, at that time, preparing to (ail for^Scot- 
land with a numerous army, they haflily concluded that thefe ihips 
belonged to him, and gave way to the moft immoderate tranfjports 
of joy, on the profpefl: of this long-expeded fuccour. Their great 
guns were already fired to welcome their friends, and to fpread the 
tidings and terror of their arrival among their enemies, when a 
fmall boat from the oppofite coaft landed, and blafted their prema- 
ture and (hort^ived triumph, by informing them, that it was the 
The Engiifh fleet of England which was in fight, intended for the aid of the Con* 
A^[/affift!* ^^ gregation, and was fbon to be followed by a fiwoaidable land army f. 



ance. 



Throughout her whole reign, Elizabeth was cautioi^^ but 
decifive ; and by her promptitude in executiiig her refdutionsi 

f Knox, 202* f Knox, 203. 
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joined to the detiberatioa with which Ihe formed them^ her admini- Book III- 

ftration* became remarkable, no lefs for its vigour, than for its -^^^ 

wifdom. No (boner did fhe determine ta aflFord her protection to 

the Lords of the Congregation, than they experienced the adi- 

Yity, as well as the extent of her powcr» The feafon of the 

year would not permit her land army to take the field ; but left 

the French {hould, in the mean time, receive new reinforcements> 

fiic inftantly ordered a ftrong fquadron to cruize in the Firth of 

Forth. She fcems, by her inftrudHons to Winter her Admiral, to- 

have been deftrous of preferving the appearances of friendfhip 

towards the Frendi*. But thcfe were only appearances; if any 

French fleet fhould attempt to land, he was commanded to pre-- 

rent it, by every ad of hoftiHty and violence* It was the fight 

€f this fquadron, which Occafioned at firft fo much joy among the 

French, but which foon infpired them with fuch terror, as faved 

Fife from the effedls of their vengeance. Apprehenfive of being 

cut off from their companions on the oppofite fhore, they retreated 

towards Stirling with the utmoft precipitation, and, in a dread-J 

ful feafon, and through roads aknoft impaflable, arrived at Leith, 

harafied and exhaufted with fatigue f* 

The Engfifh fleet caft anchor in the road of Leith, and conti- 
nuing in that fliation tiH the concluTion of peace, both prevented 
the garrflbn of Leith from receiving fuccours of any kind, and 
conliderably facilitated the operations of their own forces by laod. 

Soon after the arrival of the Englifti iquadron, the Commit They coin. 
fionew of the Gmgcegation repaired to Berwick, and concluded whWEn^wlTr 
with the Duke of Norfolk, a treaty, the bond of that union with ^^^'"*^ ^' 

* SLeith,. Appendix 45. f Knox, 203. 
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Poo Kill. Elizabeth, which was of fo great advantage to the caufe. To 
*"^6o^ give a check to the dangerous and rapid progrefs of the French 
arms in Scotland, was the profeffed defign of the coritradling par- 
ties. In order to this, the Scots engaged never to fufFer any 
clofer union of their country with France ; and to defend them- 
felves to the uttermoft againft all attempts of conqueft ; and for 
their afllftance, Elizabeth promifed to employ, in Scotland, a 
powerful army, which the Scots undertook to join with all their 
forces ; no place in Scotland was to remain in the hands of the 
Englifh ; whatever fliould be taken from the enemy was either to 
be razed, or kept by the Scots, at their choice; if any invafion 
fhould be made upon England, the Scots were obliged to affift 
Elizabeth with part of their forces; -and to afcertain their faithful 
obfervance of the treaty, they bound themfelves to deliver hof- 
tages to Elizabeth, before the march of her army into Scotland; 
in conclufion, the Scots made many proteftations of obedience and 
loyalty towards their own Queen, in every thing not inconfiftent 
with their religion, and the liberties of their country *. 

ThcEnglifti * The Englifli army, confifting of fix thoufand foot, and two 
ficgctoLeith. *oufand horfe, under the command of Lord Grey of Wilton, en- 
April 1. tered Scotland early in the fpring. The members of the Congrega- 
tion aflembled from all parts of the kingdom to meet their new al- 
lies ; and having joined them with great multitudes of their follow- 
ers, they advanced together towards Leith. The French were little 
able to keep the field againft an enemy fo much fuperior in number. 
A ftrong body of troops, deftined for their relief, had been fcat- 
tered by a violent ftorm, and had either perilhcd on the coaft 

♦ Knox, 217. 
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of France^ or with difficulty had recovered the ports of that Book IIL 
kingdom*. 'But they hoped to be able to defend Leith, till tlic iriio. 
Princes of Lorraia fhould make good the magnifi(;ent promifea 
of affiftance, with which they daily encouraged them ; or till fear- 
city of provifions fhould conftrain the Englifh to retire into their 
own country. In order to haften this latter event, they did not 
negledl the ufual, though barbarous precaution for diftreffing an 
invading enemy, by burning and laying wafte all the adjacent 
country f. The zeal, however, of the nation fruftrated their in- 
tentions ; eager to contribute towards removing their oppreffors, 
the people produced their hidden ftores to fupport their friends; 
the neighbouring counties fupplied every thing neceffary; and 
far from wanting fubfiftence, the Englifti found, in their camp, 
all forts of provifions, at a cheaper rate, than had for fome time 
been known in that part of the kingdom X* 

On the approach of the Englifh army, the Queen Regent re- 
tired into the caftle of Edinburgh, Her health was now in a 
declining ftate, and her mind broken and deprefled by the mis- 
fortunes of her adminiftration. To avoid the danger and fatigue 
of a fiege, fhe committed herfelf to the protedion of Lord Er- 
Ikine, This nobleman ftill preferved his neutrality, and by his 
integrity and love of his country, merited equally the efteem of 
both parties. He received the Queen herfelf with the utmoft 
honour and refped, but took care to admit no fuch retinue, as 
might endanger his command of the caflle§. 

• Mem, de Ciftcl. 450. t Knox, 225. 

% Knox, ibid. § Forbes CoIle£t. vol. i. 503* Keith, 122. 
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Book III. A pew days after they arrived in Scotland, the Englifli in-^ 
I ?6o. ^^ft^^ Leith. The garrifon, fliut up within the town, was aldioft 

April, 6. half as numerous as the army which fat down before it, and by 
an obftinate defence protracted the fiege to a great length. The 
circumftances of this fiege, related by cotemporary hiftorians, 
'men without knowledge or experience in the art of war, are 
often obfcure and imperfe<fl, and at this diilance of time are not 
confiderable enough to be entertaining. 

At firft the French endeavoured to keep poflefiion of the 
Hawk Hill, a rifmg ground not far diftant from the town, but were 

April 15, beat from it with great flaughter, chiefly by the furious attack of 
the Scottifli cavalry. Within a few days, the French had their full 
revenge ; having fallied out with a ftrong body, they entered tha 
Englifli trenches, broke their troops, nailed part of their cannon, 
and killed at leall double the number they had loft in the former 
ikirmifli. Nor were the Englifh more fortunate in an attempt 
which they made to take the place by aflault j they were met with 

May 7. equal courage, and repulfed with confiderable lofs. From the 

detail of thcfe circumftances by the writers of that age, it ia 
eafy to obferve the different charaSers of the French and Eng- , 
Ufli troops. The former, trained to war, under the adive reigns 
of Francis I. and Henry II. defended themfclves not only with 
the bravery, but with the Ikill of veterans. The latter, who 
had been more accuftomed to peace, ftill preferved the intrepid 
and defperate valour peculiar to. the nation, but difcovered few 
marks of military genius, or of experience in the pradice of war. 
Every misfortune or difappointment during the fiege muft be im- 
puted to manifeft errors in conduft. The fuccefs of the befieged; 
in their fally was owing entirely to the fecurity and negligence 

a o£ 
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of the Englifh; many of their officers were abfent; their foldiers Book HI* 
had left their ftations ; and the trenches were almoft without a ^j ^5^^ '^ 
guard. The ladders, which had been provided for the aflault, 
wanted a great deal of the neceflary length ; and the troops em* 
ployed in that fervice were ill fupported. The trenches were 
opened, at firft, in an improper place ; and as it was found expe* 
dient to change the ground, both time and labour were loft. The 
weaknefs of their own Generals, no lefs than the ftrength of the 
French garrifon, rendered the progrefs of the Englifh wonderfully 
flow. The length, however, of the fiege, and the lofs of part 
of their magazines by an accidental fire, reduced the French to 
extreme diftrefs, which the profpe£t of relief made them bear 
with admirable fortitude. 

While the hopes and courage of the French protraded the 
fiege fo far beyond expectation, the leaders of the Congregation 
were not idle. By new afTociations and confederacies, they laboured 
more perfedlly to unite their party. By publicly ratifying the 
treaty concluded at Berwick, they endeavoured to render the alii* 
ance with England firm and indifToIuble. Among the fubfcribers 
of thefe papers, we find the Earl of Huntly, and fome others who 
had not hitherto concurred with the Congregation in any of their 
meafures*. Several of thefe Lords, particuls^rly the Earl of 
Huntly, flill adhered to the Popifh church ; but on this occafion, 
neither their n 'igious fentiments, nor their former cautious max- 
ims, were regarded ; the torrent of national refentment and indig* 
nation againft the French hurried them onf, 

Thb 

* Burn. vol. iii. 287. Knox, 221. 

f The dread of the French power did, on many occafions, furmount the zeal, 
which the Catholic nobles had for their religion. Befides the prefairptive evidence 
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BookIIL The Queen Regent, the inftrument, rather than the caufeof 
I c6o involving Scotland in thofe calamities, under which it groaned at 
Dea h ?ni that time, died during the heat of the fiege. No Princefs ever pof-^ 
fi.e Qneen fcfTcd qualities more capable of rjendering her adminiftration illu-- 
June io. ftrious, or her people happy* Of much difcernment, and no lefa^ 
addrefs ; of great intrepidity, and equal prudence ; gentle and hu- 
mane, without weaknefs ; zealoiia for^her religion, without bigotry; 
a lover of juftice, without rigour. One circumftaace however, andr, 
that, too, the excefs of a virtue, rather than any vice, poifoned all 
thefe great qualities, and rendered her government unfortunate, and 
her name odious. Devoted to the intereft of France, her native 
country, and attached to the Princes of Lorrain her brothers, with, 
moft paflionate fondnefs ; (he departed, in order to gratify, them,, 
from evei:y maxim, which her own wifdom or humanity would 
have approved. She outlived, in a great meafure, that reputation 
and popularity, which had fmoothedher way to the higheft ftation^ 
ip the kingdom ; and many examples of falfehood, and fome of 
feverity, in the latter part of her adminiftration, totally alienated^ 
from her the afFedions of a people, who had once placed in her 
an unbounded confidence. But, even by her enemies, thefe un-- 
juftifiable adions were imputed to the facility, not to the malignity 
of her nature ; and while they taxed her brothers, and French 
counfellors, with rafhnefs and cruelty; they ftiU allowed her the- 

for this, arifing from the memorial mentioned by Burnet, Hift. of the Reformation,, 
vol. ill. 281, and publiflicd by him, Append, p. 278; the inftruflions of Elizabeth to 
Raqdolpb her agent, put it beyond all doubt, that many zealous Papifts thought the 
alliance with England to be neceffary for preferving the liberty and independence of 
the Kingdom. Keith, 158. Hunrly himfclf began a correfpondence with Elizabethls 
Minifters, before the march of the Engli(h army into Scotland. Haynes State Papers,^ 
2jgl, 26 J. See Append. N* IIL 
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praile of prudence and of lenity *. A few days before her death. Book III. 
fiie defired an interview with the Prior of St, Andrew's, the Earl' ^,..5^5^ 
of Argyll, and other chiefs of the Ck)ngregation. To them flie la- 
mented the fatal iflue of thofe violent councils, which fhe had been^ 
obliged to follow; and, with the candour natural to a generous 
mind, confefled the errors of herown adminiftration, and begged 
forgivenefs of thofe, to whom they had been hurtful; but, at the 
fame time, fhe warned them, amidft their ftruggles for liberty, 
and the ftiock of arms, not tolofe fight of the loyalty and fubjec- 
tion, which was due to their Sovereign f . The remainder of ■ 
her time, fhe employed in religious meditations and exercifes.. 
She even invited the attendance of Willox, one of the moft emi- 
nent among the Reformed preachers, liftened to liis inftrudions 
with reverence and attention $i and prepared for the approach of 
death with a decent fortitude,. 

Nothing could now lave the French troops, fhut up in Leith,, Motives of ther 
but the immediate conclufion of a peace, or the arrival of a power- elude a pcacc^ 
ful army from the continent. The Princes of Lorrain amufed their 
party in Scotland, with continiiar expectations of the latter, and 
had thereby kept alive their hopes and' their courage. But at laft, 
the fituation of France, rather than the terror of the Engliih arms, 
or the remonftrances of the Scottifli malecontents, conftrained 
them, though with reludance, to turn their thoughts towards pa- 
cific councils. The Proteftants in France were, at that time, a 
party formidable by their number, and more by the valour and 
enterprifing genius of their leaders. Francis 11. had treated them . 
with extreme rigour, and difcovered, by every ftep he took, a fet- 
tted refolution to extirpate their religion, and to ruin thofe who 
profeffed it. At the profped of this danger to themfelvesj andJ 

♦ Buchan. J24, t Lcfly, dc R^bus Geft. Scot. 222.- t Knox, 228. 
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Boo Kill, to their caufe, the Proteftants were alarmed^ but not terrified. 
Animated with zeal, and inflamed with refentment, they not 
only prepared for. their own defence, but refolved, by fome bold 
adion, to anticipate the fchemes of their enemies; and as the 
Princes of Lorrain were efteemed the authors of all the King's 
violent meafures, they marked them out, to be the firft vidiims of 
their indignation. Hence, and not from any difloyalty to the 
King, proceeded the famous confpiracy of Amboife ; and though 
the vigilance and good fortune of the Princes of Lorrain dif- 
covered and difappointed that defign, it was eafy to obferve new 
ftorms gathering in every province of the kingdom, and ready to 
burft out with all the fury and outrage of civil war. In this 
fituation, the ambition of the houfe of Lorrain was called off 
from the thoughts of foreign conquefts, to defend the honour and 
dignity of the French Crown ; and inftead of fending new rein- 
forcements into Scotland, it became neceflary to withdraw the 
veteran troops already employed ia that kingdom *. 

The negocia- In Order to condud an affair of fo much importance and deli- 
purpofc. * cacy, the Princes of Lorrain made choice of Monluc Bifliop of 
Valence, and of the Sieur de Randan. As both thefe, efpecially 
the former, were reckoned inferior to no perfons of that age, in 
addrefs and political refinement ; Elizabeth oppofed to them Am- 
' bafladors of equal abilities ; Cecil her prime Minifter, a man per- 
haps of the greatcft capacity who had ever held that office ; and 
Wotton Dean of Canterbury, grown old in the art of negociating 
under three fucceflive Monarchs. The interefts of the French 
and Englifti courts were foon adjufted by men of fo great dexterity 
in bufinefs; and as France eafily confented to withdraw thofe 
forces, which had been the chief occafion of the war j the other 

♦ Lcfly, 224. 
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points in difpute, between that kingdom and England, were not Book III. 

matters of tedious, or of difficult difcuffion. ^"T^r ' 

1 500. 

The grievances of the Congregation, and their demands upon 
their own Sovereigns for redrefs, employed longer time, and re- 
quired to be treated with a more delicate hand. After fo many 
open attempts, carried on by command of the King and Queen,, 
in order to overturn the ancient conftitution, and to fupprefs the 
religion which they had embraced, the Scottifh nobles could not 
think themfelves fecure, without fixing fome new barrier againft 
the future encroachments of regal power. But the legal fteps to* 
wards accomplifhing this were not fo obvious. The French am- 
bafladors confidered the entering into any treaty with fubjeds, and 
with rebels, as a condefcenfion, unworthy the dignity of a Sove-^ 
>eign ; and their fcruples on this head might have put an end to 
the treaty, if the impatience of both parties for peace had not 
fuggefted an expedient, which feemed to provide for the fecurity 
of the fubjedl, without derogating from the honour of the Prince. 
The Scottiih nobles agreed, on this occafion, to pafs from the Articles of ihe 
point of right and privilege, and to accept the redrefs of their 
grievances, as a matter of favour. Whatever additional fecurity 
their anxiety for perfonal fafety, or their zeal for public liberty, 
prompted them to demand, was granted them in the name of 
Francis and Mary, as a£ls of their royal favour and indulgence. 
And left conceffions of this kind fhould feem precarious, and liable 
to be retrafked by the fame power, which had made them, the 
French ambaflador agreed to infert them in the treaty with Eliza- 
beth, and thereby to bind the King and Queen inviolably to ob- 
ferve them K 

♦ Kciih, 134, &c. 
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In relating this tranfadion, cotemporary hiftorians have con^ 
founded the conceffions of Francis and Mary to their Scottifh fub- 
jeds, with the treaty between France and England ; the latter, be- 
(ides the ratification of former treaties between the two kingdomSf 
and ftipulations with regard to the time and manner of removing 
both armies out of Scotland, contained an article, to which, as 
the fource of many important events, we fhall often have occafion 
to refer. The right of Elizabeth to her crown is, thereby, ac- 
knowledged in the ftrongeft terms ; and Francis and Mary folemn- 
ly engage, neither to aflume the title, nor to bear the arms of 
King and Queen of England, in any time to come. 

Honourable as this article was for Elizabeth herfelf, the con- 
ditions (he obtained for her allies the Scots were no lefs advantage- 
July 6. ous to them. Monluc and Randan confented in the name of Fran- 
cis and Mary, that the French forces in Scotland fhould inftantly 
be fent back into their own country, and no foreign troops be here- 
after introduced into the kingdom, without the knowledge and 
confcnt of Parliament ; that the fortifications of Leith and Dun- 
bar fhould immediately be razed, and no new fort be erefted with- 
out the permiflion of Parliament; that a Parliament fhould beheld 
on the firfl day of Auguft, and that afTembly be deemed as valid, 
in all refpeds, as if it had been called by the exprefs command- 
ment of the King and Queen ; that, conformable to the ancient 
laws and cuftoms of the country, the King and Queen fhould 
not declare war, or conclude peace, without the concurrence of 
Parliament ; that, during the Queen's abfence, the adminiflration 
of government fhould be vefled in a council of twelve perfons, to 
be chofen out of twenty-four named by Parliament, feven of which 
council to be eleded by the Queen, and five by the Parliament ; 

that. 
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that hereaftert the King and Queen (hould not advance foreigners Book III. 
to places of truft or dignity in the kingdom, nor confer the offices g 

of Treafurer or Comptroller of the revenues upon any ecclefiaflic; 
that an ad of oblivion, abolifhing the guilt and memory of all of« 
fencest committed fince the 6th of March, 1558, fliould be pafled 
in the^nfuing Parliament, and be ratified by the King and Queen ; 
that the King and Queen fhould not, under colour of puniftiing 
any violation of their authority during that period, feek to deprive 
any of their fubjeds of the offices, benefices, or eftates vrhich they 
now held; that the redrefs due to churchmen, for the injuries 
which they had fuftained during the late infurredions, ihould be 
left entirely to the cognizance of Parliament. With regard to 
religious controverfies, the AmbafTadors declared that they would 
not prefume to decide, but permitted the Parliament, at their firft 
meeting, to examine the points in difference, and to reprefept 
their fenfe of them to the King and Queen ^« 

To fuch a memorable period, did the Lords of the Congrega- Tliedfeai of 
tion, by their courage and perfeverance, condud an enterprize 
which, at firft, promifed a very different tffue. From beginnings 
extremely feeble, and even contemptible, the party grew by degrees 
to great power ; and being favoured by many fortunate incidents, 
baffled all the effects of their own Qiieen, aided by the forces of 
a more confiderable kingdom. The fovereign authority was> by 
this treaty, transferred wholly into the hands of the G)ngregation ; 
that limited prerogative, which the Oown had hitherto poffeffedy 
was almoft entirely annihilated j and the ariftocratical power, which 
always predominated in the Scottiih government! became fupreme 

♦ Keiih, 137, &€• 
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Book III. and incontroulable. By this treaty, too, the influence of France, 

' n ' which had lone: been of much weight in the affairs of Scotland; 

1500. ^ ° r - \^ 

was greatly dimihifhed ; and not only were the prdfent incroach- 

ments of that ambitious ally reftrained ; but, by confederating 

with England, protection was provided againft any future attempt 

from the fame quarter. At the fame time, the controverfies in 

religion being left to the confideration of Parliament, the Protefl- 

ants might reckon upon obtaining whatever decifion was moffi 

favourable to the opinions which they profefledc 

A FEW days after the conclufion of the treaty, both the French, 
and EngKfli armies quitted Scotland* 

A Parliament The eycs of every man in that kingdom were turned* towards 
the approaching parliament. A meeting, fummoned in a manner 
fo extraordinary, at fiich a critical jundure, and to deliberate upoa 
matters of fo much confequence, was expe<Sted with the utmoft 
anxiety* 

A Scottish Parliament, fultable to the ariftocratical genius of 
the government, was properly an aflembly of the nobles.. It was' 
compofed of Bifhops, Abbots, Barons, and a few commiflioners of 
burroughs, who met all together in one houfe. The Lefler Barons, 
though poffefled ef a right to be prefent, either in perfon, or by 
their reprefentatives, feldom exercifed it. The expence of attending, 
according to the fafliion of the times, with a numerous train of 
vaffals and dependants ; the inattention of the age, to any legal or 
regular fyftem of government; but, above all, the exorbitant autho* 
rity of the greater nobles, who had drawn the whole power into 
their own hands, made this privilege of fo little value, as to be almoft 

• neglcded. 
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negleded. It appears from the ancient rolls, that during times of Book IIL 
tranquillity, few commiffioners of burroughs, and almoft none of ^ ^>^ 
the Lefler Barons appeared in Parliament. The ordinary admini- 
flration of government was abandoned without fcrupleor jealoufy, 
to the King and to the Greater Barons. But in extraordinary con- 
jundures, when the ftruggle for liberty was violent, and the fpirit 
of oppofition to the Crown rofe.to an height, the Burgefles and 
Lefler Barons were rouzed from their inaftivity, and ftood forth to 
vindicate the rights of their country. The turbulent reign of 
James III. aflEbrds examples in proof of this obfervation*. The 
public indignation againft the rafh defigns of that weak and ill- 
advifed Prince, brought into Parliament, befides the. Greater nobles 
and prelates, a confiderable number of the Lefler Barons. 

The iame caufes occafioned the unufual confluence of all orders 
of men to the Parliament, which met on the firfl: of Auguft. The 
univerfal paffion for liberty, civil and religious, which had feized 
the nation, fuffered few perfons to remain unconcerned fpedlators 
of an aflembly, whofe ads were likely to prove decifive with refpe£t 
to both. From all corners of the kingdom men flocked in, eager 
and determined to aid, with their voices, in the fenate, the fame 
x:aufe which they had defended with their fwords in the field. 
Befides a full convention of Peers, Temporal and Spiritual, there 
appeared the reprefentatives of almoft all the burroughs, and above 
an hundred Barons, who though of the lefler order, were Gentle- 
men of the firft rank and fortune in the nation f . 

The Parliament was ready to enter on bufinefs with the utmoft 
^eal, when a difficulty was ftarted conceriaing the lawfuliiefs of the 

♦ Keith, 147. t Ibid. 146. 
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Book III. meeting. No Commiflioner appeared in the name of the King 
J -^^^ and Queen, and no fignification of their confent and approbation 
was yet received. Thefe were deemed, by many, cffential to the 
very being of a Parliament. But, in oppofition to this fentiment, 
the exprefs words of the treaty of Edinburgh were urged, by which 
this aifembly was declared to be as valid, in all refpedls, as if it had 
been called and appointed by the exprefs command of the King 
and Queen. As the adherents of the Congregation greatly out- 
numbered their adverfaries, the latter opinion prevailed. Their 
boldeft leaders, and thofe of moft approved zeal, were chofen to be 
Lords of the Articles, who farmed a committee of ancient ufc» 
and of great importance in the Scottifh Parhament The deliben^ 
tions of the Lords of the Articles were carried on with the moft 
unanimous and adive zeal. The ad of oblivion, the nomination 
of twenty-four perfons, out of whom the council, enmifted with 
fupreme authority, was to be deAed ; and ev&cj other thing pre- 
scribed by the late treaty, or which feemed iieceffiuy to render it 
efiedual, pafled without difpute or delay. The article of rdtgioa 
itM proceed* employed longer time, and was attended with greater difficulty* It 
ga%To wl^^ was brought into Parliament, by a petition from thofe who had 
S'^' adopted the principles of the Reformation. Many dodrinet of the 

Fopifh church were a contradidion to reafon, and a di%race to re- 
ligion ; its difcipline had become corrupt and oppreffive ; uid its 
revenues were both exorbitant and illra{^lied« Againft all theft, 
the Proteftants remonftrated with the utmoft feverity of ftEe, whidi 
indignation at their abfiirdity, or experience of their pernicious ten- 
dency could infpire; and encouraged, by the number and zeal of 
their friends, to improve fuch a favourable junduie, they aimed 
ikP blow, at tlie whde £ibcic of Popery ; and befottght the Parlia- 
ment 
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ment to interpofe their authority for rectifying thefe multiplied Book III.. 

abufes *• 

Several prelates, zealoufly attached to the anci6nt fuperftition, 
were prefent in this Parliament. But during thefe vigorous pro- 
ceedings of the Proteftants, they flood confounded, and at a gaze, 
and perfevered in a filence which was fatal to their caufe. They 
efteemed it impoflible to refill or divert that torrent of religious 
zeal, which was ftill in its full ftrength ; they dreaded that their 
©ppofition would irritate their adverfaries, and excite them to new. 
a^s of violence ; they hoped that the King and Queen would foon. 
be at leifure to put a flop to the career of their infolent fubjedls,, 
aod that, after the rage and havock of the prefent ftorm, the former 
tranquillity and order wouldtbe reftored to the church and kingdom, . 
They were willing, perhaps, to facrifice the dodlrine, and even, 
the power of the Church, in order to^erifure the fafety of their own 5 
perfdns, and to preferve the poflei&on of thofe revenues, which i 
were ftill in their hands* From whatever motives theyaded,. 
Aeii" fitence, which, was imputed to the confcioufnefs of a bad* 
caufe, afforded matter of great triumph to the Proteftants, and I 
encouraged them to proceed with more boldnefs and alacrity f.. 

The Parliament did' not think it enough to condemn thofe doc*-- 
trinet mentioned in the petition of the Pxoteftants ; they, moreover, » 
gave the iandion of their approbation to a G)nfdffion of . Faitbu 
prefeixted to them by the Reformed teachers ij:, and.compofed, aa^-^ 
night be expe<aed from fuch^a performance at that jundure, om 
purpofe to expofe the abfurd tenets and pradices of the Romiiki 

• Kaw, ^37* t IbM. 253. . t U. ibid* 
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3ooK III. church. By another ad, the jurifdidion of the ecclefiaftical courts 
was abolifhed, and the caufes, which formerly came under their 
cognizance, were transferred to the decifion of civil judges *. By a 
third ftatute, the exercife of religious worfhip, according to the 
rites of the Romifh church, was prohibited. The manner in which 
the Parliament inforced the obfervation of this law difcovers the 
zeal of that aflembly ; the firft tranfgreffion fubjeded the oflFender 
to the forfeiture of his goods, and to a corporal punifhment, at the 
difcretion of the judge; banifhment was the penalty of a fecond 
violation of the law ; and a third ad of difobedience was declared 
to be capital f. Such ftrangers were men, at that time, to the fpi^ 
rit of toleration, and to the laws of humanity ; and with fuch in- 
decent hafte did the very perfons, who had juft efcaped the rigour 
of ecclefiaftical tyranny, proceed to imitate thofe examples of fe- 
verity, of which they themfelves had fo joiftly complained. 

With regard The vigorous zcal of the Parliament overturned., in a few day?, 
nucs onhc* ^^ ancient fyftem of religion, which had been eftabliflied fo many 
church. ^g^g^ j^ reforming the dodrine and difcipline of the church, the 

nobles kept pace with the ardor and expedations even of Knox 
himfelf. But their proceedings, with re(ped to thefe, were not 
more rapid and impetuous, than they were flow and dilatory when 
they entered on the cbnfideration of ecclefiaftical revenues. Among 
tlie lay-members, fome were already enriched with the fpoils of 
the church, and others devoured in expedation the wealthy bene- 
fices which ftill remained untouched. TThe alteration in religion 
had afforded many of the dignified ecclefiaftics themfelves, an op- 
portunity of gratifying their avarice or ambition. The demolition 

• Xciih, 152. + Knox, 254. 
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cf the monafteries, having fet the Monks at liberty from their con- Book III 
finement, they inftantly difperfed all over the kingdom, and com- jefip. 
monly betook themfelves to fome fecular employ men t. The Abbot, 
if he had been fo fortunate as to embrace the principles of the 
Reformation from convidion, or fo cunning as to efpoufe them out 
of policyi feized the whole revenues of the fraternity, and, except 
what he altewed for the fubfiftence of a few Superannuated Monks *, 
applied them entirely to his own ufe. The propofal, made by the 
Reformed teachers for applying thefe revenues towards the main*- 
tenance of Minifters, the education of youth, and the fupport of 
the poor, was equally dreaded by all thefe orders of men. They 
oppofed it with the utmoft warmth, and by their numbers and au»- 
thority, eafily prevailed on the Parliament to give no ear to fuch a 
difagreeable demand f. Zealous as the firft Reformers were, and- 
animated vnth a fpirit fuperior to the low confiderations of interefti 
they beheld thefe early fymptoma of felfiftmefs and avarice among 
their adherents, with indignation; and we find Knox exprefling, 
the utmoflr fenfibility of that contempt, with which they were 
treated by many, from whom he expected a more generous con*- 
cernfor the fuccefs. of religion, and the honour of its Minifters J;. 

A rriFFicuLTY Bath been ftarted, with regard* to the ad* of The validity 
this Parliament, concerning religion. This difficulty, frivolous in mcnt^caiw tia 
itfelf^ and at this diftance of time 6f no importance, is founded on ^"^^^°-' 
the words of the treaty of Edinburgh- By that, the Parliament 
i/vas permitted to take into confideration the ftate of religion, and 
to fignify their fentiments of it to the King and Queen. But, in- 
ftead of prefenting their defires to their Sovereigns, in the humble; 

* Kcich, 496. Append, 1^,19^1. f See Appcad. N* IV. iKtox^ 239^ 256.'* 
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IBooK IIL £9rm of a (uppIicatioH or addreTs, the Parliament conyerted tfam 

^c6a^ ^*^ ^^ many ads; ^hich^ although they never received the royal 

aflent) obtained all over the kingdom, the weight and authority of 

laws. In compliance with their injundions, the eflahlifhed fyftenpt 

of religion was every where overthrown, and that recommended by 

the Reformers introduced in its place. The partiality and zeal of 

the people overlooked or fupplied any defed in the form of thefc 

ads of Parliament^ and rendered the obfervance of them more uni<> 

ver&l than ever had been yielded to t]ie ftatutes of the moft regular 

or conflitutional aflembly. By thofe proceedings, it mufti however, 

be confefled, that the Parliament, or rather the nation, violated 

the laft article in the treaty of Edinburgh, and even exceeded the 

powers which belong to fubjeds* But when once men have been 

accuftcnaad to break through the common boundaries of fubjedion ; 

and their minds are inflamed with the paffions which civil war 

tnfpire; it is mere pedantry or ignorance to meafure their condud 

by thofe rules, which can be applied, only where government is in 

a (late of order and tranquillity. A nation when obliged to employ 

fuch extraordinary efforts in defence of its liberties, avails itfelf of 

•every thing which cafli promote this great end; and the neceflity of 

the cafe, and the importance of the objed, juftify any departure 

£rom the 4:ommonand eftaMiihcd fisrms of the conftitutiixi. 

Amfatfiadors In confequcttce of the treaty of Edinburgh, as well as by die 
parliament to OTcKnary forms of bHfinefs, it became neceflary to lay the proceed* 
ings of Parliament before die King and Queen« For this purpofe, 
Sir James Sandilands of Calder Lord St. John, was aj^xnnted to 
repair to the C!ourt of France. After holding a courie fo irregu* 
lar, the nobles had no reafon to flatter themfelves that Francis and 
Mary would ever approve their cq^dud, or confirm it, by their 
7 royal 
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Toyal affent. The reception of their Ambaflador was no other Book ifl. 
than they might have expected. He was treated by the King ^jZk^'^ 
and Queen with the utmoft coldnefs, and difmifled without ob- 
taining the ratification of th-e Parliament's proceedings. From 
the Princes of Lorrain and their partizans, he endured all the 
fcorn and infult, which it was natural for them to pour upon the 
party he rcprefented *. 

Thoug h the Earls of Morton, Glencairn, and Maitland of Le- And toElizt^ 
thington, the Ambafladors of the Parliament to Elizabeth their 
Protedtrefs, met with a very different reception; they were not 
more fuccefsful in one part of the negociation intrufted to their 
care. The Scots, fenfible of the fecurity which they derived from 
their union with England, were defirous of rendering it indiffo^ 
luble. With this view, they impowered thefe eminent leaders of 
their party, to teftify to Elizabeth their gratitude for that feafonable 
and effo^ual aid which flie had afforded them, and at the fame 
time, to befeech her to render the friendfhip between the nations 
perpetual, by condefcending to marry the Earl of Arran, who> 
though a fubjcQ:, was nearly allied to the royal family of Scot* 
land, and, after Mary, the undoubted heir to the Crown. 

To the former part of this commiffion Elizabeth liftened with 
the utmoft fatisfa<aion, and encouraged the Scots, in any future 
exigency, to hope for the continuance of her good offices ; with 
regard to the latter, {he difcovered thofe fentiments to which fhe 
adhered throughout her whole reign. Averfe from marriage, ai 
fome pretend through choice, but more probably out of policy, 

♦ Knox, 255. Buch. 327. 
Vol. I; E e that 
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Book III. that ambitious Princefs would never admit any partner to the 
I ?6o. throne ; but delighted with the entire and uncontrolled exercife of 
power, (he facrificed to the enjoyment of that, the hopes of 
tranfmitting her Crown to her own pofterity. The marriage with 
the Harl of Arran could not be attended with any fuch extraor- 
dinary advantage, as to fhake this refolution; fhe declined it, 
therefore, but with many expreffions of good-will towards the 
Scottiflx nation, and of refped for Arran himfelf *• 

Tht deith of Towards the conclufion of this year, diltinguifhed by fo many 

Francw II. ^ 

remarkable events, there happened one of great importance. On 
' the 4th of December died Francis II. a Prince of a feeble confti- 
tution, and of a mean underflanding. As he did not leave any if- 
fue by the Queen, no incident could have been more fortunate to 
thofe, who, during the late commotions in Scotland, had taken 
part with the G^ngregation. Mary, by the charms of her beauty, 
had acquired an entire afcendant over her hufband; and as fhe 
transferred all her influence to her uncles the Princes of Lorrain, 
Francis followed them implicitly in whatever trad they, were 
' pleafed to lead him. The power of France, under fuch diredion, 
alarmed the Scottifli malecontents, with apprehenfions of danger, 
no lefs formidable, than well founded. The inteftine diforders 
which raged in France, and the feafonable interpofition of Eng- 
land in behalf of the Congregation, had hitherto prevented the 
Princes of Lorraip from carrying their defigns upon Scotland into 
execution. But under their vigorous and decifive adminiftration, it 
was impoffiblc that the commotions in France could be of long 
continuance, and many diings might fall in to divert Elizabeth's 

^ Burn. 3. Ap end. 308. Kcitl), 154, &c. 
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attention, for the future, from the affairs of Scotland. In either Book IIL 
of thefe events the Scots would ftand expofed to all the vengeance, j -g^^ 
which the refentment of the French court could inflid. The blow, 
however long fufpended, was unavoidable, and muft fall at laft 
vnth redoubled weight. From this profpeft and expedlation of 
danger, the Scots were delivered by the death of Francis ; the an* 
cient confederacy of the two kingdoms had already been broken^ 
and by this event, the only bond of union which remained was 
diffolved. Catherine of Medicis, who during the minority of 
Charles IX. her fecond fon, engroffed the entire direction of the 
French councils, was far from any thoughts of vindicating the 
Scottifh Queen^s authority. Catherine and Mary had been rivals 
in power during the reign of Francis II. and had contended for 
the government of that weak and unexperienced Prince ; but as the 
charms of the wife eafily triumphed over the authority of the mo- 
ther, Catherine could never forgive fuch a difappointment in her 
favourite paflion, and beheld now, with fecret pleafure, the diffi- 
cult and perplexing fcene, on which her daughter-in-law was about 
to enter. Mary, overwhelmed with all the forrow which fo fad a Mary rctirci 
reverfe of fortune could occafion, flighted by the Queen-mother * ; Jf France.^'*'' 
and forfaken by the tribe of courtiers, who appear only in the fun- 
ihine of profperity, retired to Rheims, and there, in folitude, in- 
dulged her grief, or hid her indignation. Even the Princes of 
Lorrain were obliged to contrad their views ; to turn them from 
foreign to domeftic objeds; and inftead of forming vaft projeds 
with regard to Britain, found it neceffary to think of acquiring, 
and eftablifhing an intereft with the new adminiftration. 

♦ Hen9ut. 346. Caftdn. 454. 
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It is impoffible to deifcribe th^ emotions of joy, which, on all 
thefe accounts, the death of the French Monarch excited among 
the Scots. They regarded it as the only event, which could give 
firmnefs and liability t^hat fyftem of religioa and government^- 
which was now introduced ; and it is no wonder cotemporary hif- 
torians fhould afcribe it to the imLmediate care of Providence,, 
which, by unforefeen expedients, can fecure the peace and hap- 
pinefs of kingdom«^ in thofe fituations, where human, prudence: 
and invention would, utterly defpair K 

Edabliflimcnt About this time, the Proteftant church in Scotlawi begw^ to* 
un church ^*^ ' aflume a regular form^ Its principles had obtained the fanftionof 
government, p^j^jj^ authority, and fome fix^d external policy .became neceflary 
for the government and prefervatioa of the infaiit fociety* The- 
model introduced by the ReforTOerss. differed extremely from that, 
which had been {o long eftabliflied. The motives, which induced* 
them to depart fo far from the ancient fyftem^ defecre to. be ex-^ 
plained. 

As the vices of. thedergy had^ at.firft, elicited .the indignatibo* 
of mankind, and rouzed thatfpirit of inquiry, which proved fo fa*- 
tal to the whole Popifli fyftem : as this difguft at the vices of 
ecclefiaftics was foon transferred to their porfons> and;fhifting from« 
them, by no violent tranfuion, fettled at laft on.the offices which; 
they enjoyed ; the eff^eds of the Reformation would naturally have- 
extended not only to the dodrine, but to the gpverwpent of the 
Popifh church; and the fame. fpirit which. abbliflxed the former,, 
would have overturned the latter. But, in a great part of Ger-* 

* Knox, 259, 
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Hiany, in England, and in the northern kingdoms, its operations Book IIL 
were checked by the power and policy of their princes ; and the r 

ancient Epifcopal jurifdiftion, under a few limitations, was fllll 
continued in thofe churches. The Epifcopal hierarchy appears to 
be more conformable to the pradice of the church, fince Chriftia- 
nity became the eftablifhed religion of the Roman empire. The 
eccleliaftical government was, at that time, plainly copied from the 
civil ; the firft not only borrowed its form, but derived its autho-- 
pity from the latter ; and the diocefes and jurifdidions of Patri- 
archs, Archbifliops, and bifhops, correfponded with the divifion: 
and conftitution of the empire. In Switzerland, and the Low-coun- 
tries, the nature of the government allowing full fcope to the ge- 
nius of the Reformation, all pre-eminence of oj-der in the church 
was deftroyed, andean equality eftabliflied more fuitable to the fpi-- 
rit of republican policy. The fituation of the primitive church 
fuggefted the idea, and fumiihed the model of the latter fyftem, 
which has fince been called Prejbyterian. The firft Chriftians, 
opprefled by continual perfecutions, and pbliged to hold their re- 
ligious aflemblies by ftealth, and in corners, were contented with: 
a form of government extremely fimple. The influence of reli- 
gion, concurred with the fenfe of danger in extinguifliing among^ 
themt the fpirit of ambition, and in preferving a parity of rank, 
the eflFeft of their fufFerings, and the caufe of many of their vir- 
tues. Calvin, whofe decifions were received, among the Prote- 
ftants of that ager with incredible fubmiffion, was the patron and 
ceAorer of thi« fcheme of ecclefiaftical policy. The church of 
Geneva, formed under his eye, and by \\\% diredion, was efteemed 
the moft perfect model of this government ; and Knox, who, during, 
his refidence in that city, had fludied and admired it, warmly re-* 
commended it to the imitation of his coimtrymen. 

Amokck 
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Among the Scottifh nobility, feme hated the perfons, and 
others coveted the wealth of the dignified clergy ; .and by abolifli- 
ing that order of men, the former indulged their refentment, and 
the latter hoped to gratify their avarice. The people, inflamed 
with the moft violent averfion to Popery, and approving of every 
fcheme that departed fartheft from the pradice of the Romifb 
church, were delighted with a fyftem, fo admirably fuited to their 
predominant paflion. While the friends of civil liberty beheldr 
with pleafure, the Proteftant clergy pulling down, with their own 
hands, that fabric of ecclefiaftical power, which their predeceflbrs 
had reared with fo much art and induflry ; and flattered them- 
felves, that by lending their aid to flxip churchmen of their dig- 
nity and wealth, they might entirely deliver the nation from their 
exorbitant and oppreffive jurifdidion. The new mode of govern- 
ment eafily made its way among men, thus prepared, by their 
various interefts and paflions, for its reception* 

But, oa the firfl: introduction of his fyftem, Knox did not 
deem it expedient to depart altogether from the ancient form *. 
Inflead of Bifhops, he propofcd to eftablifh ten or twelve Super- 
intendants in difl^erent parts of the kingdom. Thefe, as the 
name implies, were impowered to infped the life and dodrine of 
the other clergy. They prefided in. the inferior judicatories of 
the church, and performed feveral other parts of the Epifcopal 
fundion. Their jurifdidion, however, extended to facred things 
only ; they claimed no feat in Parliament, and pretended no right 
to the dignity, or revenues of the former Bilhops* 

♦ Spotfwood, 158. 
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The number of inferior clergy, to whom the care of parochial Book IIL 
duty could be committed, was ftill extremely fmall ; they had em- tc^^ 
braced the principles of the Reformation at different times, and 
from various motives ; during the public commotions, they were 
fcattered, merely by chance, over the different provinces of the 
kingdom; and, in a few places only, were formed into regular 
dafles of focieties. The firfl General Affembly of the church, December 20. 
which was held this year, bears all the marks of an infant and 
unformed fociety. The members were but few in number, and 
of no confiderable rank ; no uniform or confiftent rule feems to 
have been obferved in eleding them. From a great part of the 
kingdom no reprefentatives appeared. In the nam€ of fome entire 
counties, but one perfon was prefent ; while, • in other places, a 
fingle town or church fent feveral meaibers. A convention, fo 
feeble and irregular, could pofTefs no great authority; and confci- 
ous of their own weaknefs, the members put an end to their "de- 
hates, without venturing upon any decifion of much importance*^ 

In order to give greater ftrength and confiflencc to the Pref- ir6i* 
byterian plan, Knox, with the affiftance of his brethren, compofed 
the firft book of difcipline, which contains the model or platform 
of the intended policy f. They prefented it to a convention of 
cftates, which was held in the beginning of this year. What- January 15. 
«ever regulations were propofed with regard to ecclefiaftic difcipline 
and jurifdiftion, would have eafily obtained the fan<f^ion of that af- 
fembly ; but adefign to recover the patrimony of the church, which 
is there infinuated, met with a very different reception* 

In vain did the clergy difplay the advantages which would accrue 
10 the public, by a proper application of ecclefiafUcal revenues. 

• KtUb, 49«. t Spotfwood, ip. 
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Book TIL In vain did they propofe, by an impartial diftribution of this fund, 
* iV^i^ *^ promote true religion, to encourage learning, and to fupport the 
poor. In vain did they even intermingle threatnings of the divine 
-difpleafure, againft the unjuft detainers of what was appropriated 
to a facred ufe. The nobles held faft the prey, which they had 
feized ; and beftowing upon the propofal, the name of a devout ima^ 
ginatioftj they afFefted to confider it, as a project altogether vifi- 
onary, and treated it with the utmoft fcorn *. 

The Queen Thts couventiou appointed the Prior of St. Andrew^s to repair 

invited to re- . ^ i • • i • i 

<urn into to the Quocn, and to mvite her to return mto her native country, 
and to aflume the reins of government, which had been too long 
committed to other hands. And though fome of her fubjei^s 
dreaded her return, and others forefaw dangerous confequences 
with which it might be attended f, the bulk of them defired it 
with fo much ardour, that the invitation was given with the great- 
eft appearance of unanimity. But the zeal of the Roman Catho- 
lics got the ftart of the Prior in paying court to Mary ; and Lefly, 
afterwards Bifliop of Rofs, who was commiffioned by them, ar- 
rived before him, at the place of her refidence %. Lefly endeavour- 
ed to infufe into the Queen^s mind fufpicions of her Proteftant fub- 
jefts, and to perfuade her to throw herfelf entirely into the arms 
of thofe who adhered to her own religion. For this purpofe, he 
ihfifted that (he (hould land at Aberdeen; and as the Proteftant doc- 
trines had made no confiderable progrefs in that part of the king- 
dom, he gave her aflurance of being joined, in a few days, by 20,000 
men ; and flattered her, that with fuch an army, encouraged by her 
prefence and authority, flie might eafily overturn the Reformed 
Church, before it was firmly fettled on its foundations, 

♦ Knox, 256, t Sec Append. N® V. J Lefly, 227. 
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But at this jun<aure, the Princes of Lorrain were not difpofed Book IIL 
to liften to this extravagant and dangerous propofal. Intent on de- ^^TT^T^ 
fending themfelves againft Catherine of Medicis, whofe infidious 
policy was employed in undermining their exorbitant power, they 
l^ad no leifure to attendto the affairs of Scotland, and wiflied their 
niece to take poffefiion of her kingdom, with as little difhirbance 
as poffible. The French officers, too, who had ferved in Scotland, 
diffuaded Mary from all violent meafures ; and by reprefenting the 
power and number of the Proteftants to be irrefiftible, determined 
her to court them by every art ; and rather to employ the leading 
men of that party as her Minifters, than to provoke them, by a 
fruitlefs- oppofition, to become her enemies *. Hence proceeded 
the confidence and affedion, with which the Prior of St. Andrew's 
was received by the Queen. His reprefentation of the date of the 
kingdom gained great credit ; and Lefly beheld, with regret, the 
new channel in which court favour was likely to run* 

ANOTHBk Convention of Eftates was held in May. The ar- 
rival of an Ambaffador from France, feems to have been the oc-* 
cafion of this meeting. He was inftrufted to folicit the Scots to 
renew their ancient alliance with France, to break their new confe- 
deracy with England, and to reftore the Popifh ecclefiaftics to the 
poffeffion of their revenues, and the exercife of their fundions. It 
is no eafy matter to form any conjefture concerning the intentions 
of the French court, in making thefe extraordinary and ill-timed 
propofitions. They were rejefted with that fcorn, which might 
well have been expeded from the temper of the nation f^ 

• Mclr. 61. t Knox, 269, 273. 
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In this Convention, the Proteftant clergy did not obtain a more 
favourable audience than formerly, and their profped of recovering 
the Patrimony of the church ftill remained as diftant and uncertain 
as ever. But with regard to another point, they found the zeal of 
the nobles in no degree abated. The book of difcipline feemed 
to require, that the monuments of Popery, which ftill remained 
in the kingdom, fhould bedemolifhed*} and, though neither the 
lame pretence of policy, nor the fame ungovernable rage of the 
people, remained to juftify or excufe this barbarous havock, the 
Convention, confidering every religious fabric as a relidtof idolatry^ 
pafled fentence upon them by an slGL in form ; and perfons, the moft 
remarkable for the adivity of their zeal, were appointed to put it 
in execution. Abbies, cathedrals, churches, libraries, records, and 
even the fepulchres of the dead, pcrifhed in one common ruin. 
The firft ftorm of popular infurredion, though impetuous and irre- 
fiftible, had extended only to a few counties, and foon fpent its 
rage j but now a deliberate and univerfal rapine compleated the 
devaftation of every thing venerable and magnificent, which had 
•efcaped its violence f. 

Mary begins In the mean time, Mary was in no hafte to return into Scot- 
^^preparc j^^^^ Accuftomcd to the elegance, fplendor^ and gaiety of a po-^ 
lite court, {he ftill fondly lingered in France, the fcene of all thefe 
enjoyments, and contemplated, with horror, the barbarifm of her 
own country, and the turbulence of her fubjefts, which prefented 
her with a very different face of things. The impatience, how-^ 
ever, of her people, the perfwafions of her uncles, but above all^ 
• the ftudied and mortifying negleft, with which Ihe jwras treated by 

• Spotfwood, I5J. t M>M. 174. 
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the Queen Mother, forced her to think of beginning this difagree- Book III* 
able voyage*. But while fhe was preparing for it, there were ^^ g~^ 
fown between her and Elizabeth, the feeds of that perfonal jealoufy 
and difcord, which imbittered the life, and ihortened the days of 
the Scottiih Queeft. 

The ratification of the late treaty of Edinburgh was the imme- Ongtn of the 
diate occafion of this fatal animofity j the true caufes of it lay much ^^l y^„ ^nd 
deeper. Almoft every article, in that treaty, had been executed Elizabeth. 
by both parties, with a fcrupulous exadnefs. The fortifications 
of Leith were demolifhed, and the armies of France and England 
withdrawn within the appointed time. The grievances of the 
Scottiih malccpntents were redrefled, and they had obtained what- 
ever they could demand for their future fecurity. With regard to 
all thefe, Mary could have little reafon to decline, or Elizabeth to 
lu-ge, the ratification of the treaty. 

The fixth article remained the only fource of conteft and diffi- 
culty. No Minifter ever entered more deeply into the fchemes of 
his Sovereign, or purfiied them with more dexterity and fucceft 
than Cecil. In the condud of the negociation at Edinburgh, the 
found underftanding of this able politician had proved greatly an 
overmatch for Monluc's refinements in intrigue, and had artfully 
induced the French ambafladors, not only to acknowledge that 
the Crowns of England and Ireland did of right belong to Eliza- 
beth alone, but alfo to promife, that in all times to come, Mary 
fhould abftain from ufing the titles, or bearing the arms of thofe 
kingdoms. 

* Brantome, Jebb, voL ii. 482. 
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Thb ratification of this article would have been of the moft 
fatal confequence to Mary. The Crown of England was an oh}cQt 
worthy of her ambition. Her pretenfions to it gave her great dig- 
nity and importance in the eyes of all Europe. By many, her title 
was eileemed preferable to that of Elizabeth. Among the Englifh 
themfelves, the Roman Catholics, who formed, at that time, a nu- 
merous and adive party, openly efpoufed this opinion ; and even 
the Proteftants, who fupported Elizabeth's throne, could not deny 
the Queen of Scots to be her immediate heir. A proper opportu- 
nity to avail herfelf of all thefe advantages, could not, in the courfe 
of things, be far diftant, and many incidents might fall in, to bring 
this opportunity nearer than was expeded. In thefe circumftances, 
Mary, by ratifying the article in difpute, would have loft that rank 
which {he had hitherto held among neighbouring Princes; the ze^ 
of her adherents muft have gradually cooled j and flie might have 
renounced, from that moment, all hopes of ever wearing the Eng- 
liflx Crown* 

None of thefe beneficial confequences efcaped the penetrating 
eye of Elizabeth, who, for this reafon, had recourfe to every 
thing, by which flie could hope either to ibothe or frighten the 
Scottifh Queen into a compliance with her demands ; and if that 
Princefs had been fo unadvifed as to ratify the rafh concellions of 
her Ambafladors, Elizabeth, by that deed> wouM have acquired an 
advantage^ which^ under her management, muft have turned to 
great account* By fuch a renunciation, the queftion, with regard 
to the right of fucceflion would have been left altogether open and 
undecided, and, by means of that, Elizabeth might either have 
kept her rival in perpetual anxiety and dependance, or, by the au- 
thority of her Parliament, flie might have broken in upon the 
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order of lineal fucceffion, and transferred the Crown to fome other Book HI. 
defcendant of the royal blood. The former conduft fhe obferved 
towards James VI. whom, during his whole reign, flie held in 
perpetual fear and fubjeftion. The latter, and more rigorous me- 
thod of proceeding, would, in all probability, have been employed 
againil Mary, whom, for many reafons, fhe both envied and hated» 

Nor was this ftep beyond her power, unprecedented in the hif- 
toryj or inconfiftenl with the conftitution of England. Though 
fucceffion by hereditary right be an idea fo natural and fo popular, 
that it has been eftablifhed almoft in every civilized nation, yet 
England affords many memorable inftances of deviations from that 
rule. The Crown of that kingdom having once been feized by 
the hand of a conqueror, this invited the bold and enterprifing in 
every age to imitate fuch an illuftrious example of fortunate am- 
bition. From the time of William the Norman, the regular courfe 
of defcent had feldom continued through three fucceflive reigns.. 
Thofe Princes, whofe intrigues or valour opened to them a way ta 
the throne, called in the authority of the great council of the nation 
to confirm their dubious titles. Hence parliamentary and heredi- 
tary right became in England of equal confideration. That great 
affembly claimed and actually pofleffed a power of altering the or- 
der of regal fucceflion ; and even fo late as Henry VIIL an ad of 
Parliament had authorized that capricious Monarch to fettle the: 
order of fucceffion at his pleafure. The Englifh, jealous of their 
religious liberty, and averfe from the dominion of flrangers, would 
have eagerly adopted the paffions of their Sovereign, and might 
have been eafily induced to exclude the Scottifh line firom the right 
of fucceeding to the Crown.. Thefe feem to have been the views; 
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Book IIL of both Queens, and thefe were the difficulties which retarded the 
J -^j^ ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh. 

But, if the fources of their difcord were to be traced no higher 
than this treaty, an inconfiderable alteration in the words of it» 
might have brought the prefe;nt queftion to an amicable iflue. The 
indefinite and ambiguous expreilion, which Cecil had inferted into 
the treaty^ might have been changed into one more limited, but 
more precifc; and Mary, inilead of promifing to abilain from bear- 
ing the title of Queen of England in all times to come, might 
have engaged not to afTume that title, during the life of Elizabeth, ^ 
or the lives of her lawful pofterity. 

Such an amendment, however, did not fuit the views of either 
Queen. Though Mary had been obliged to fufpend, for fome 
time, the profecution of her title to the Engliih Crown, fhe had 
not, however, relinquifhed it. She determined to revive her claim^* 
on the firft profpe£k of fuccefs, and was unwilling to bind herfelf, 
by a pofitive engagement, not to take advantage of any fuch fortu- 
nate occurrence. Nor would the alteration have been more accept-* 
able to Elizabeth, who by agreeing to it, would have ^ tacitly re-, 
cognized the right of her rival to afcend the throne after her deceafe. 
But neither the Scottifli nor Englifli Queen durft avow thefe fecret 
fentiments of their hearts. Any open difcovery of an inclination to 
difturb the tranquillity of England, or to wrcft the fceptre out of 
Elizabeth's hands, might have proved fatal to Mary. Any fufpi- 
cion of a defign to alter the order of fucceffion, and to fet afide the 
claim of the Scottiih Queen* would have expofed Elizabeth to much 
and deferved cenfure, and have raifed up againft her many and dan- 
gerous enemies. Thefe, however carefully concealed, or artfully 
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difguifcd, were, in all probability, the real motives which deter- Book III. 

mined the one Queen, to folicit, and the other to refufe the ratifi- ^ ^"""^^ 

cation of the treaty, in its original form ; while neither had re- 
courfe to that explication of it, which, to an heart unwarped by 
political intereft, and fincerelydelirous of union and concord, would 
have appeared fo obvious and natural* 

But though conflderations of intereft firft occafioned this rup- 
ture between the Britifh Queens, rivalfliip of another kind con^ 
tributcd to widen the- breach, and female jealoufy increafed the 
violence of their political hatred* Elizabeth, with all thofe extra- 
ordinary qualities, by which fhe equalled or furpaffed fuch of her 
fex, as "have merited the greateft renown, difcovered an admira-* 
tion of her own perfon, to a degree, which women of ordinary 
underftandings either do not entertain, or prudently endeavour to 
conceal. Her attention to drefs, her folicitude todifplay her 
tharms, her love of flattery, were all cxceffive. Nor were thefe 
weaknefles confined to that period of life, when they are more 
pardonable. Even in very advanced years, the wifeft woman of 
that, or perhaps of any other age, wore the garb, and affeded the ] 
manners of a girl *. Though Elizabeth was as much inferior to 
Mary, in beauty, and gracefulneis of perfon, as flie excelled her itk 
political abilities, and in the arts of government, fhe was weak 
enough to compare herfelf with the Scottifh Queen f; and as it 
was impoilible fhe could be altogether ignorant how much Mary 
gained by the comparifbn, fhe envied and hated her as a rival, by 
whom fhe was eclipfed« In judging of the condud of Princes, we 
are apt to afcribe too much to political motives, and too little t<> 

^ Jdinfton Hift. Rer. Britaa. 346, 347. Carte^ yoU iii« 699. Catabguc of Royal 
and Noble Authon, Article EJix. 
t MelvU, 98. 
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Book HI. the paffions which they feel in common with the reft of mankind. 
'jZqi ^ In order to account for Elizabeth's prefent, as well as her fubfequent 
condu£t towards Mary, we muft not always confidcr her as a Queeni 
we muft fometimes regard her as a woman. 

Elizabeth, though no ftranger to Mary's difficulties with re- 
fped to the treaty, continued to urge her, by repeated applications, 
to ratify it *. Mary, under various pretences, ftill contrived to gain 
time, and to elude the requeft. But while the one Queen foli- 
cited with perfevering importunity, and the other evaded with art- 
ful delay, they both ftudied an extreme politenefs of behaviour, 
and loaded each other with profeffions of fifterly love, with reci- 
procal declarations of unchangeable efteem and amity. 

Elizabeth re- It was not long before Mary was convinced, that, among 
f](Jfc*condua. Princes, thefe expreffions of friendftiip are commonly far diftant 
from the heart. In failing from France to Scotland, the courfe lies 
along the Englifli coaft. In order to be fafe from the infults of the 
Englifli fleet, or in cafe of tempcftuous weather, to fecure a retreat 
in the harbours of that kingdom, Mary fent M. D'Oyfel to demand 
of Elizabeth a fafe conduft during her voyage. This requeft, 
which decency alone obliged one Prince to grant to another, Eli- 
zabeth rejeded, in fuch a manner, as gave rife to no flight fufpi- 
cion of a defign, either to obftrud the paffage, or to intercept the 
perfon of the Scottifli Queen f. 

This ungenerous behaviour of Elizabeth filled Mary with in- 
dignation, but did not retard her departure from France. She was 

* Keith, 157, 160, &€• t Ibid. 171. Camden. See Append. N^. VL 
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accompanied to Calais, the place where flie embarked, in a man- Book III. 
ner fuitable to her dignity, as the (^een of two powerful king- ^ g ^ ^ 
doms. Six Princes of Lorrain her uncles, with many of the moft 
eminent among the French nobles, were in her retinue. Cathe- 
rine, who fecretly rejoiced at her departure, graced it with every 
circumftance of magnificence and refped. After bidding adieu to 
her mourning attendants, with a fad heart, and eyes bathed in 
tears, Mary left that kingdom, the fhort, but only fcene of her 
life, in which fortune fmiled upon her. While the French coaft 
continued in fight, fhe intently gazed upon it, and mufing, yi a 
thoughtful poftiure, on that height of fortune whence (he had fallen, 
and prefaging, perhaps, the difafters and calamities which imbit- 
tered the remainder of her days, fhe fighed often, and cried out, 
" Farewel France 1 Farewel beloved country, which I fhatl never 
" more behold!" Even when the darknefs of the night had hid 
the land from her view, fhe would neither retire to the cabin, nor 
tafte food, but commanding a couch to be placed on the deck, {he 
there waited the return of day, with the utmofl impatience. 
Fortune foothed her on this occafion ; the galley made little way 
during the night. In the morning, the coaft of France was flill 
within fight, and fhe continued to feed her melancholy with the 
profpe£t ; and as long as her eyes could diftinguifli It, to utter the 
fame tender expreffions of regret*. At laft a brifk gale arofe, by 
the favour of which ibr fome days, and afterward under the covert 
of a thick fog, Mary efcaped the Englifh fleet, which lay in 
wait to intercept herf; and on the 19th of Augufl, after an ab- 

fcnce of near thirteen years, landed fafely at Leith in her nadve Amvci li 
. • . Scodaod. 

kmgdom. 

* Brantome, 483. He hlmfelf was in the fame galley with the Queen* 
f Goodal, vol, i. 175. Caftdn. 455. 
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Mary was received by her fubjeds with (houts and acclama-^ 
tions of joy, and with every demonftration of welcome and regard. 
But as her arrival was unexpedted, and no fuitable preparation 
had been made for it, they could not, with all their efforts, hide 
from her the poverty of the country, and were obliged to condud 
her to the palace of Holy-rood-houfe with little pomp. The 
Queen, accuftomed from her infancy to fplendor and magnificence, 
and fond of them, as was natural at her age, could not help ob- 
ferving the change in her fituation, and feemed to be deeply af- 
feded with it *. 

Sute of the N£V£R did any Prince afcend the throne at a jundure which 
thtt t^*^ called for more wifdom in council, or more courage and fteadinefs 
in adion. The rage of religious controverfy waa ftill unabated. 
The memory of paft oppreffion exafperated the Prot^ftahts ; the 
fmart of recent injuries rendered the Papifts defperate; both were 
zealous, fierce and irreconcileable* The abfence of their Sove- 
reign had accuftomed the nobles to independence; and, during the 
late commotions, they had acquired fuch an increafe of wealth, as 
threw great weight into the fcale of the ariftocracy, which ftood 
not in need of any acceffion of power. The kingdom had long 
been under the government of Regents, who exercifed a delegated 
jurifdidion, attended with little authority, and which infpired no 
reverence. A ftate of pure anarchy had prevailed for the two laft 
years, without a Regent, without a fupreme council, without the 
power, or even the form of a regular government f. A licentious 
fpirit, unacquainted with fubordination, and difdaining the re- 
firaints of law and juftice, had fpread among all ranks of men. 
The influence of France, the antient ally of the kingdom, was 

* Brant, 484. f Keith, Append* 95^; 
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withdrawn or defpifed. The Englifli, of enemies become confe- Book IIL 
derates, had grown into confidence with the nation, and had gained ^^V^^^ 
an afcendant over all its councils. The Scottifh Monarchs did not 
derive more fplendor or power from the friendfhip of the former, 
than they had reafon to dread injury and diminution from the in- 
terpofition of the latter. Every confideration, whether of intereft, 
or of felf-prefervation, obliged Elizabeth to deprefs the royal 
authority in Scotland, and to create the Prince perpetual difficul- 
ties, by fomenting the fpirit of dilaffedion among the people. 

In this pofture were the affairs of Scotland, when the admini- 
ftration fell into the hands of a young Queen, not nineteen years 
of age, unacquainted with the manners and laws of her country, 
a flranger to her fubjeds, without experience, without allies^ and 
almofl without a friend. 

On the other hand, in Mary*s fituation we find fome circum- 
ftances, which, though they did not balance thefe difadvantages, 
contributed, however, to alleviate them; and, with fkilful ma- 
nagement, might have produced great eflFed:s. Her fubjeds, unac- 
ciiflomed fo long to the refidence of their Prince, were not only 
dazzled by the novelty and fplendor of the royal prefence, but in- 
fpired with awe and reverence. Befides the places of power and 
profit bcflowed by the favour of a Prince, his protefliion, his fami- 
liarity, and even his fmiles, confer honour, and win the hearts of 
men. From all comers of the kingdom, the nobles crowded to 
teflify their duty and afFedion to their Sovereign, and fludied, by 
every art, to wipe out the memory of paft mifcondu£t, and to lay 
in a flock of future merit. The amufements and gaiety of her 
court, which was filled with the mofl accomplifhed of the French 

G g 2 , nobility. 
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Book in, nobilityt who had attended her, began to foften and to polifli the 
^ a"' rude manners of the nation. Mary herfelf poffeffed many of 
thcfe qualifications, which raife afFe^ion, and procure cftcem. The 
beauty and gracefulnefs of her perfon drew univerfal admiration, 
the elegance and politenefs of her manners commanded general 
ttfycGt. ' To all the charms of her own fex, fhe added many of the 
itccomplifliments of the other. The progrefs fhe had made in all 
the Arts and Sciences, which were then efteemed neceffary or or- 
namental, was far beyond what is commonly attained by Princes j 
and all her other qualities were rendered more agreeable by a cour- 
teous affability, which, without leffening the dignity of a Prince, 
Aeals on the hearts of fubjeds with a bewitching infinuation. 

From thefe eircumfiances, notwithflanding the threatening a& 
peA of affairs at Mary's return into Scotland, notwithftanding the 
clouds which gathered on every hand, a political obferver would 
.have predided a very different iffue of her reign; and whatever 
fudden gufts of fadion he might have expedcd, he would never 
have dreaded the deftrudive violence of that ftorm which followed 

While all parties were contending who fhould difcover the moft 
dutiful attachment to the Queen, the zealous and impatient fpirit 
of the age broke out in a remarkable inftance. On the Sunday af- 
ter her arrival, the Queen commanded mafs to he celebrated in the 
chapel of her palace. The firft rumour of this occafioned a iccret 
murmuring among the Proteflants who attended the court ; com-^ 
plaints and threatenings foon followed ; die fervants belonging to 
the chapel were infulted and abufed ; and, if the Prior of St. An- 
drew's had not feafonably interpofed,. the riotexs might have pxo^ 
ceeded to the utmoft exceffcs *.. 

* Knox, 2844. 
% It 
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It is impoffible, at this diftance of time, and under circqm- Book III. 
ftances fo very diflFerent, to conceive the violence of th^t zeal ^""Ts^iT^ 
againft Popery, which then pofiefled the nation. Every inftance of 
condefcenfion to the Papifts was efteemed an zGt of apoftacy, and the 
toleration of a fingle mafs pronounced to be more formidable to the 
nation than the invaflon of ten thoufand armed men ^. Under the 
influence of thefe opinions, many Proteftants would have ventured 
to go dangorous lengths ; and, without attempting to convince their 
Sovereign by argument, or to reclaim her by influlgence, would 
have abruptly denied her the liberty of worfhipping God in that 
manner, which alone fhe thought acceptable to him. But the Prior 
of St. Andrew's, and other leaders of the party, not only reftrained 
this impetuous fpirit ; but, in fpite of the murmurs of the people^ 
and the exclamations of the preachers, obtained for the Queen and 
her domeftics the undiflurbed cxercife of the Catholic religion* 
, Neaf an hundred years after this period^ when the violence of reli- 
gious animofities had begun to fubfide, when time and the progrefa 
of learning had enlarged the views of the humaa mind, an Eng- 
lifli houfe of Commons refufed to indulge the wife of their Sove- 
reign in the private ufe of the mafs. The Proteftant leaders de- 
fenre, on this occadon, the praife both of wifdom and of modera- 
tion for conduit fo different* But, at the fame time, whoever re- 
fleds upon theencroaching and fanguinary fpirit of Popery, will be 
•far from treating the fears and caution of the more zealous Refor-- 
, mers as ateoget;her imaginary, and deftitute of any real foundation* 

The Proteftants, however, by this compliance with the Queen*s 
prejudices, obtained a proclamation highly favourable to their reli- 
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Book III. gion. The Reformed do<arine, though eftablifhed all over the 
^ 7^ ^ kingdom, had never received the countenance or fandion of royal 
Auguii 25. authority. On this occafion, the Queen declared any attempt to- 
wards an alteration^or fubverfion of it, to be a capital crime*. 

She employs The Quecn, conformable to the plan which had been concerted 

only Prote- , . ... . . 

flams in the ill France, committed the adminiftration of affairs entirely to Pro- 
tion. teftants. Her council was filled with the moft eminent perfons of 

that party ; not a fmgle Papift was admitted into any degree of con- 
fidence f. The Prior of St. Andrew's and Maitland of Lething- 
ton feemed to hold the firft place in the Queen's afi^edtion, and pof- 
feffed all the power and reputation of favourite Minifters. Her 
choice could not have fallen upon perfons more acceptable to her 
people ; and, by their prudent advice, Mary conduded herfelf 
with fo much moderation, and deference to the fentiments of the 
nation, as could not fail of gaining the affedion of her fubjeds|, 
the firmed foundation of a Prince's power, and the only genuine 
fource of his happinefs and glory. 

Attempts to A CORDIAL reconcilement with Elizabeth was another objed of 
Iti^ffawar. S^^^' importance to Mary; and though fhe feems to have had it 
much at heart, in the beginning of her adminiftration, to accom- 
plifh fuch a defireable conjunftion, yet many events occurred to 
widen, rather than to clofe the breach. The formal offices of friend- 
ihip, however, are feldom negledied among Princes, and Elizabeth, 
who had attempted fo openly to obftrud the Queen's voyage into 
Scotland, did not fail, a few days after her arrival, to command 
Randolph to conjgratulate her fafe return. Mary, that Hpue might 

♦ Keith, 504. f.Knox, tS^. J Lcfly, 235. 
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be on equal terms with her, fent Maitland to the Englifh court. Book HI. 
with many ceremonious expreffions of regard for Elizabeth*. ir^i. 
Both the Ambafladors were received with the utmoft civility ; and^ 
on each fide, the profeffions of kindnefe, as they were made with 
little fincerity, were liftened to with proportional credit. 

Both were intrufted, however, with fomething more than mere 
matter of ceremony. Randolph urged Mary, with frefh importu- 
nity, to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. Maitland endeavoured to 
amufe Elizabeth, by apologizing for the dilatory conduft of his 
Miftrefs with regard to that point. The multiplicity of public af- 
fairs fince her arrival in Scotland, the importance of the queftion 
in difpute, and the abfence of many noblemen, with whom fhe was 
obliged in decency to confult, were the pretences oflFered in excufe 
for her conduct: ; the real caufes of it were thofe, which have already 
been mentioned. But in order to extricate herfelf out of thefe 
difficulties, into which the treaty of Edinburgh had led her, Mary 
was brought to yield a point, which formerly Ihe Teemed determined 
never to give up. She inftruded Maitland to fignify her willing- 
nefs to difclaim any right to the Crown of England, during the 
life of Elizabeth, and the lives of her pofterity; if, in failure of 
thefe, fhe were declared next heir by aft of parliament f^ 

Reasonable as this propofal might appear to Mary, who 
thereby precluded herfelf from diflurbing Elizabeth's pofTeffion of 
the throne, nothing could be more inconfiftent with Elizabeth^s in- 
tereft, or more contradidlory to a paffion, which predominated in the 
character of that Princefs. Notwithflanding all the great qualities 

• Kehb, 181, Sec t Camden, 387. Bucban. 329. 
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Book III. which threw fuch lufti:e on her reign, we may obferve, that flic was 
^ 'TTT^ tinftured with a jealoufy of her right to the Crown, which often 
betrayed her into mean and ungenerous anions. The peculiarity 
of her fituation heightened, no doubt, and increafed, but did not 
infufe this paffion. It defcended to her from Henry VIL her grand- 
father, whom, in feveral features of his charadlef, Ihe nearly refem- 
bled. Like him (he fuflFered the title by which fhe held the Crown 
• to remain ambiguous and controverted, rather than fubmit it to 
parliamentary difcuffion, or derive any adddition to her right, from 
fuch authority. Like him, flie obferved every pretender to the 
fucceflion, not only with that attention which prudence prefcribes ; 
but with that averfion which fufpicion infpires. The prefent un- 
certainty' with regard to the right of fucceffion, operated for Eliza- 
beth's advantage, both on her fubje£ts, and on her rivals. Among 
tlie former, every lover of his country regarded her life as the great 
fecurity of the national tranquillity; and chofe rather to acknow-* 
' ledge a title which was dubious, than to fearch for one that was 
tmknown. The latter, while nothing was decided, were held in 
dependence, and obliged to court her. The manner in which fhe 
received this ill*timed propofal of the Scottifli Queen, was no other 
than might have been expefted* She rejeded it in a peremptory 
tone, with many expreffions of a refolution never to permit a 
point of fo much delicacy to be touched. 

September i. ABotJT this time, the Queen made her public entry into Edin- 
burgh with great pomp. Nothing was neglefted, which could 
exprefs the duty and afFedion of the citizens towards their Sove- 
reign. But amidft thefe demcnflxations of regard, the genius and 
fentiments of the nation difcoyered themfelves, in a circumftance, 
which, though inconfiderable, ought not to be overlooked. As it 
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was the mode of the times to exhibit many pageants at every public Book IIL 
folemnity ; moft of thefe, on this occafion, were contrived to be re- i c6 1, 
prefentations of the vengeance which the Almighty hath infli£ted 
upon idolaters *. Even while they ftudied to amufe and to flatter 
the Queen, her fubjefts could not refrain from teftifying their ab- 
horrence of that religion which fhe profefled. 

To reftore the regular adminiftration of juftice, and to reform Rcftrains the 
the internal police of the country, became the next objedi of the borderers. 
Queen's care. The laws enacted for prefervation of public or- 
der, and the fecurity of private property, were nearly the fame in 
Scotland, as in every other civilized country. But the nature of 
the Scottifh conftitution, the impotence of regal authority, the ex- 
orbitant power of the nobles, the violence of faftion, and the fierce 
manners of the people, rendered the execution of thefe laws feeble, 
irregular, and partial. In the counties which border od England, 
this defedl was moft apparent ; and the confequences of it moft fen- 
iibly felt. The inhabitants, flrangers to induftry, averfe from la- 
bour, and unacquainted with the arts of peace, fubfifted intirely 
by fpoil and pillage, and being confederated in fepts or clans, com- 
mitted thefe excefles not only with impunity, but even with ho- 
nour. During the unfettled ftate of the kingdom from the death 
of James V. this dangerous licence had grown to an unufual 
helglit ; and the inroads and rapine of thofe freebooters were be- 
•come nolefs intolerable to their own countrymen, than to the 
Englifh. To reftrain and punifh thefe outrages, was an adion 
equally popular in ^ both kingdoms. The Prior of St. Andrew's 
was the perfon chofen for this important fervice, and extraordinary 

♦ Keith, J89. 
Vol, L H h powerst 
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Book III. powers, together with the title of the Qucen'si lieutenant, were 
'^Tlg^ ' vefted in him for this purpofe. 

Nothing can be more furprifing to men, accuftomed to regu- 
lar government, than the preparations made on this occafion. They 
were fuch as might be expected in the rudcft and moft imperfed 
ftate of fociety. The freeholders of eleven feveral counties, with 
all their followers completely armed, were fummoned to affift the 
Lieutenant in the difcharge of his office. Every thing refembled a 
military expedition, rather than the progrefs of a court of juftice*. 
The Prior executed his commiffion with fuch vigour and prudencCf 
as acquired him a great increafe of reputation and popularity among 
his countrymen. Numbers of the banditti fuffered the punifhment 
due to their crimes ; and, by the impartial and rigorous admini- 
ftration of juftice, order and tranquillity were reftored to that part 
of the kingdom* 

ThcPapias During the abfence of the Prior of St. Andrew^, the leaders 

vLbTt'o gel ^f ^^^ Popifh fadiion leem to have taken fome fteps towards infn 
widi hcr^"^ nuating themfelves into the Queen's :fevour and confidence f. But 
the Archbilhop of St. Andrew's, the moft remarkable perfon in the 
party for abilities and political addrefs, was received with little fa-» 
vour at court; and whatever fecret partiality the Queen might have 
towards thofe who profefled the fame religion with herfelf, fhe 4if- 
covered no inclination, at that time, to take the adminiftration of 
affairs out of the hands, to which fhe had already committed it. 

The cold reception of the Archbifhop of St. Andrew's was owing 
to his connedion with the houfe of Hamilton ; from which the 

* Keith, 198. t Ibid. 203. 
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Queen was much alienated. The Duke of Guife and the Cardinal Book III. 
could never forgive the ?eal, with which the Duke of Chatelhe- ^"TTsT 
rault and his fon the Earl of Arran had efpoufed the caufe of the 
Congregation. Princes feldom view their fucceflbrs without jealoufy 
and diftruft. The Prior of St. Andrew's, perhaps, dreaded the 
Duke as a rival in power. All thefe caufes concurred in infufing 
into the Queen's mind an averfion for that family. The Duke, 
indulging* his love of retirement, lived at a diftance from court, 
without taking pains to infmuate himfelf into favour ; and though 
the Earl of Arran openly afpired to marry the Queen, he, by a, 
moft unpardonable adl of imprudence, was the only nobleman of 
diftinftion who oppofed Mary's enjoying the exercife of her reli- 
gion ; and by rafhly entering a public proteftation againfl it, entirely 
forfeited her favour*. At the fame time, the fordid parfimony of 
his father obliged him either to hide himfelf in fomc retirement, 
or to appear in a manner unbecoming his dignity as firft Prince 
of the blood, or his high pretenfions as fuitor to the Queen f . 
His love, inflamed by difappointment, and his impatience, exafpe- 
rated by negleS, preyed gradually on his reafon, and, after many 
extravagancies, broke out at laft in ungovernable frenzy. 

Tow A R DS the end of the year, a Convention of Eftates was held Decern. 20. 
chiefly on account of ecclefiafl:ical affairs. The aflembly of the 
church, which fat at the fame time, prefented a petition, contain- 
ing many demands with refpedl to the fupprefling of Popery, the 
encouraging the Protefl:ant religion, and the providing for the main- 
tenance of the clergy J. The laft was a matter of great import- 
ance, and the fl:eps taken towards it deferve to be traced. 

^ Keith, 201, 204. Knox, 286. f Keith, 196. % l''^* 2^^* 
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Book III. Though the number of Protcftant preachers was now conC- 

irQt, derably increafed, many more were ftill wanted, in every corner of 

'h^n"^^^"' ^^^ kingdom. No legal provifion having been made for them, 

cerning the they had hitherto drawn a fcanty and precarious fubfiftence from 

revenues of , , , _ . - 

the church, the bcnevolence of their people. To fuffer the minifters of an 
eftabliflied church to continue in this flate of indigence and depen- 
dence, was an indecency equally repugnant to the principles of re- 
ligion, and to the maxims of found policy; and would have jufti- 
fied all the imputations of avarice, with which the Reformation 
was then loaded by its enemies. The revenues of the Popilh 
church were the only fund, which could be employed for theic 
relief; but during the three lall years, the ftate of ihefe was 
greatly altered. A great majority of Abbots, Priors, and other 
heads of religious houfes, had, either from a fcnfe of duty, or from 
views of ijitereft, renounced the errors of Popery; and, notwith- 
ftanding this change in their fentiments, they retained their ancient 
revenues. Almoft the whole order of Bifhops, and feveral of the 
other dignitaries, ftill adhered to the Rpmilh fuperftition : and 
though debarred from every fpiritual funftion, continued to enjo7 
the temporalities of their benefices^ Some laymen, efpecially thofe 
who had been adive in promoting the Reformation, had, under 
various pretences, and amidft the licence of civil wars, got into their 
hands pofleffions, which belonged to the church. And thus before 
any part of the ancient ecclefiaftical revenues could be applied 
towards the maintenance of the Proteftant Minifters, many different 
interefts were to be adjufted ; many claims to be examined ; and the 
prejudices and paflions of the two contending parties- required the 
application of a delicate hand. After much contention, the follow- 
ing-plan was approved by a majbrity of voices, and acquiefced in 
even by the Popiflj, clergy themfelves.. An exad account of the 
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Tahie of ecclefiaftic^l benefices throughout the kingdom wa^ ap- Book IIL 
pointed to be taken. The prefent incumbents, to whatever party ^ _ 2_ ~~^ 
they adhered, were allowed to keep poffeflion : two thirds of their 
whole revenue were referved for their own ufe, the remainder was 
annexed to the Crown ; and out of that, the Queen undertook ta 
affign a fufficient maintenance for the Proteftant clergy *. 

As mod of the Bifhops and feveral of the other dignitaries were 
ftill firmly attached to the Popifh religion, the extirpation of the 
whole order, rather -than an a<a of fuch extraordinary indulgence^ 
might have been expefted from the zeal of the preachers, and from 
the fpirit which had hitherto animated the nation. But, on this- 
occafion, other principles obftruded the operation of fuch as were 
purely religious. Zeal for liberty, and the love of wealth, two- 
paffions extremely oppofite, concurred in determining the Pro- 
teftant leaders to fall in with this plan, which deviated fo mani- 
feftly from the maxims, by which they had hitherto regulated their 
conduct. 

» 
If the Reformers had been allowed to adJ: without controul,. 

and to level all diftindions in the church, the immenfe revenues 

annexed to ecclefiaftical dignities could not, with any colour o£ 

^ftice, have been retained by thofe in whofe hands they now were i 

but muft either have been diftributcd among the Proteftant clergy> 

who performed all religious offices, or muft have fallen to the Queen,. 

from the bounty of whofe anceftors, the greater part of them was 

originally derived. The former fcheme, however fuitable to the re- 

Hgious fpirit of many among the people,: was attended with mani*- 

♦ Keith, Append,- 175, Knox, I94,. 
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Book III. fold danger. The Popifh ecclefiaftics had acquired a fliare in tlie 
g national property, which far exceeded the proportion that was con- 

fiftent with the happinefs of the kingdom ; and the nobles were 
determined to guard againft this evil, by preventing the return of 
thofe vaft poffeffions into the hands of the church. Nor was the 
latter, which expofed the conftitution to more imminent hazard, 
to be avoided with lefs care. Even that cJrcumfcribed prerogative, 
which the Scottifli Kings poffefled, was the obje<a of jealoufy to the 
nobles. If they had allowed the Crown to feize the fpoils of the 
church, fuch an increafe of power muft have followed that accef- 
fion of property, as would have raifed the royal authority above 
controul, and have rendered the moft limited Prince in Europe the 
moft abfolute and independent. The reign of Henry VIII. prefented 
a recent and alarming example of this nature. The wealth which 
flowed in upon that Prince, from the fuppreffion of the monafte- 
ries, not only changed the maxims of his government, but the 
temper of his mind ; and he who had formerly fubmitted to his 
Parliaments, and courted his people, didated, from that time, 
to the former, with intolerable infolence ; and tyrannized over the 
latter, with unprecedented feverity : and if his policy had not been 
extremely fhort-fighted, if he had not fquandered what he had ac- 
quired, with a profufion equal to his rapacioufnefs, and which de- 
feated his ambition, he might have eftabliflied defpotifm in Eng- 
land, on a bafis fo broad and fhrong, as all the efforts of the fub- 
jeds vrould never have been able to fhake. In Scotland, where 
the riches of the clergy bore as great a proportion to the wealth 
of the kingdom, the acquifition of church-lands would have been 
of no lefs importance to the Crown, and no lefs fatal to the arif- 
tocracy. The nobles, for this reafon, guarded againft fuch an in- 
creafe 
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creafe of the royal power, and thereby fecured their own indc- Book in* 
pendence. "ij^^^ 

Avarice mingled itfelf with their concern for the intereft of 
their order. The re-uniting the poffeflions of the church to the 
Crown, or the beftowing them on the Proteftant clergy, would 
have been a fatal blow both to thofe nobles, who had, by fraud or 
violence, feized part of thefe revenues, and to thofe Abbots and 
Priori who had totally renounced their ecclefiaftical charader. But 
as the plan, which was propofed, gave fome fandtion to their ufur- 
pations, they promoted it with their utmoft influence. The popifh 
ecclefiaftics, though the lopping off a third of their revenues was 
by no means agreeable to them, confented, under their prefent cir- 
cumftances, to facrifice a part of their pofleflions, in order to pur- 
chafe the fecure enjoyment of the remainder ; and after deeming 
the whole irrecoverably loft, they confidered whatever they could 
retrieve as fo much gain. Many of the ancient dignitaries were 
men of noble birth ; and as they no longer entertained hopes of 
reftoring the Popifli religion, they wifhed their own relations, ra- 
ther than the Crown, or the Proteftant clergy, to be enriched with 
the fpoils of the church. They connived, for this reafon, at the 
encroachments of the nobles ; they even aided their avarice and vio- 
lence; they dealt out the patrimony of the church among their own 
relations, and by granting feus and perpetual leafes of lands and 
tithes, gave, to the utmoft of their power, fome colour of legal 
pofleffion, to what was formerly mere ufurpation. Many veftiges 
of fuch alienations ftill remain *. The nobles, with the concur- 
rence of the incumbents, daily extended their encroachments, and 
gradually ftripped the ecclefiaftics of their richeft and moft valu- 

* Keith, 507. Spoif. i75» 
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Book III. able pofleflions. Even that third part, which was given up in or- 
^^TTg! ' der to filence the clamours of the Proteftant clergy, and to be fome 
equivalent to the Crown for its claims, amounted to no confider- 
able fum. The thirds due by the more powerful nobles, efpecially 
by fuch as had embraced the Reformation, were almoft univerfally 
remitted. Others, by producing fraudulent rentals ; by eftimating 
the corn, and other payments in kind, at an under-value ; and by 
the connivance of coUedors ; greatly diminifhed the charge againft 
themfelves * : and the nobles had much reafon to be fatisfied with 
a device which, at fo fmall expence, fecured to them fuch vaft 
pofleffions. 

The Protc- Nor were the Proteftant clergy confiderable gainers by this new 

flant clergy . i-i/*i.i *• i-ni 

no gainers by . regulation ; they found it to be a more ealy matter to kindle zeal, 
than to extinguifti avarice. Thofe very men, whom formerly they 
had fwayed with abfolute authority, were now deaf to all their 
remonftrances. The Prior of St. Andrew's, the Earl of Argyll, the 
Earl of Morton, and Maitland, all the moft zealous leaders of the 
Congregation, were appointed toafSgn, or, as it was called, to 
modify their ftipends. An hundred merks^ Scottifli was the allow- 
ance which their liberality aflForded to the generality of Minifters. 
To a few three hundred merks were granted f. About twenty- 
four thoufand pounds Scottifli appears to have been the whole fum 
allotted for the maintenance of a national church eftabliflied by 
law, and efteemed, throughout the kingdom, the true church of 
God $• Even this fum was paid with little exadlnefs, and the Mi- 
nifters were kept in the fame poverty and dependence as formerly^ 

• Keith, Append, 188. Spotf. i83» t Knox, 301. % Keith, Append. i88. 
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The gentlenefs of the Queen'aadminiftration, and the elegance Book IIL 
of her court, had mitigated, in fome degree, the ferocity of the 1^62^ 
nobles, and accuftomed them to greater mildnefs and humanity ^ DiffcnfioBs 
while, at the fame time, her pretence and authority were a check nobiet. 
to their fadHous and tumultuary fpirit. But, as a ftate of order 
and tranquillity (was not natural to *the feudal ariftocracy, it coirid 
not be of long continuafice ; and this year became remarkable for 
the mod violent eruptions of inteiline difcord and animofity«. 

Among tfie great and independent nobility of Scotland, a Mo- 
narch could poffefs little authority, and exercife no extenfive or ri^ 
gorous jurifdidtion. The interfering of intereft, the unfettled ftate 
of property, the frequency of public commotions^ and the fierce- 
nefs of their own manners, fowed, among the great families, the 
feeds of many quarrels and contentions,. Thefe,. as. we have- 
already obferved, were decided not by law, but by violence* The 
offended Baron, without having recourfe to the Monarch, or ac- 
knowledging his fuperior authority, affembled his own followers^ 
and invaded the lands of his rival in an hoftile manner.. Together 
with his eftate and honours, every ncAJeman tranfmitted fome 
hereditary feud to his pofterity, who were bound in honour ta 
adopt and to^profecute it with the fame inveterate rancour.. 

Such a diflention had fubfifted between the houfe of Hamilton; 
and the Earl of Bothwell, and was heightened by mutual injuriea. 
during the late commotions *.- Both, the Earl of Arran and Both-- 
well happening to be in waiting at the fame time, their followers 

• Keith, 215.^ 
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Book III. quarrelled frequently in the ftreets of Edinburgh, and excitefl 
^ ^/T -^ dangerous tumults in that cicy. At laft, the mediation of theif 
iFcbruary friends, particularly of Knox, brought about a reconcilement, but 
^n unfortunate one to both thefe noblemen *• 

A FEW days after, Arran came to Knox, and with the utmoft ter- 
ror and confufion, confeffed firft to him, and then to the Prior of 
St. Andrew's, that, in order to obtain the fole diredtion of af- 
fairs, Bothwell and his kinfmen the Hamiltons, had confpired to 
murder the Prior, Maitland, and the other favourites of the Queen. 
The Duke of Chatelherault regarded the Prior as a rival, who had 
Supplanted him in the Queen's favour, and who filled that place at 
the helm, which he imagined to be due to himfelf, as firft Prince 
>of the blood. Bothwell, on account of the perfonal injuries which 
he had received from tiie Prior during the late commotions, was no 
lefs exafperated againft him. But whether he and the Hamiltons 
iiad agreed to cement their new alliance with the blood of their 
4:ommon enemy, or whether the confpiracy exifted only in the fran- 
tic and difordered imagination of the Earl of Arran, it is impoflSble, 
amidft the contradiction of hiftorians, and the defedivenefs of re- 
cords, pofitively to determine. Among men inflamed with refent- 
ment, and impatient for revenge, rafhexpreflions might be uttered, 
and violent and criminal expedients propofed ; and on that founda- 
tiop, Arrari's diftempered fancy might rear the whole fuperftruc- 
ture of a con^iracy. All the perfons accufed, denied their guih 
with the utmoft confidence. But the known charadlers of the men, 
and the violent fpirit of the age, added greatly to the probability 
■ef the accufation, and abundantly juftify the conduft of the Queen's 

f Knox, 305. 
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Mihifters, who confined BothwelU Arran, and a few of tH? ring- Book III. 
Ibaders, in feparate prifonsj and obliged the Duke to furrender the ~^-'^^^ 
flrong c^e of Dunbarton, which he had held ever fince the time 
of his refigmng the ojffice of Regent *•- 

The defigns of the Earl of Huntly againft the.Prior of St. An- JJJ^^flf^^ 
drew's were deeper laid, and produced more memorable and more »JQ^ ^^ t*^l 

Queen's Mi*- 

tragical eventa* George Gordon Earl of Huntly, having been one nittcrs. 
of the nobles who confpired againft James III. and who raifed his 
fon James IV. to the throne, enjoyed a great fhare in the confi-- 
dence of that generous Prince f. By his bounty, great acceffions- 
of wealth and power were added to a family, already opulent and 
powerful. On the death of that Monarch, Alexander the next 
Earl, being appointed Lordlieutenant of all the counties beyond 
Forth, kft the other nobles to contend for oflSces at court; and re- 
tiring to the norths where his eftate and influence lay, refided there, 
in a kind of princely independence. The Chieftains in that part^ 
of the kingdom dreaded the growing dominion of fuch a dangerous 
neighbour, but were unable to prevent his encroachments-. Some 
of his rivals he fecretly undermined, others he fubdued by open 
force. His eftate far exceeded that of any other fubje<Si, and his 
fuperiorities and jurifdidions extended over many of the northern' 
counties- With power and pofleflions fo immenfe, under two 
long and feeble minorities, and-amidft the fhock of civil commo- 
tions, the Earls of Huntly might have indulged the moft elevated^ 
hopes.. But happily for the Crown, an active and enterprifing 
f^irit was not the charadteriftic of that family, and whatever objedt: 
their ambition might have in view, they chofe rather to acquire it- 
by political addrefs, than to feize it openly, and by force of arms. 

^ Knox,.307, 308. KLcith, 202. f Crawf. Officers of State, 56. 
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Book IIL The condud of George the prefent Earl, during the late com- 
g motions, had been perfe£kly fuitable to the charadler of the family, 
in that age ; dubious, variable, and crafty. While the fuccefs of 
the Lords of the Congregation was uncertain, he affifted the Queen 
Regent in her attempts to crulh them. When their aflFairs put on 
a better afped, he pretended to join them, but never heartily fa- 
voured their caufe. He was courted and. feared by each of the con- 
tending par ties; both connived at his encroachments in the north; 
and, by artifice and force, which he well knew how to employ al- 
ternately, and in their proper places, he added every day to the 
exorbitant power and wealth which he poflefled. 

He obferved the growing reputation and authority of the Prior 
of St. Andrew's, with the greatcft jealoufy and concern, and confi- 
dered him as a rival who had engroffed that fhare in the Queen's 
confidence, to which his own zeal for the Popifh religion feemed 
to give him a preferable title. Perfonal injuries foon increafed the 
mifunderftanding occafioned by rivalfhip in power. The Queen 
having determined to reward the fervices of the Prior of St. An- 
drew's, by creating him an Earl, (he made choice of Mar, as the 
place whence he fhould take his title; and, that he might be bet- 
ter able to fupport his new honour, beftowed upon him, at the 
February lo, ^^^^ time, the lands of that name. Thefe were part of the royal 
demefnes *, but the Earls of Huntly had been permitted, for feve- 
ral years, to keep pofleflion of them f. On this occafion, the Earl 
not only complained, with fomc reafon, of the lofs which he fuf- 
tained, but had real caufe to be alarmed at the intrufion of a for- 
midable neighbour into the heart of his territories, who might be 

• Crawf. Peer. 297. f Bach. 334. 
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able to rival his power, and excite his opprefTed vaflals to fhake off Book IIL 
his yoke- ^7^ 

An incident, which happened foon after, encreafed and confirm- jooc 27. 
ed Huntly's fufpicions. Sir John Gordon^ his third fon, and Lord 
Ogilvie had a difpute about the property of an eftate. This dif* 
pute became a deadly quarrel. They happened unfortunately to 
meet in the ftreets of Edinburgh, and being both attended with 
armed followers, a fcuffle enfued, in which Lord Ogilvie was dan- 
geroufly wounded by Sir John, The magiftrates feized both .the 
offenders, and the Queen commanded them to be ftridly confined. 
Under any regular government, fuch a breach of public peace and 
order would expofe the perfon offending, to certain punifhment. 
At this time, fome feverity was neceffary, in order to vindicate the 
Queen's authority from an infultj the moft heinous which had been 
offered to it, fince her return into Scotland. But in an age accuf- 
tomed to licence and anarchy, even this moderate exertion of her 
power in ordering them to be kept in cuftody, was deemed an afli 
of intolerable rigour ; and the friends of each party began to con- 
vene their vaffals and dependants, in order to overawe, or to fruf- 
trate the dedfions of juftice *. Mean while, Gordon made his 
efcape out of prifon, and flying into Aberdeenfhire, complained 
loudly of the indignity with which he had been treated; and as 
all the Queen's adions were, at this juncture, imputed to the Earl 
of Mar, this added not a little to the refentment, which Huntly 
had conceived againft that nobleman. 

At the very time when thefe paffions fermented, with the ut- Auguft i. 
moft violence, in the minds of the Earl of Huntly and his family, 

• Keith, 223. 
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Book ITT, the Queen Happened to fet out on a progrefs into the northern part^.- 
176^2 ^ ^^ ^^^ kingdonu She was attended by the Earls of Mar and Mor- 
ton, Maitland, and other leaders of that party. The prefence of 
the Queen, in a country where no ns^me greater than the Earl of 
HuntlyVhad been heard of, and no power fuperior to his had been 
exerpifed, for many years, was an event, of itfelf, abundantly mor- 
tifying to that haughty noblem^^m But while the Queen was en- 
tirely under the dire^on of Mar, all her a<9ions were more apt to 
be mifreprefented, and conftrued into injuries ; and a thoufand cir^- 
cumftances could not but occur to awaken Huntly'sjealoufy, to of-^ 
fend his^ pride, and to inflaQie his refentment. Amidfl: the agi- 
tations of fb many violent pafliojis, fome eruption was unavoidable- 

Gn Mary*s arrival in the north, Huntly employed his wife, a' 
woman capable of executing the commiflion with abundance of 
dexterity, to footh the Queen, and to intercede for pardon to theiri" 
ion. But the Queen peremptorily required', that he fhould again- 
deliver himfelf into the hands of juftice, and rely on her clemency. 
Gordon was perfuaded to do £b; and being enjoined by the Queen* 
to enter himfelf prilbner in the caftle of Stirling^ he promifed like- 
wife to obey that copamand. Lord Erfkine, Mar's uncle, was^ at 
that time. Governor of this fort.> The Queen^s feverity, and the- 
place in which (he appointed Gordon to be confined, were inter- 
preted to be new marks of Mar's rancour, and augmented the. 
hatred of the. Gordons againft him.^ 

September i, Mean time. Sir John Gordon fet out towards Stirling; but in- 
ftead of performing his promife to the Queen, made his efcape 
from his guards, and returned to take the command of his folbw- 
crs, who were rifing in arms, all over the north, Thefe were de- 

ftined 
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•ftihed to fecond and improve the blow, by which his father pro- Book IIL ' 
pofed, fecretly, and at once, to cut oflF Mar, Morton, and Mait- "^iq^zT^ 
land, his principal adverfaries. The time and place for perpetrat- 
ing this horrid deed were frequently appointed ; bat the executing 
of it was wonderfully prevented, by fome of thofe unforefeen acci- 
dents, which fo often occur to difconcert the fchemes, and to in- 
timidate the hearts of aflaffins *. His own houfe at Strathbogie 
was the laft and moft convenient fcene, appointed for committing 
the intended violence. But, on her journey thither, the Queen 
heard of young Gordon's flight and rebellion, and refufing, in the 
firft tran^rts of the indignationi to enter under her father's rooft 
by that fortunate expreffion of her refentment, faved her Minifters 
from ^unavoidable deftrudioa f* 

The ill fuccefe of thefe efibrts of private revenge precipitated Take arms 
IHuntly into open rebellion. As the Queen was entirely under the Queen. 
diredioa of his rivals, it was ibipbffible to work their ruin, with- 
out violating the allegiance which he owed his Sovereign, ^n her 
arrival at Invernefs, the commanding -officer In the callle, by Huht- 
ly's order, Abut the gates againft her. Mary was obliged to lodge 
ift the town, which wkaope^a and defenfcolefs ; but thia, tooi was 
quickly furrouhded by a multitude of the Earl's followers J. The 
utmoft -confternation feized- the Qijeen, who v^ras attended by a 
very flender train. She every momtnt exj^ded the approach of the 
rebels, and fome fhips were" s^ready ordered into the river to fe- 
cure her eftape. The loyalty of the MonroeS, Frazers, Mackin- 
tofties, and fome neighbouring clafas,' who to6k arms in her de- 
fence, faved her from this danger. By their affiftance, flie even 

^ Keith, 230. f Knox, 318. , t Crawf. Officen of State, 87, 88. 
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Book III; forced the caftle to furrender, and Infliaed oa the Governor the 
fcQ2^ punifhment which his infolence deferved. 

This open ad of difobedience was the occafion of a mca- 
fure more galling to Huntly than any the Queen had hitherta 
taken. Lord Erflcinc having pretended a right to the earl- 
^ dom of Mar, Stewart refigned it in his favour; and at the fame 
time Mary conferred upon him the Title of Earl of Murray, 
with the eftate annexed to that dignity, which had been in the 
poffeffion of the Earl of Huntly fince the year 1548*. From 
this he concluded that his family was devoted to deftruSion r 
and dreading to be dripped, gradually, of thofe poffeffions, 
which, in reward of their fervices» the gratitude of the Grown 
had beftowed on himfelf, or his anceftors, he no longer dif- 
guifed his intentions, but, in defiance of the Queen^s procla- 
mation, openly took arms« Inftead of yielding thofe places^ 
of ftrength, which Mary required him to furrender, his fol- 
lowers tiifperfed or cut in pieces the parties which fhe difpatched 
to take pofleffion of them f ; and he himfelf, advancing with a 
confidieraWe body erf mea towards^ Aberdeen, to which place the 
Qgeen was now returned, filled her finall court with confter- 
nation. Muirray had only a handful of men in whom he could 
confide :{;. la order to form the s^pearance of an army, he 
was obliged ta call in the afliftance of the neighbouring Ba** 
rons; but aa moft of thefe cither favoured Huntly's defignsv 
or flood in awe of his power, from them no cordial or effeo^ 
tual fervice could be expeded. 

* Crawf. Peer. 359. f Knox, 3 19« % Keitb, 23a 
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With thefe troops, however, Murray, who could gam nothing Book III. 
by delay, marched briflcly towards the enemy. He found them at , ^ cS^^ 
Corrichie, ported to great advantage; he commanded his iiorthern oaouer 28. 
aflbciates inftantly to begin the attack ; but on the firft motion of 
the enemy, they treacheroufly turned their backs ; and Huntly's 
followers, throwing afide their fpears, and breaking their ranks, 
drew their fwords, and rufhed forward to the purfuit. It was HeisdefVatfd 
then, that Murray gave proof both of ileady courage, and of pru- Mm ray. 
dent coridu<a. He flood immoveable, on a rifing ground, with 
the fmall, but trufty body of his adherents, who prefenting their 
fpears to the ^nemy, received them with a determined refolution, 
which they little expedied. The Highland broad fword is not a 
weapon fit to encounter the Scottifh fpear. In every civil commo- 
tion, the fuperiority of the latter has been evident, and has always 
decided the conteft. On this occafion, the irregular attack of 
Huntly's troops was eafily repulfed by Murray's firm battalion. 
Before they recovered from the confiifion occafioned by this un- 
foreieen rcfiftance, thofe who had begun the flight, willing to re- 
gain their credit with the vidlorious party, fell upon them, and 
compleated the rout. Huntly himfelf, who was extremely cor- 
pulent, was trodden to death in the purfuit. His fons, Sir John 
and Adam, were taken, and Murray returned in triumph to Aber- 
deen with his prifoners. 

The trial of men taken In adual rebellion againft their Sove- 
reign was extremely fhort. Three days after the battle. Sir John 
Gordon was beheaded at Aberdeen. His brother Adam was par- 
doned on account of his youth. Lord Gordon, who had been 
privy to his father's defigns, was feized in the fouth, and upon 
trial found guilty of treafon j but, through the Qiieen's clemency. 

Vol. I. K k the 
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Book III. the punUhment was remitted. The firft Parliament proceeded 
I c6^. 2gamft this great family, \nth the utmoft rigour of law^ and re- 
duced their power and fortune to the loweft ebb *, 

As 

* Thk conrpiracy of the Earl of Huntly is one of the moft intricate and myf- 
tenons pafiagcs in the Scottidi hiftory. As it was a tranfadion purely domeftic, and 
in which the EngKfli were little Interefied, few original papers concerning it havebee» 
found in Cecirs Coliefiiony the great fiorehoufe of CYideace and infomiatioa witk 
regard to tbc affairs of (his period* 

Buchanan fuppofes Mar/ to have fenned a defign about this time, of deilroyiog 
Murray, and of employing the power of the Earl of Huntly for this purpofe. But 
his account of this whole tranfa^on appears to be fo void c^ truth, and even of pro* 
bability^ as to deferve no ferious examination. At that ttme> Mary wanted poweiv 
and feems to have had no indiaatioa to commit any ad of violence upon her brother* 

Two other hypothefes have been advancedi ift order to explain this matter, but 
they appear to be e()uaUy removed from trutlu 

I. It cannot welt be conceived, that the Queen's journey tothe north was a fcheme- 
concerted by Murray^ in order to ruin the Earl of Huntly. t. Huntly had refided at 
court almoft ever fince the Qucen^s return. Keithy 198. Append.. 17 5» &c. Thia 
was the proper place in which to have feiaed him. To attack him in Aberdeenfliire^ 
the feat of his power, and in the midft of his vaflals, was a projeA eq^ly abfuid 
and hazardous. 2. The Queen was not accompanied with a body of troops, capable 
of attempting any thing againft Huntly by violence i^ her train waa not more numerous, 
than was ufual in times of greateft trani)uillity, Keith, 230. 3. There remain two 
original letters with regard to thb confpiracy, one from Randolph tk Eagjifli Refi- 
dent, and another from Maitland, both ditcRti to Cecil. They talk of Huntly's 
meafures as notorioufly treafonable. Randolph mentions bit repeated attemptato^ 
afTaSnate Murray, &c. No hint is given of any previoua refolution^ formed b]^ 
Mary's Minifters, to ruin Huntly and his family. Had aof fuch defign ever exifled, 
it was Randolph's duty to have difcovered it; nor would Maitland have laboured to 
conceal it from the Englifii fecrctary^ Kcith> 229, 232. 

II. To 
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As the fall of the Earl of Huntly is the moft important e?ent Book tlL 
of this year, it would have been improper to interrupt the narra- ^"Y^^aT^ 
tive, by taking notice of lefler tranfadions, which may now be 
related with equal propriety. 

In the beginning of fummeri Mary, who was defirous of en- Anfatehrirw 
tering into more intimate correfpondence and familiarity with zabethaod 
Elizabedi, employed Maitland to defire a perfonal interview with ^f^^'^ 
her, fomewhere in the north of England. As this propofal could 
not be rejeded with decency, the time^ die place, and the cir- 
cumflances of die meeting were infiandy agreed upon. But £U^ 
zabeth was prudent enough not to admit into her kingdom, a ri^ 
val, who otttfhone herfelf, fo far, in beauty, and gracefulnefs of 
perfon ; and who excelled, fo enunently, in all the arts of ioflnua-- 

n*. To fuppofe that the Earl of Huntly had laid any plan for feieing the Queen, 
md her Minifters, (eemt to be 00 left improbable, i. On the Qiieen's arrival in the 
north, he laboured, in good eameft, to gain her favour, and to obuin a pardon for 
bit foiu Knox, 318. a. ile met the Quieen, firft at Aberdeen, and then at Rotbe«> 
nay, whither he would not have ventured to come, bad he harboured any fuch trea*^ 
fonable refolution. Knox, 318. 3. Hit conduA was irrefolote «nd wavering, like 
that of a man difconcerted by an unforefeen danger, not like one executing a con- 
certed plan. 4* The moft confiderable perfons of his Clan fubmitted to the Qt^een, 
end found furety to obey her commands » Keith, 226. Had the Earl been previoufly 
determined to rife in arms againft the Queen, or to fciee her Mioiflen, it b probable 
be would have imparted it to his principal followers, nor would they have dtferted 
bim in this manner. 

For tbefe reafons we have, on Ae .^me hand, vindicated the Earl of Murray 
tem any deliberate intention of ruifting the family of Gordon ; and on the other 
band, we have imputed the violent conduA of the Earl of Huntly, to a fudden 
ftart of refentmeat, without charging him with any premeditated purpofe of re^- 
%d1ioii» 

K k a tbn 
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Bo OK III. tion and addrefs. Under pretence of being eonfined to London, by 

^ic62 ^ ^^^ attention which fhe was obliged to give to the civil wars in 

France, fhe put pfF the interview for that feafon*,, and prevented 

her fubjeds from feeing the Scottifh Queen, tlie charms of whofe 

appearance, and behaviour, fhe envied, and had fome reafon to dread. 

June 2. During this year, the AfTembly of the church met twice. In 

eceji er25. ^^^^ ^^^^^ meetings, were exhibited many complaints of the po- 
verty and dependence of the church ; and many murmurs againfl 
the negligence or avarice of thofe, who had been appointed to col- 
left, and to diflribute the fmall fund, appropriated for the mainte- 
* nance of preachers f. A petition, craving redrefs of their griev- 
ances, was prefented to the Queen ; but without any eflFeS. There 
was no reafon to expedt that Mary would difcover any forwardnefs 
to grant the requefls of fuch fupplicants. And as her Minifters,^ 
though all mofl zealous Proteflants, were themfelves growing rich 
on the inheritance of the church, they were equally regardleis of 
the indigence and demands of their brethren. 

1563. Mary had now continued above two years in a flate of widow- 

whh^*^atd7o ^^^^* ^^^ gentle adminiflration had fecured the hearts of her fub- 
thc Quccn'j ijeds, who wcre impatient for her marriage, and wifhed the Crown 

marriage. "^ * ^ 

to defcend in the right line from their ancient Monarchs. She her- 
felf was the mofl amiable woman of the age, and the fame of her 
accomplifhments, together with the favourable circumflance of 
her having one kingdom already in her pofTeffion, and the profped 
of mounting the throne of another, prompted many diflFerent 
Princes to folicit an alliance fo illuflrious. Scotland, by its fitua- 
tion, threw fo much weight and power ifitto whatever fcale it feU, 

. ♦ Kciih,^2x6. t Knox, 311,323. 
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that all Europe waited with folicitude for Mary's determination; Book III. 
and no event in that age, excited ftronger political fears and jea- ^^TcfiT** 
loufies ; none interefted more deeply the paflions of feveral Princes, 
or gave rife to more contradi<3x)ry intrigues, than the marriage of 
the Scottifh Queen, 

Th e Princes of the houfe of Auftria remembered what vaft she is foiicit- 
projedls the French had founded on their former alliance with the cntPrincrsr 
Queen of Scots ; and though the unexpected death, firft of Henry 
and then of Francis, had hindered thefe from taking eflFe£t, yet if 
Mary Ihould again make choice of a hufband among the French 
Princes, the fame defigns might be revived and profecuted with 
better fuccefs* 

In order to prevent this, the Emperor entered into a negocia- By the Arcfr. 
tion with the Cardinal of Lorrain, who had propofed to marry the 
Scottifh Queen to the Archduke Charles, Ferdinand's third fon^ 
The matter was communicated to Mary; and Melvil, who, at that 
time, attended the Eledor Palatine, was commanded to inquire 
into the character and fituation of the Archduke 5. 

Philip 11. though no lefs apprehenfive of Mary^s falling once By Don Car- 
more into the hands of France, envied his uncle Ferdinand the ^^ ^ ^**^ 
acquifition of fo important a prize, and as his own infatlable am- 
bition grafped at all the kingdoms of Europe, he employed his am- 
baflador at the French court, to folicit the Princes of Lorrain in 
behalf of his fon Don Carlos, at that time, the heir of all the ex- 
tenfive dominions,, which belonged to- the Spaniih monarchy f,. 



♦ Melv. 63, 65. Keith, 239. Sec Append. N« VII. 
i Cafieln. 461. Addic, ad Labor. 501, 503. 
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Cath£1lin£ of Medicis^ on the other hand, dreaded die inar«- 
liage of the Scottilh Queen wkh any of the Auftrian Princes, whida 
would have added fo much to the power and pretentions of that 
IBr the Duke ambitious race. Her jealoufy of the Princes of Lornun rendered 

of Ai^oo* /•!•/• 

her no leis averfe from an alliance, which by fecuring them the 
protedion of the Emperor or King of Spain, would give new bold- 
nefs to their enterprifing fpirtt, and enable them to fet die power 
of the Crown, which they already mailed, at op^ defiance : And 
as {he^ was afraid that thefe fplencfid propo&ls of die Auftrian fa- 
mily would dazzle the young Queen, (he inftantly difpatched Caf- 
telnau into Scotland, to offer her in marriage the Didce of Anjou, 
the brother of her former hufband, who £ootx after mounted the 
throne of France *• 

Mary's deli. Mary attentively Weighed the pretentions df fo many rivals, 
ccrning'Ju^"* The Archduke had little to recommend him, but his high births 
The examf^e of Henry VHL was a warning againft contrading a 
marriage widi the brother of her former hufband ; nor could Ihe- 
bear the thoughts of appearing in Prance, in a raii inferior to that 
which (he had formerly held in thfU: Idngdom. She liftened, there- 
fore, with partiality, to the Spanifli propofitions, and the proi^^eft 
.< 1 of fuch vaft power and domimons flattered the ambitimi of a youqg 
^^^^^^ and afpiring Princrfs. 

Threib federal cinnmiftances howewr toncvrrefl to diveit Mary 
from any thoughts of a foreign aHiance, 

The firft of thefe was the murder of her uncle the Buke of 
Cmik. The violence and ambition of that nobkmaa had involvei 

^ CafiekiM, 461. 
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Jm comrtry in a civil war ; which was conduded with furious ani* Book IIL 
aiofityt and various fuccefs. At laft the Duke laid fiege to Orleans, "^j cSz^ 
the bulwark of the Proteftant caufe ; and he had reduced that city 
to the laft extremity 5 when he was a{raffinated< by the frantic zeal 
of Pokrot. This blow proved fatat to the Queen of Scots. The 
young Duke was a minor; and the Cardinal of Lorrain, though, 
fiibtle and intriguing, wanted that unda^nted and enterprifing cou- 
lage, which rendered the ambition of his- brother fo formidable. 
Catherine^ inftead of encouraging die.ambitiont. or furthering the 
preteniions of her daughter-in-law, took pleafure in mortifying, 
the one, and ih difappointing the other*. In. this fituation, and 
without fiiclv a protedor, it became ncceflary for Mary to contrail 
her views, and to proceed with caution^ and whatever profpeS of 
advantage might allure her^ fhe could venture upon no dangerous* 
or doubtful meafure.^^ 

The fecond circumftancc, which weighed with Mary, was the The views rfr 
opmionof the Queen of England. The marriage of the Scottifh 
Q^een interefted Elizabeth more dpcply than any other Pxincc^j 
and flie obferved all her: deliberations concerning it with the mod 
anxious attention^ She herfelf feems early to have formed a refo-^ 
Idtion of living unmarried, and fhe difcoveredao fmaU inclinatiob 
to impofe the fame law on the Q^een of Scot6# She had already/ 
experienced what ufe might be m^ade of Mary'i power and preten-^- 
fions, to invade her.d6minions, and to diflurb herpofieffion of the : 
€!rown. The death of Francis II. had happily delivered her from . 
this danger, which fhe determined to guard againft for the future, . 
with the utmoft care. As the reftlefs ambition of the Aufiriani 
Princes, the avowed and bigotted patrons of the Catholic fuperiS-^ - 
l^on, made her, in a particular mani:^er, dread tjheeir neighbouvhoody . 

(he* 
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Book III. (he inftrufted Randolph to remonftrate, in the ftrongeft terms, 
I ^6^ againft any alliance with them; and to acquaint Mary, that as fhe 
herfelf would confider fuch a match to be a breach of the perfonal 
friendfhip, in which they were fo happily united ; fo the Englifli 
nation would regard it, as the diffolution of that confederacy which 
now fubfifted between the two kingdoms : That, in order to pre- 
(crxQ their own religion and liberties, they would, in all probabi- 
lity, take fome ftep prejudicial to her right of fucceffion, which, as 
fhe wdl knew, they neither wanted power nor pretences to invali- 
date, and fet afide. ' This threatening was accompanied with a 
promife, but expreffed in very ambiguous terms, that if Mary's 
choice of a hufband fliould prove agreeable to the Englifli nation, 
Elizabeth would appoint proper perfons to examine her title to 
the liicceflion, and, if well founded, command it to be publickly 
recognized. She obferved, however, a myfterious filence concern- 
ing the perfon, on whom (he wiflied the choice of the Scottifh 
Queen to fall. The revealing of this fecret was referved for fome 
future negociation. Mean while fhe threw out fome obfcure hints, 
that a native of Britain, or one not of princely rank, would be her 
fafeft and moft inofFenfive choice *. An advice oflFered with fuch 
an air of fuperiority and command, mortified, no doubt, the pride 
of the Scottifh Queen. But, under her prefent circumftances, fhe 
was obliged to bear this indignity. Deflitute of all foreign aflifl- 
ance, and intent upon the Englifh fucceffion, the great objed of 
her wifhes and ambition, it became necefTary to court a rival, whom, 
without manifefl imprudence, fhe could not venture to oflFend. 

Thcfenti- The inclination of her own fubjeds was another, and not the 

ownfubjeOs. l^^fl confiderable circumflance, which called for Mary's attention 

• Keith, 242, 245. 
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at this conjundure. They had been taught, by the fatal expeti- BookIIT. 
ment of her former marriage, to c^read an union with any great j -^^^ 
Prince, whofe power might be employed to opprefs their religion 
and liberties. ^They trembled at the thoughts of a match with a 
foreigner; and if the Crown fhould be ftrengthened by new domi* 
nions, or alliances, they forefaw that the royal prerogative would 
foon be ftretched beyond its ancient and legal limits. Their eager- 
nefs to prevent this could fcarce fail of throwing them into the arms 
of England. Elizabeth would be ready to afford them her aid, to- 
wards obftruding a meafure fo difagreeable to herfelf. *Twas eafy 
for them to feize the perfon of the Sovereign. By the aiGftance of 
the Englifh fleet, they could render it difficult for any foreign 
Prince to land in Scotland. The Roman Catholics, now an in-* 
coniiderable party in the kingdom, and difpirited by the lofs of 
the Earl of Huntly, could give no obftrudion to their defigns. 
To what violent extremes, the national abhorrence of a foreign 
yoke might have been carried, is manifeft from the traniadions 
both previous and fubfequent to the prefent period. 

For thefe reafons, Mary laid afide, at that time, all thoughts 
of a foreign alliance, and feemed willing to facrifice her own am- 
bition, in order to remove the jealoufies of Eli^iuibeth, and to 
quiet the fears of her own fubjedls. 

The Parliament met this year, for the firft time, fince the a parliament 
Queen*8 return into Scotland. Mary's adminiftration had hitherto *^«w»May26. 
been extremely popular. Her minifters poflefled the confidence 
of the nation ; and, by confequence, the proceedings of that aflem- 
bly were conducted with perfeft unanimity. The grant of the earl- 
dom of Murray to the Prior of St. Andrew *s was confirmed : the 
Vol. L LI Earl 
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Book III! Earl of Huntly, and fevcral of his Taffals and dependants were at- 
^ic6t^ tainted : the attainder againft KirkaWy of Grange, and fome of his 
acccMnplices in the murder of CSardinal Beatoun, was reverfed*: 
the ad of ohlivion, mentioned in the treaty of Edinburgh, received 
the royal fanftion. But Mary, who had determined never to ratify 
that treaty, took cate that this fandion flionW not be deemed any 
acknowledgment of its validity; flie granted her confent merely in 
condefcenfion to the Lords in Parliament, who, on their knees, be- 
fought her to allay the jealoufies and apprehenfions oi her fub- 
jeds, by fuch a graciotis law f. 

Nothing de. No attempt was made, in this Parliament, to procure the Qiieen's 
regard to re- aflent to the laws eftablilhing Ae Proteftant reli^n. Her Mini- 
igion. ^i^xi^ though zealous Proteftants themfelves, were aware that this 

could not be urged without manifeft danger and imprudence. She 
had confeiited, through their influence, to tolerate and proted the 
reformed doflrine. They had even prevailed on her to imprifon 
and profecute the Archbifliop of St Andrew*8, and Prior of Whit- 
horn, for celebrating mafs contrary to her proclamation %. Mary^ 
however, was ftill paffionately devoted to the Romifli fuperftition ; 
And though, from political motives, fhe had granted a temporary 
protedHon to opinions, which flie difapproved, there were no grounds 
to hope that Ihe would agree to eftablifh them for perpetuity. 
The moderation of thofe who profefled it, was the beft method 
for reconciling the Queen to the Proteftant religion. Time might 
abate her bigotry. Her prejudices might wear off gradually, and 
at laft fhe might yield to the wifhes of her people, what their 
importunity or their violence could never have extorted. [Many 

• KnoK, 330. + Spoftw. i88* % Keith,. 239*^ 
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laws of importance were to be propofed in Parliament; and to BooxIII. 
defeat all thefe, by fuch a fruitlefs and ill-timed application to the 1^63. 
Queen, would have been equally injurious to indiriduals, and 
detrimental to the public. 

The zeal of the Proteftant clergy was deaf to all thefe confi- which offends 

' • the clergy, 

derations of policy. Eager and impatient, it brooked no delay : 
fevere and inflexible, it would condefcend to no compliances. The 
leading men of that order iniifted, that this opportunity of eftablifh- 
ing religion by law, was not to be negleded. They pronounced 
the moderation of the courtiers, apoftacy ; and their endeavours to 
gain the Queen, they reckoned criminal and fervtle. Knox 
iblemnly renounced the friendfhip of the Earl of Murray, as a 
man devoted to Mary, and fo blindly zealous for her fervice, as 
to become regardlefs of thofe objeds which he had hitherto 
efteemed moft facred. This rupture, which is a ftrong proof of 
Murray's fincere attachment to the Queen at that period, con- 
tinued above a year and an half *. 

The preachers being difappointed by the men in whom they 
placed the greateft confidence, gave vent to their indignation in 
their pulpits. Thefe ecchoed more loudly than ever, with decla-* 
rations againft idolatry; with difmal prefages concerning the 
Queen's marriage with a foreigner; and with bitter reproaches 
againft thofe, who, from interefted motives, had deferted that caufe, 
which they once reckoned it their honour to fupport. The people, 
inflamed by fuch vehement declamatbns, which were didated by a tamuic 
a zeal more fmcer e than prudent, proceeded to rafli and unjufti^ ^p"f. 

• Knox, 331. 
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Book III. fiable ads of violence* During the Queen's abfence, on a pro- 
~i c6^ ^ S^^^s ^^to ^^ ^^^> ^^^® continued to be celebrated in her chapel 
Auguii. at Holy-rood-houfe. The multitude of thofe who openly reforted 
thither, gave great offence to the citizens of Edinburgh, who^ 
being free from the reftraint which the royal prefence impofed, af- 
fembled in a riotous manner, interrupted the fervice, and filled fuch 
as were prefent, with the utmoft confternation. Two of the ring^ 
leaders in this tumult were feized, and a day appointed for their trial*. 

Knox tried on Knox, who efteemcd the zeal of thefe perfons laudable, and their 
but acquitted! couduft mcritorious, confidered them as fufferers in a good caiife ; 
and in order to fcreen them from danger, he iflued circular letters, 
requiring all who profefTed the true religion, or were concerned for 
the prefervation of it, to affemble at Edinburgh on the-day of trial, 
that by their prefence, they might comfort and affift their diftrefled 
brethren \. One of thefe letters fell into the Queen's hands. To 
affemble the fubjeds without the authority of the Sovereign, was 
conftrued to be treafon, and a refblution was taken to profecute 
December 15. Knox for that crime, before the Privy Council. Happily for him, 
his judges were not only zealous Proteftants, but the very men, 
who, during the late conrnwtions, had openly refifted, and fet at de- 
fiance the Queen's authority* It was under precedents, drawn 
from their own condud, that Knox endeavoured to Ihelter him- 
felf. Nor would it have been an eafy matter for thefe Counfellors 
to have found out a diftindion, by which they could cenfure him, 
without condemning themfelves. Afler a long hearing, he was 
unanimoufly acquitted. Sinclair Bifhop of Rofs, and Prefident of 
the Court of Seflion, a zealous Papift, heartily concurred with the 

• Knox, 33S. f Ibid. 236. 
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other Cbunfellors in this decifion * ; a remarkable fad, which fliows Book IIL 
the unfettled ftate of government in that age; the low condition ^ 
to which regal authority was then funk ; and the impunity with 
which fubjeds might invade thofe rights of the Crown, which 
are now held facred. 

The marriage of the Scottifh Queen continued ftill to be the ob- 1564. 
jed of attention and intrigue. Though EUzabeth, even while fhe S^g^Hw 
wifhed to dired Mary, treated her with a difguftful referve; though *^* Qs^^'^ 
flie kept her without neceflity, in a ftate of fufpence ; and hinted 
often at the perfon, whom Ihe deftined to be her hufband, without 
diredly mentioning his name; yet Mary framed all her a^ons to 
exprefs fuch a prudent refped for the Englifli Queen, that foreign 
Princes began to imagine fhe had giten herfelf up implicitly to her 
diredion t* The profped of this union alarmed Catherine of Me- 
dicis. Though Catherine had taken pleafure, all along, in doing 
ill offices to the Queen of Scots; though foon after the Duke of 
Guife*s death, fhe had put upon her a moft mortifying indignity, 
by flopping the payment of her dowry^ by depriving her fubjed 
the Duke of Chatelherauk of his penfion, and by beflowing the 
command of the Scottifh Guards on a Frenchman :j: ; fhe refolved^ 
however, to prevent this dangerous conjundion of the Britifh 
Queens. For this purpofe, fhe now employed all her art to ap* 
peafe Mary §, to whom fhe had given fb many caufes of offence. 
The arrears of her dowry were inflantly paid ; more pundual re- 
mittances were promifed for the future ; and oflFers made, not only 
to reftore, but to extend the privileges of the Scottifh nation in 
France. It was eafy for Mary to peanetrate into the motives of this 
fudden change; fhe well knew the charader of her mother-in- 

* Knox, 343. t Keith, 248. t U* 244. § See Appendix, N^ VIII. 
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.Book III. law, and laid little ftrefs upon profeffions . of friendfhip, which 
I VGa.^ *camc from a Princefs of fuch a faUe and unfeeling heart. 

The negociation with England, relative to the marriage, fuflFeied 

no interruption from this application of the French Queen. As 

Mary, in compliance to her fubjeds, and preffed by the ftrongeft 

motives of intereft, determined ^cedily to marry, Elizabeth was 

March. obliged to break that unaccountable (ilence, which fhe had hither- 

commwld/^ to afieded. The fecret was difclofcd, and her favourite Lord Ro- 

hcr7or^a^uf. ^^^' Dudley, afterwards Earl of Lcicefter, was declared to be the 

^^' happy man, whom (he had chc^n to be the hufband of a Queen, 

courted by fo many Princes *• 

Elizabeth's wifdom and penetration were remarkable in the 
choice of her Minifters ; in diftinguifliing her favourites, thofe great 
qualities were lefs confpicuous* She was influenced in two cafes 
fo oppofite, by merit of very different kinds. Their capacity for 
bufmefs, their knowledge, their prudence, were the talents to 
which alone fhe attended, in chufmg her Miniflers; whereas 
beauty and gracefulnefs of perfon, polifhed manners, and courtly 
addrefs, were the accomplifhments on which fhe beflowed her 
favour. She aded in the one cafe with the wifdom of a Qiieen, 
in the other, fhe difcovered the weaknefs of a woman. To this 
Lcicefter owed hi^ grandeur. Though remarkable neither for 
eminence in virtue, nor fuperiority of abilities, the Queen's par- 
tiality diflinguifhed him on every occafion.. She raifed him to 
the highefl honours, fhe beftowed on him the mofl important 
employments, and manifefled an affedion fo difproportionate to 

• Keith, 251. 
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its mmt, that, m the opinion of that age, it conld/be acconoted Book nr.- 
fbr ocAj by ^Ae power of planetary infltreiace*. Vc^a^ 

Thb faigh l|flrit of the SiJottifh Queea could not well Bear the ^^ ^f^^- 
firft overtsre of a. match with a fabje£t Her own ranki the 
i^iendor of her fwmer marriage^ and the folidtations, at thia 
time, of ib many powerful Princes, crooded into her tfaou^its, 
amd flaade her fenfibly fed how humbling and difre^edful Eliza^ 
beth's propoM waa. She difiembled, however, with the Englifh^ 
Refident; and though Ihe declared, in.ftrong terms, what a degra^ 
cbition (he would deem this alliance, which brought along with it 
no advantage that could juftify fuch negleft of her owa dignity,. 
&e mentioned the Earl of Leicefler^ notwithilanding, in terma^ 
fuUof refpe^t-^ 

Elizabeth, we may prefume, did not wifh that the propofaT Elizabeth's 
fhould be received in any other manner* After the extraordinary ^^t^mcndfng 
marks {he had giveaof her own attachment to Leicefter, and while ^^' 
he was ftill in the very height of favour, it is not probable flie could 
think ferioufly of beftbwing upon him another. 'Twas not her aim. 
to perfuade, but only to amufe Mary |. Almoft three years were 
elapfed fince her return into Scotland; and though foUcited by her 
iubjeds, and courted by the greateil Princes in Europe, ihe had 
hitherto been prevented from marrying, chiefly by the artifices of 
Eiizabethk And, if at this time, the Englifh Queen could have 
engaged Mary to liften to her propofal in favour of Leicefter, her 
power over this creature of her own would have enabled her to 
protrad the negociation at pleafure; and by keeping her rival un- 
married,, fhe would have rendered the profpeik of her fucceflionj 
lefs acceptable to the Englifh. 

♦ Camden, 549. t Kcith„2524 J Mcl\r. 1C4, 105. 
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Leicester's own fituation was extremely delicate) and embar- 
raffing. To gain pofleflion of the moft amiable wbman of the 
age, to carry away this prize from fo many contending Princes, to 
-mount the throne of an ancient kingdom, might have flattered the 
ambition of a fubjed, much more confiderable than him. He faw 
all thefe advantages, no doubt ; and, in fecret, they made their iull 
impreffion on him. But, without offending Elizabeth, he durft 
not venture on the moft diftant difcovery of his fentiments, or 
take any ftep towards facilitating his acquifition of objeds fo wor* 
thy of defire. 

On the other hand, Elizabeth's partiality towards him, which 
fhe was at no pains to conceal ^, might infpire him with hopes of 
attaining the fupreme rank in a kingdom, more illuftrious than Scot- 
land. Elizabeth had often declared, that nothing but her refolution 
to lead a (ingle life, and his being bom her own fubjed, would have 
hindered her from chuiing the Earl of Leicefter for a hufband. Such 
confiderations of prudence are, however, often furmounted by love ; 
and Leicefter might flatter himfelf, that the violence of her affec- 
tion would at length triumph both over the maxims of policy, and 
the fcruples of pride. Thefe hopes induced him, now and then, 
to conclude the propofal of his marriage with the Scottifh Queen to' 
be a projed for his deftruftion; and he imputed it to the malice of 
Cecil, who, under the fpecious pretence of doing him honour, in- 
tended to ruin him in the good opinion both of Elizabeth and Maryf. 

A Treaty of marriage, propofed by one Queen, who dreaded 
its fuccefs ; liftened to by another, who was fecretly determined 

• Mclv. 93, 94. t Ibid. lOi. 
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againft it; and fcarce defired by the man himfelf, whofe intereft Book III. 



1564. 



and reputation it was calculated, in appearance, to promote ; could 
not, under fo many unfavourable circumftances, be brought to a 
fortunate ifTue, Both Elizabeth and Mary continued, however, to 
ad with equal diffimulation. The former, notwithftanding her 
fears of lofing Leiccfter, folicited warmly in his behalf. The 
latter, though flie began about this time to caft her eyes upon 
another fubjeftof England, did not, at once, venture finally to 
rejefl: Elizabeth's favourite. 

The perfon towards whom Mary began to turn her thoughts, Mary enter- 
was Henry Stewart Lord Darnly, eldeft fon of the Earl of Lennox, of mVrryi^nV* 
That nobleman, having been driven out of Scotland under the re- ^"^^*^'^^)'- 
gency of the Duke of Chatelherault, had lived in banifhment for 
twenty years. His wife. Lady Margaret Douglas, was Mary's moft 
dangerous rival in her claim upon the Englifh fucceflion. She was 
the daughter of Margaret, the eldeft fitter of Henry VIII. by the 
Earl of Angus, whom that Queen married after the death of her 
hufband James IV. In that age, the right and order of fucceflion 
was not fettled with the fame accuracy, as at prefent. Time; and 
the decifion of almoft every cafe that can poffibly happen, have 
at laft introduced certainty into a matter, which, naturally, is 
fubjeft to all the variety, arifing from the caprice of lawyers, 
guided by obfcure, and often imaginary analogies. Lady Lennox, 
though born of a fecond marriage, was one degree nearer the royal 
blood of England than Mary. She was the daughter, Mary only 
the grandaughter of Margaret. This was not the only advantage 
over Mary which Lady Lennox enjoyed. She was born in Eng- 
land, and by a maxim of law in that country, with regard to 
private inheritances, ** whoever is not bom in England, or at leaft 
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Book III* of jpareatSi who, At the time of hie birthy were In tlte obodieace 
i^Ga. ^ ^^ ^ King of England, cannot enjoy any infaerif anoe in the king- 
dom*-** This maxim, Hales, an Englifh lawyer, produced in a 
treatife, which he publifhed at this time, and endeavoured (o apply 
it to the right of fucceffion to the Crown, In a private caufe, 
thefe pretexts might have given rife to a long and doubtful litiga^ 
tion ; where a Crown was at ftake, fuch nice difputes ^nd fubtledei 
were to be avoided with the ucmoft care. If Darnly Should faappea 
to contra^ an alliance with any of the powerful families in fing^ 
land, or ihould publickly profefs the Proteftant religion, thefe 
plauiible and popular topics might be fo urged as to prove fatal to 
the pretentions c^ a foreigner, and of a Papift. 

Mary was aware of all this ; and in or^a to prevent any danf 
ger from that quarter, had eaiiy endeavoured to eultivaite a friendly 
^eorrefpondence with the family of Lennox. In the year 156* f, 
both, die Earl ahd the Lady Margaret were taiken into cuflody by 
Elizabeth's orders, on account of their holding a (eaet coiref* 
pondence with the 6eotti(h Queen. 

EHzAeAfe. From the time that Mary became fenfible of the difiicidties, 
withthia. which wouM attend her marrying a foreign Prince, fee enta:^ 
into a ftill dofer connexion with die Earl of Lennox |, and invited 
him to return into Scodand. This flie endeavoured to conceal from 
Elizabeth j but a tranfaftion of fo much importance did not efcape 
die nodce of that difceming Princefe. She obfcrved, but did not 
interrupt it. Nothing could fall in more perfedly widi her views, 
concerning Scottifh affairs. She was pleafed to fee the pride of 

• Cane, HM. of Sag. voK in. 42a. f Camd. 519. % U. 396. 
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At Scotdfli Qgeen ftoop, at lafti to the thoughts of taking a (bb- Book III. 
jcft to her bed. Darnly was in no (ituation to excite hef jealoufy, ^^ 
or her feara. His father's eftate lay in England, and by means of 
this j^edge, ihe hoped to keep the negociation entirely in her own. 
hands, and to play the fiune game of artifice and dday, which ihe 
had planned out, if her recommendation of Leicefter had been 
more favourably received. 

Aa before the tfnion of <he two Crowhs, no fubjed of one king- 
dom could pafa into the other without the permiflion of both Sove- 
st%na; no ibcMier did Lennox, under pretence a£ profecuting his 
wife's ekiM upon Ae earldom of Angus, a|>ply to Elizabeth for 
her licence to go into Scotland, than he obtained it Together 
with it^ flie gate him letters, warmly recommending his perfon and 
caufe to Mary's friendihip and protedion *. But, at the fame time, 
as it was her manner to involve all her tranfadtions with regard to 
Scotland, in fbme degree of perplexity and contradidion ; ihe 
warned Mary, that this indulgence to Lennox might prove fatal ^ 
to herfelf, as his return could not fail of reviving the ancient aoi- 
mdity between him and the houTe of Hamilton. 

This admonition gave umbrage to Mary, and drew from her 
an angry rqpfly, which occafioned, for fome time, a total interrup- 
don of dil correfpottdence between the two Queens f. Mary wafi 
not a little alarmed at this ; fhe both dreaded the efFeds of Eliza- 
beth's rcfentmeflt, and felt fenfibly the difadvantage of being ex- 
chided £t6m a free intercourfe with England, where her ambafla- 
dors had, all along, carried on, with fome fuccefs, fecret negocia- 

• Kcitb, 25s, 268. t Ibid. 253. Mdv. 83. 
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Book III. tlons, which increafed the number of her partizans, and paved 
ic64 her way towards the throne. In order to remove the caufes of 
the prefent diflSculty, Melvil was fent exprefs to the court of Eng- 
land. He found it no difficuh matter to bring about a reconcile- 
ment ; and foon re-eftabliftied the appearance, but not the confi- 
dence of friendfhip, which was all that had fubfifted, for fome. 
time, between the two Queens. 

During this negociation^ Elizabeth's profeffions of love to 
Mary, and Melvil's replies in. name of his Miftrefs, were made iii 
the language of the warmed and moft cordial friendfhip. But what 
Melvil truly obferves,, with refpedl to Elizabeth, may be extended 
without injuftice to both Queens. ** There was neither plain 
dealing, nor upright meaning, hut great diffimulatbn, envy and 
fearV 

Lciwox ar- Lcnnox, liowcver, . in confequencc of the licence which he had 

hnd. " obtained, fet out for Scotland, and was received by the Queen, not 
only with the refpedt due to a nobleman, fo nearly allied, te the 
royal family, but treated with a diftinguiflied familiarity, which 
could not fail of infpiring him with more elevated hopes. The ru- 
mour of his Ion's marriage to the Queen began to fpread over the 
kingdom ; and the eyes of all Scotland were turned upon him, as 
the father of their future Matter. The Duke of Chatelherault was 
the firft to take the alarm. He confidered Lennox, as the ancient 
and hereditary enemy of the houfe of Hamilton ; and, in his gran- 
deur, faw the ruin of himfelf and his friends. But the Queen in- 
terpofed her authority to prevent any violent rupture, and employed 

* McIvil, 104* 
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all Her influence to bring about an accommodation of their differ- Book IIL 

1564^ 



ences *. 



The powerful family of Douglas no lefs dreaded Lennox's re* 
turn, from an apprehenfion> that he would wreft the earldom of 
Angus out of their hands. But the Queen, who well knew how 
dangerous it would be to irritatfe Morton, and other great menof 
that name, prevailed on Lennox to purchafe their friendfhip, by;, 
allowing his Lady'sxlain^ upon the earldom of Angus to drop^f. 

After tKefe preliminary fteps, Mary ventured to call a meeting? December* 
of Parliament. The ad of forfeiture, paffcd againfl Lennox in the 
year 1545, was repealed, and he was publickly reftpred to the ho- 
nours and eftate of his anceftors^*- 

The ecclefiaftical tranfadions of this year were not confiderablcv June 25. 
In the aflemblies of the church, the fame complaints of the increafe The Clergy 
of idolatry, the fame reprefentations concerning the poverty of the fh^'^ecnV. 
clergy, were renewed. The reply which the Queen made to ^^^^"^ 
thefe, and her promifes of redrefs, were more fatisfying to the Ero- 
teftants> than any they had hitherto obtained ||. Bttt, notwith- 
ftanding her declarations in their favour^ they could not help har- 
bouring many fufpicions concerning Mary's defigns againft their 
religion. She had never once confented to hear any preacher of the 
reformed dodfine* She had abated nothing of her bigotted at- 
tachment to the RcMnifh faith. The genius of that fuperftitiony 
averfe at all times from toleration^ wasi in that age, fierce andi 
unrelenting. Mary had given her friends on the Continent repeated:! 

• Keith, 259. t W. 268. Note {h), % See Appendix, N». IX. . 

I Keith, 53a, 539. 
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Book IIL afltuahces cf her refolmion to te-eftabHfli the GathoHc dnnt^^. 

^i {6^' '^^^ ^^ induftrioufly avoided every opportunity of ratifying die 
ads of Parliament 1560, in favour of the Reformation. Even the 
prote£HoiH which ever fince her return^ (be had afforded the Pit^ 
teftant re%ion, was merdy tcmporary» md declared by her own 
proclamatioii to be of fbrce> only ^ till ihe fliouM take femefiaal 
order in the matter of religion f.'^ The vigilant zeal of die 
preachers wm iMttefttiiw to fi6ne of tkefe drcumfhuico. The 
coldnda of their principal leaders^ wlio wore^ at this tioic^ cndrsly 
devoted to the court, added to their jealoufies and fears. Thefe 
they uttered to the peofie, in kngMge whid^ they dtoeased iiiit- 
able ta the neceffity of the tioMty and which die Queen redoyned 
^&&e§peetfvStrmAmRSai!L Inamdeiiafctf die General AfibnUyi 
Maidand publickly accufed Knoac of teadiitig iedfd6u8 do£teiBe« 
concerning the right of fubjeds to refift thofe Sovereigns, who tref- 
pafs againft the duty whkh they owe to the people* Kaqk was 
notbackwardtojuflfify wlttt hehadtaughL AndupoftdEisf^^ 
ral do&rine of refiftance, fer juft in its own nature, b«t £0 delkate 
in its application to particular cafes, there enfited a debate, which 
admirably diiphys the taknts and charaAer oi bodi the difyutantsi 
the acutends of the former, embdliihed widft learmng^ but prooa 
to^ ftibtlety ; the vigorous underfianding of die httfer^ delighting kt 
bold fentiiBents, and fupciior to aU feao:):. 

i^Ss. T^'^o years had already been oonfumcd kk fruiddb ntfgociaatma 
Sw^Sr^" coflcenu«^themariia^of thcScottilhQjjeca. Mary hnd full kir- 
beth and Ma. ftira add opportututy to dtfcem die £dDacy and daedt of all Eloa^ 
^ard to her beth's proc^ctdlflgs^ widi ttSpuQt to dtst affaii^, Bvft, ki ofder fi^ 
^^"**^' fet the real intentions, of the Englifh Queen in a clear light, and 

^ Ctels, voUiiL 415. t &eilb, 504, 510. t Knox, 349. 
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to ring her to ibme implicit declaration of her fentimcnts, Mary^ Book m.. 

at laft, intimated to Randdph, that, on condition her right of ^"TZaT*^ 

fucceffion to the Crown of England were publickly acknowledged, February 5. 

fhe was ready to yield to the folicitations of his Miftrefs in behalf 

of Leiceftcr *. Nothing could be farther than this from the mind 

and intention of Elizabeth, The right of fucceffion was a myftery, 

which, duriftg her whole rejijgn, her jealoufy preferved untouched, 

and unexplained. She had promifed however, when fhe firft began 

fo intereft herfdf in the marriage of the Scottifh Queen, all that 

was now demanded. How to retreat with decency, how to elude: 

her former offer, was, on that account, not a little perplexing. 

The fadlity, with which Lord Darnly obtained permiffion to^ 
viCit the eourt of Scotknd, was owing, in all probability, to that 
embarraflineat. From the time of Melvil's embafiy,. Lady Lennox^ 
had warmly folieited this liberty for her fon. Elizabeth was no 
ftranger to Ae ambitious hopes, with which that young nobleman* 
flattered himfelf. She had received repeated advices fixMn her Mi- 
niflers, of the fentiments, which Mary began to entertain in his* 
favour t* It was entirely in her power, to prevent his ftirring: 
out of London. In the prefent conjundiure, however, nothing 
eould be of more advantage to her, than Datnly's journey into 
iSketland« She had already brought one a^or upon the ftage, who, . 
under her management, had, for a long time, amufed the Scottifh- 
Queen. She hoped, no lefs abfolutely, to diredJ; the motions of: 
Darnly, who was likewife her fubjeft ; and again to involve Mary 
in all the tedious intricacies of negociation. Thefe motives deter- 
mined Elizabeth and her Mimfters to yield to the folicitations of 
Ladyl^ennoc. 

• Kcitb, 269. i U. 256, 261, 266. 
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Book III. "But this deep laid fcheme was in a moment difconcerted. Such 

^-^^/T lunexpeded events, as the fancy of poets afcribes to love, are, at 

parniyariivcs Jome timcs really produccd by that paflion. An affair, v^hich had 

been the objed of fo many political intrigues, and had moved and 

interefted fo many Princes, v^as at laft decided by the.fudden liking 

of two young perfons* Lord Darnly was, at this time, in the firft 

bloom and vigour of youth* In beauty, and gracefiilnefs of perfon, 

he furpaffed all his cotemporaries ; he excelled, eminently, in fuch 

arts as add eafe and elegance to external form, and which enable it 

Gains the not Only to dazzlc, but to pleafe. Mary was of an age, and of a 

temper, to feel the full power or theie accomplimments. The im- 

prefliion which Lord Darnly made upon her, was vilible, from the 

Pcbruary 13. time of their firft interview. The whole bufinefs of the court was 

to amufe, and entertain this illuftrious gueft * ; and in all thofe 

fcencs of gaiety, Darnly, whofe qualifications were altogether fu- 

perficial and fhowy, appeared to great advantage. His conqueft of 

the Queen's heart became compleat ; and inclination now prompted 

her to conclude a marriage, the firft thoughts of which had been 

fuggefted by confiderations merely political. 

Elizabeth contributed, and perhaps not wijthout defign, to 
increafe the violence of this paflion. Soon after Darnly's. arrival 
in Scotland, fhe, in return to that meffage, whereby Mary had fi^- 
nified her willingnefs to accept of Leicefter, gave an anfwer, in 
fuch terms as plainly unravelled her original intention in that in- 
trigue f. She promifed, if the Scottifli Queen's marriage with Lei- 
cefter fliould take place, to advance him to great honours ; but 
with regard to her title to the Englifb fucceflion, jhe would nei- 
ther fuffer any legal inquiry to be made concerning it, nor permit 

* Kflox, 369. f Keith, 270. Append. 158. 
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it to be publicly recognized, till flie herfelf fhould declare her Book III. 
refolution never to marry, Notwithftanding Elizabeth's former ^^j -g^ ^ 
promifes, Mary had reafon to exped every thing contained in this 
reply; her high fpirit, however, could not bear, with patience, 
fuch a cruel difcovery of the contempt, the artifice, and mockery, 
with which, under the veil of friendfhip, fhe had been fo long 
abuFed. She burft into tears of indignation, and exprefled, with 
the utmoft bitternefs, her fenfe of that difingenuous craft, which 
had been employed to deceive her *. 

Tnfe natural efFeCt of this indignation was to add to the impe- 
tuofity with which fhe purfued her own fcheme. Blinded by re- 
fentment, as well as by love, fhe obferved no defeds in the man, 
whom fhe had chofen ; and began to take the neceflary fleps to* 
wards accpmplifhing her defign, with all the impatience, natural 
to thofe paffions. 

As Damly was fo nearly related to the Queen, the canon law 
made it necefTary to obtain the Pope's difpenfation, before the 
celebration of the marriage. For this purpofe, fhe early fet on 
foot a negociation with the court of Rome f* 

She was bufy, at the fame time, in procuring the confent of The French 
the French King and his mother. Having communicated her de- orih/m^atch! 
fign, and the motives which determined her choice, to Caftelnau 
the French Ambaflador, fhe employed him, as the mofl proper 
perfon, to bring his court to fall in with her views. Among other 
arguments to this purpofe, Caftelnau mentioned Mary's attachment 
to Damly, which he reprefented to be fo violent and deep-rooted, 

• Keith, Append. 159. f Camd. 396. 
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Book IIL that it was no longer in her own power to break off the match*. 



^5^5^ 



Nor were the French Minifters b^kward in encouraging Mary's 
pafEon. Her pride would never ftoop to an alliance with a fiibjed 
of France. By this choice, they were delivered from the appre- 
henlion of a match with any of the Auftrian Princes, as well as 
the danger of too clofe an union with Elizabeth ; and as Damly 
profefled the Roman Catholic religion, this fuited the bigotted 
fchemes which that court had adopted. 

Darn^y dif- While Mary was endeavouring to reconcile foreign courts to a 
ff iLnoWw, meafure which fhe had fo much at heart; Darnly, and his father, 
by their behaviour, were raiiing up enemies at home, to obftrud 
it. Lennox had, during the former part of his life, difcovered no 
great compafs of abilities, or political wifdoto ; and appears to have 
been a man of weak underftandrng, and violent palTions. Damly 
was not fuperior to his father in underftanding, and all his paffions 
were ftill more impetuous f. To thefe, he added that infolence, 
which the advantage of external form, when accompanied with no 
quality more valuable, is apt to infpire. Intoxicated tvith the 
Queen's favour, he began already to affume the liaughtinefs of a 
King, and to put on that imperious air, which majefty itfelf can 
fcarce render tolerable. 

particularly ^^ was by the advice, or at leaft with the confent of Murray, 

Murray. ^^^ j^jg party, that Lennox had been invited into Scotland J ; and 
yet, no fooner did he acquire a firm footing in that kingdom, than 
he began to enter into fecret cabals with thofe noblemen, who were 
known to be avowed enemies to Murray, and with regard to reli- 
gion, to be either neutrals, or favourers of Popery §. Darnly, ftiU 

♦ Caftcln. 464. t Keith, 272, 273. t Knox, 367. Keith, 274. § Id. 272. 
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more imprudent, allowed fomc rafh expreffions concerning thofe Book III. 
favours, which the Queen's bounty had conferred upon Murray, \ c6?. ^ 
to efcape him *. 

But, above all thefe, the familiarity which Darnly cultivated 
with David Rizio the Italian, contributed to encreafe the fufpicion 
and difguft of the nobles. 

The low birth, and indigent condition of this man, placed him The rife of 

.M..i«ii 1 , Rtzio's fa- 

in a ftation, m which he ought naturally to have remained un- vour. 

known to pofterity. But what fortune called him to a£t, and 
to fufFer in Scotland, obliges hiftory to defcend from its dignity, 
and to record his adventures. He was the fon of a mufician 
in Turin, and having accompanied the Piedmontefe Ambafla- 
dor into Scotland, gained admiffion into the Queen's family, by 
his Ikill in mufic; His fervile condition had taught him fupple- 
nefs of fpirit, and infmuating manners. He quickly crept into the 
Queen's favour, and her French Secretary, happening to return at 
that time into his own country, was preferred by her to that office. 
He now began to make a figure in court, and to appear as a man 
of weight and confequence. The whole train of fuitors and ex- 
peftants, who have an extreme fagacity in difcovering the paths, 
which lead moft diredtly to fuccefs, applied to him. His recom- 
mendations were obferved to have great influence over the Queen, 
and he grew to be confidered, not only as a favourite, but as a 
Minifter. Nor was Rizio careful to abate that envy, which always 
attends fuch an extraordinary and rapid change of fortune. He 
iludied, on the contrary, to difplay the whole extent of his favour* 

♦ Keith, 274. 
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Book III. He afFedted to talk often, and familiarly, with the Queen in pub- 
lic. He equalled the greateft and moft opulent fubjeGs, in rich- 
nefs of drefs, and in the number of his attendants. He difcovered^ 
in all his behaviour, that afluming infolence, with which unme- 
rited profperity ihfpires an ignoble mind- It was with the utmoft 
indignation that the nobles beheld the power ; it was with the ut- 
moft difficulty, that they tderated the arrogance of this unworthy 
minion. Even in the Queen^s prefence they could not forbear 
treating him with marks of contempt. Nor was it his exorbitant 
power alone, which exafperated the Scots. They confidered him^ 
ind not without reafon, as a dangerous enemy to the Proteftant 
religion, and fufpefted that he held, for this puipofe, a fccret 
correfpondence with the court of Rome *.. 

Ihmiy's con. It was Damly's misfortune to fall under the management of 
fie^ion ^11 ^1^ mzxiy who, by flattery and affiduity, eafily gained on his vanity, 
and inexperience. Rizio*s whole influence on the Queen was em-r 
ployed in his behalf, and contributed, without doubt, towards 
eftablifhing him more firmly in. her affedionsf. But whatever 
benefit he might reap from his patronage^ it did not counterbalance 
the contempt, and even the infamy, to which he was expofed, on 
account of his familiarity with fuch an upftart* 

Though Darnly daily made progrefs in the Queen's afiedions, 
ihe conduced herfelf, however^ with fuch prudent referve, as to 
impofe on Randolph the Englifli Refident, a man.otherwife fhrewd 
and penetrating.. It appears from his letters at this period, that he 
eatertained not the leaft fufpicion of the intrigue which was carry- 

• Buchan. 340. Melv. 107. f Id» lii^ 
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ingon; and^gave his court repeated aflurances, that the Scottifli Book Ilf. 
Queen had no defign of marrying Darnly ♦. In the midft of his j .g - 
fecurity, Mary difpatched Maitland to fignify her intention to 
Elizabeth, and to folicit her confent to the marriage with Darnly. 
This embafly was the firft thing, which opened the eyes of 
Randolphs. 

Elizabeth affcded the greateft furprize at this fudden refolu- AprH is. 
tion of the Scottifh Queen, but without reafon. The train was clares agaioft' 
kid by herfelf, and fhe had no caufe to wonder when it took ef- marm^with 
fba. She exprefTed, at the fame* time, her difapprobation of the ^*™^y« 
match, in the ftrongefl? terms; and pretended to forefee many dan- 
, gers and inconveniencies arifing from it, to both kingdoms. But 
this, toes was mere affedation. Mary had often and plainly de- 
dared her refolution to marry. It was impoffible fhe could make 
any choice more inoffenfive. The danger of introducing a foreign 
intereft in Britain, which. Elizabeth had fo juftly dreaded, was en- 
tirely avoided.. Darnly, though allied to both Crowns^ and poP. 
fefled of lands in both kingdoms, could be formidable to neither. 
It is evident, from all thefe circumftances, that Elizabeth's appre- 
hcnfions of danger could not poflibly be ferious; and that, in all: 
her violent declarations againft Darnly, there was much more of. 
grimace than of reality f. 

•* Keith, 273» and Append. 159. 

\ Even the Hiftorians of that age acknowledge, that the marriage of the Scotti(h 
Queen with a fubje<Sl was far from being difagreeable to. Elizabeth. Knox, 369, ZIV^ 
Buchan. 339. Caftelnau, who, at that time, was well acquainted with the in- 
trigues of both the Britifb courts, aflerts, upon grounds of great* probability, that 
tbc match wa^wboHy Elizabeth's own work; Cafieln. 462. and that (he rejoiced - 
at the accomplifhment of it, appears from the letters of her own Ambafladors. 
Keith, 280, 288* 
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Book IIL There were not wanting, however, political motives of much 
^^T7/T^ ^weight, to induce that wife Princefs to put on the appearance c£ 
great difpleafure. Mary, intimidated by this, might perhaps delay 
• her marriage ; which Elizabeth defired to obflxu^ with a weakncfs 
that little fuited the dignity of her mind, and the elevation of her 
<harafter. Befides, the tranquillity of her own kingdom was the 
great object of Elizabeth's policy ; and by declaring her diffatif- 
fa£tion with Mary's conduct, fhe hoped to alarm that party in Scot- 
land, which was attached to the Englifh intereft, and to encourage 
fuch of the nobles, as fecretly difaj^roved the match, openly to 
oppofe it. The feeds of difcord would, by this m&uis, be fcattered 
through that kingdom. Intefline commotions might arife. Amidfi 
thefe, Mary could ibrm none of thofe dangerous fchomes, to which 
the union of her people might have prompted her. Elizabedi 
would become the umpire betweea the Scottiih Queen and her 
contending fubjeds. And England might look on, with fecurity, 
while a ftorm, which (he had . raifed, wafted the only kingdomt 
which could pofiibly difturb its peace. 

j^gy ,^ In prpfecution of this fcheme, flie laid before her Privy Coun- 

cil the meflage from the Scottifti Queen, and confulted them with 
regard to the anfwer flic ftiould return. Their determination, it 
is eafy to conceive, was perfedlly conformable to her fecret views. 
They drew up a remonftrance againft the intended match, full of 
the imaginary dangers, with which that event threatened the king- 
dom*. Nor did ftie think it enough, to fignify her difapproba- 
tion of the meafure, either by Maitland, Mary's Ambaflador, or 
by Randolph, her own Refident in Scotland j in order to add more 
dignity to the farce which flie chofe to adl, flie apppinted Sir Ni- 

♦ ICeilh, 274. Sec Append. N^ X. 
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cliolas Tkrogmorton her Ambaffador Extraordinary. She com- Book III. 
manded him to declare, in the ilrongeft tel-ms, her diflatisfadion \r6c ^ 
with the ftep which Mary propofed to take; and, at the fame Sends Throg. 
time, to produce the determination of the Privy Council, as an ftrua \u 
evidence that the fentiments of the nation were not diflFerent from 
her own. Not long after, flie confined Lady Lennox as a prifo- 
ner firft in her own houfe, and then fent her to the Tower *. 

Intelligence of all this reached Scotland, before the arrival 
of the Englifh Ambaffador. In the firft tranfports of her indig- 
nation, Mary refolved, no longer, to keep any meafures with Eli- 
zabeth ; and fent orders to Maitland, who accompanied Throgmor- 
ton, to return inftantly to the Englifh court, and, in her name, to* 
declare to Elizabeth, that after having been amufed fo long to fo 
little purpofe ; after having been fooled, and impofed on fo grofsly 
by her artifices ; fhe was now refolved to gratify her own incli- 
nation, and to afk no other confent, but that of her own fub— 
je6;s, in the choice of an liufband. Maitland, with his ufual faga- 
city, iwefaw all the dFefts of fuch a rafli and angry meffage, and- 
ventured rather to incur the difpleafure of his Miftrefs, by dif- 
obeying her commands, than to be made the inftrument of tearing: 
afunder, fo violently, the few remaining ties, which ftill linked: 
together the two Queens f . 

Mary herfelf foon became fenfible of her error. She received* 
the Englifh Ambaffador with refped; juftified her own condudt' 
with decency ; and though unalterable in her refolution, fhe af- 
fefted a wonderful folicitude to reconcile Elizabeth to the meafure;. 
and even pretended, out of complaifance towards her, to put offi' 

^ Keitby Append, x6i. f Id. i^o« 
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Book IIL the corifummation of the marriage for fome months*. It is pro- 
g bable, however, that the want of the Pope's difpenfation, and the 
profped of gaining the confent of her own fubjeds, were the 
real motives of this delay. 

This confent Mary laboured with the utmoft induftry to obtain. 
Murray's The Earl of Murray was the perfon in the kingdom, whofe con- 
Darniy. currence was of the greateft iniportance ; but ihe had reafon to fear 

that it would not be procured without extreme diflBculty. From 
the time of Lennox's return into Scotland, Murray perceived that 
tlie Queen's affeftions began gradually to bfe eftranged from him. 
Darnly, Athol, Rizio, all the court favourites, combined againft 
him. His ambitious fpirit could not brook this diminution of his 
power, which his former fervices had fo little nierited. He retired 
into the country, and gave way to rivals, with whom he was 
unable to contend f. The return of the Earl of Bothwell his 
avowed enemy, who had been accufed of a deiign upon his life, 
and who had refided for (bme time in foreign countries, obliged 
him to attend to his own fafety. No intreaty of the Queen could 
pcrfuade him to a reconcilement with that nobleman. He in- 
fifted on having him brought to a public trial, and prevailed, by 
his importunity, to have a day fixed for it. Bothwell durft not 
appear in oppofition to a man, who came to the place of trial, at- 
tended by 5000 of his followers on horfeback. He was once 
more conftrained to leave the kingdom; but, by the Queen's com- 
mand, the fentence of outlawry, which is incurred by non-appear- 
ance, was not pronounced againft him $. 



♦ Keith, Appendix 278. t U* 272, 274. Append, 159, 

X I J. ibid i6o. 
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Mary, fenfible at the fame time of how much importance it Book IIL 
^as, to gain a fubjeft fo powerful and fb popular as the Earl of gl 
Murray, invited him back to court, and received him with many M*y «• 
"demonftrations of refpeft and confidence. At laft (he defired him 
to fet an example to her odier fubjefts by fubfcribijig a paper, con- 
taining a formal approbation of her marriage with Darnly. Mur- 
ray had many reafone to hefitate, and even to withhold his affent. 
Darnly had not only undermined his credit with the Queen, but 
difcovered, on every occaifion, a rooted averfipn to his perfon. By 
confenting to bis elevation to the throne, he would give him fuch 
an acceffion of dignity and power, a*s no man willingly beftows on 
an enemy. The unhappy corifequences which might follow upon 
a breach with England were, likewife, of confiderable weight with 
Murray. He had always openly preferred a confederacy with Eng- 
iand, before the ancient alliance with France. By his means chiefly, 
this change in the fyftem of national politics had been brought 
about. A league with England had been eftabliibed ; and he could 
not think of facrificing, to a rafh and youthful paffion, an alliance 
of fo much ^utility to the kingdom ; and which, he and the other 
nobles were bound, by every obligation, to maintain *. Nor was 
the intereft of religion forgotten on this occafion. Mary, though 
furrounded by Proteftant Counfellors, had found means to hold a 
dangerous correfpondence with foreign Catholics. She had even 
courted the Pope's protedion, who had fent her a fubfidy of 8000 
crowns t- Though Murray had hitherto endeavoured to bridle 
the zeal of the Reformed clergy, and to fet the Queen's conduft in 
•the moft favourable light, yet her obftinate adherence to her own 
religion could not fail of alarming him, and by her refolution to 
marry a papift, the only hope of reclaiming her, which remained, 

♦ Kdib, 169* t Id. 295. Mdr. 114. 
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Book III. was for ever cut off. Each of thefe confiderations had its influence 

^^ 2^ — ' on Murray, and all of them determined him to decline complying^ 

at that time, with the Queen's requeft* 

May 14. The convention of nobles which was affembled a few days 

of the nobles after, difcovered a greater difpofition to gratify the Queen. Many 
the mlnir^e. of them, without hefitation, expreffed their approbation of the 
intended match ; but as others were ftartled at the fame dangers 
which had alarmed Murray, or were influenced by his example, 
to rcfufe their confent, another 0>nvention was appointed at 
Perth, in order to deliberate more fully concerning this matter** 

Mean while, Mary gave a public evidence of her own inclina- 
tion, by conferring upon Darnly titles of honour peculiar to the 
royal family. The oppofition ihe had hitherto met with, and the 
many contrivances employed to thwart and difeppoint her inclina- 
tion, produced their ufual eff^eft on her heart, they confirmed her 
paflion, and increafed its violence. The fimplicity of that age 
imputed an aff'edion, fo exceffive, to the influence of witchcraft f. 
It was owing, however, to no other charm, than the irrefiftible 
power of youth and beauty, over a young and tender heart Darnly 
grew giddy with his profperity. Flattered by the love of a Queen, 
and the applaufe of many among her fubjeds, his natural haughti- 
nefs and infolence became iofupportable, and he could no longer 
bear advice, far lefs contradidion. Lord Ruthven happening to be- 
the firft perfon who informed him that Mary, in order to (both 
Elizabeth, had delayed, for fome time, creating him Duke of Albany, 
. he, in a frenzy of rage, drew his dagger and attempted to flab him ijl- 

♦ Keith, 283. Knox, 373. f Keith, 283. \ Ibid. Append. 160. 
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It required all Mary's attention to prevent his falling under that Book III. 
contempt, to which fuch behaviour defervedly^xpofed him. ic6c^ 

In no fcene of her life was ever Mary's own addrefs more re- Muy'sad- 
markably difplayed. Love fharpened her invention, and made her i.ig her fub^ 
ftudy every method of gaining her fubjedls. Many of the nobles ^^ 
fhe won by her addrefs, and more by her promifes. . On fome fhe 
bellowed lands, to others ihe gave new titles of honour *. She 
even condefcended to court the Proteftant clergy ; and having in- 
vital three of their fuperintendants to Stirling, fhe declared, in 
flxong terms, her refolution to protedt their religion, exprefled her 
willingnefs to be prefent at a conference upon the points in doc- 
trine which were difputed between the Proteftants and-Papifts, and 
went fo far as to fliow fome defire to hear fuch of their preachers, 
as were moft remarkable for moderation f. By thefe arts, the 
Queen gained wonderfully upon the people, who, unlefs their jea- 
loufy be raifed by repeated injuries, are always ready to view the 
actions of their Sovereign with an indulgent eye. 

On the other hand, Murray and his affociatcs were plainly the 
dupes of Elizabeth's policy. She talked in fo high a ftrain, of her 
difpleafure at the intended match ; Ihe treated Lady Lennox with 
fo much rigour ; (he wrote to the Scottifh Queen in fuch ftrong 
terms ; flie recalled the Earl of Lennox and his fon in fuch a per- 
emptory manner, and with fuch fevere denunciations of her ven- 
geance, if they fliould prefume to difobey J ; that all thefe expref- 
fions of averfion fully perfuaded them of her fmcerity. This belief 
fortified their fcruples with refpefl: to the match, and encouraged 

♦ Keith, ^83, t Knox, 373. J Keith, 285, 286. 
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Book III. them to oppofe it They began with forming among themfelVeS' 
j^-g- bonda of confederacy and mutual defence; they entered into a 
fecret correfpondence with the Englifh Refident, in order tofecure 
Elizabeth's affiftance, when, it fhould become needful * ;: they en- 
deavoured to fill the nation with fuch apprehenfions of danger, a8 
might counterbalance the influence of thofe arts, which the (Jueeni 
had.employ^d.. 

Schemes of BESIDES thefc intrigucs, there were fecretly carried on, by both 
Murray parties, dark defigns of a more criminal nature, and more fuit- 

©fhtt. ^^^ ^^1^ ^^ ^^^ fpirit of the age. Darnly, impatient of that oppofition, 
which he imputed wholly to Murray, and refolving at any rate to 
get rid of fuch a powerful enemy, formed a plot to aflfaffinate him, 
during the meeting of the Convention at Perth; Murray, on his 
part, defpairing of preventing the marriage by any other means, 
had, together with the Duke of Chatelherault, and the Earl of 
Argyll, concerted meafures for feizing Darnly, and carrying him. 
a prifoner into England., 

If either of thefe confpiracies had taken efFed, this Convention^ 
might have been attended with confequences extremely tragical ; but 
both were rendered abortive, by the vigilance or good fortune of 
thofe againft whom they were; formed. Murray, being warned 
of his danger by fomc retainers to the court, who fHll favoured 
his intereft, avoided the blow, by not going to Perth. Mary, 
receiving intelligence of Mlirray^s enterprizej retired with the ut- 
moft expedition, along with Darnly, to the other fide of Forth. 
Cbnfcious, on both fides, of guilt, and inflamed with' reifentmcnt, 
it was impoffible they could either forjget the violence, which themt-^ 

♦ Kciih, 289„292, 298. 
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ferves had meditated, or forgive the mjuries intended againft them. Book IIL 
From that moment, all hope of reconcilement was at an end, and 
their mutual enmity burft out witL every fymptom of implacable 
hatred*.. 

On 

* The reality of thefe two oppofTte confpiracies Has given occafibn to many dirputes^ 
and much contradidion.. Some deny that any defign was formed againft the life of^ 
Murray ; others call in q^eftion the truth of the confpiracy againft Darnly, There 
ftem, however, to be good reafons for believing both ; though the zeal and credu- 
lity of party-writers have added to each, many exaggerated circumftances. The* 
following arguments render it. probable, that fome violence was intended agaioft 
Murray*. 

I. This h pofitively aflerted by Fucfianan> 341. 2. The Englifii Refiifent writer 
to Cecily that Murray was afluredly informed that a defign was laid to murder him 
at Perth, and defcribes the manner in which this plot was to have been executed.- 
Keith, 287V 3* Murray himfelf conftantly and publickly affirmed, that fuch s< 
defign was formed againft his life. Keith, Ap*. loS. And though he was called upon 
by the Queen to bring .legal evidence of his aflertion, and a fafe conduA offered him 
while he came to court for that purpofe* Ibid. Yet whoever confiders Murray V 
fituation, and the fpirit of thofe who r4iled in court at that tirne^. ivill fcarce deem it 
any proof of his guilt, that be ,did not chufe to ri(k his perfon on fuch fecurity, 
4^ The furious paffions of Darnly, the fiercenefs of his refentment, which fcrupled at 
no violence,, and the manners of the age, render the imputation of fuch a crime lefiM 
improbablc.. 

IL That Murray and bis aflbciates had'refblved to feizc Darnly> perfon appears- 
with ftill greater certainty ; i. From the exprefs teflimony of Melvil, 1 1 z. Although 
Buchanan, p. 34.1, and Knox, p. 377, affcA, without any reafon, to reprefent this 
as an idle rumour. 2- Thequeftion was put to Randolph, whether the Governor of- 
Berwick would receive Lennox and his fon, if they were carried^ prifoners to ;hat 
place? This pUinly (hews, that fome fuch defign was in hand, and Randolph did 
not difcourage it by the anfwcr which he gave. Keith, 290. 3. Thie prccipitartoa 
with which the Queen retired, and the reafbn ihe gave for this fudden flight, are 
mentioned by Randolph. Kcilb, iqi. 4. A great part of the Scottifti nobks, and' 
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"On Mary's return to Edinburgh, (he fummoned her VAffals by 

'r^' proclamation, and folicited them by her ktters, to repair thither in 

Mary fum- arms, for the proteftion of her perfon againft her foreign and do- 

fais to take meftic enemies *. She was obeyed with all the promptnefs and 

Murray^" alacrity, with which fubjefts run to defend a mild and popular ad- 

miniftration. This popularity, however, fhe owed in a great mea- 

among thefe the Earls of Argyll and Rothes, who were thcmfelvcs privry to ihc de- 
fign, aflert the reality of the confpiracy. Good. vol. ii. 358. 

All thefe circumflances leave little room to doubt of the truth of both confpiracies. 
But we may obferve how far this proof, though drawn from public records, falls 
ihort, on both fides, of legal and formal evidence. Buchanan and Randolph, in their 
accounts of the confpiracy againft Murray, differ widely in almoft every circumftance. 
The accounts of the attempt upon Darhly, are not more confiftent. Melvil alleges, 
that the defign of the confpirators was to carry Darnly a prifoner into England ; the 
propofal made to Randolph agrees with this. Randolph fays, that they intended to 
carry the Queen to St. Andrew's, and Darnly to Caftle Campbell. The Lords, in 
their declaration, affirm the defign of the confpirators to have been to murder Darnly 
and his father, to confine the Queen in Lochleven during life, and to ufurp the go- 
vernment. To believe implicitly, whatever they find in an ancient paper, is a folly 
to which Antiquaries are extremely prone. Ancient papers, however, often contain 
nothing more than the flanders of a party, and the lie of the day. The declaration 
of the nobles referred to, is of this kind ; it is plainly rancorous, and written in the 
very heat of fadlion. Many of the things aflTcrtcd in it, arc evidently falfe or exag- 
gerated. Let Murray and his confederates be as ambitious as wc can fuppofc, they 
muft have had fome pretences, and plaufible ones too, before they could venture to 
imprifon their Sovereign for life, and to feize the reins of government ; but, at that 
time, the Queen's condu6l had afforded no colourable excufe for proceeding to fuch 
extremities. It is, likewife, remarkable, that in all the proclamations againft Murray, 
of which fo many are publiflied in Iteith, Appendix 108, &c. neither the violent 
attempt upon Darnly, nor that which he is alleged to have formed againft the 
Queen herfelf, arc ever once mentioned. 

• Keith, 298. 
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fure to Murray, who had direded her adminiftration with great Book III. 
prudence. But the crime of oppofing her marriage, obliterated ^"^^Z^T^ 
the memory of his former fervices ; and Mary, impatient of con- 
tradidion, and apt to confider thofe who difputed her will, as ene- 
mies to her perfon, determined to let him feel the whole weight of 
her vengeance. For this purpofe fhe fummoned him to appear be- July tg^ 
fore her upon a fhort warning, to anfwer to fuch things as (hould 
be laid to his charge *. At this very time, Murray, and the Lords 
who adhered to him, were aflembled at Stirling, to deliberate what 
courfe they fhould bold, in fuch a difficult conjundure. But the 
current of popular favour ran fo ftrongly againft them ; and, not- 
withftanding fome fears and jealoufies, there prevailed in the nation 
fuch a general difpofition to gratify the Queen, in a. matter which fo 
nearly concerned her, that, without coming to any other conclufion, 
than to implore the 'Queen of England's protedion, they put an 
end to their iaeflFeiaual confultatioas, and returned every man to hpis 
own houfe. 

To c E T H E R with this difcovery of the weaknefs of her enemies, 
the confluence of her fubjedls from all corners of the kingdom, 
aflForded Mary an agreeable proof of her own ftrength. While 
the Queen was in this profperous fituation, Ibe determined to bring 
to a period, an aflFair, which had fo long engroffed her heart, and 
occupied her attention. On the 29 th July, fhe married Lord Celebrates her 
Darnly. The ceremony was performed in the Queen's chapel, Sarai^* ^' 
according to the rites of the Romifli church ; the Pope's bull, dif- 
penfing with their marriage,' having been previoufly obtained f. 
She iffued, at the fame time, proclamations, conferring the title of 

• Kcitb, Append. 108, + M* 3<>7- 
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Book III. King of Scots upon her hu(band> and commanding that henccforfli 
^i<6^ ^ ^^^ writs at law fhould run in the joint names of King and Queen *• 
Nothing can be a ftronger proof of the violence of Mary's love, or 
the weaknefs of her councils, than this laft ftep. Whe&er fhe had 
any right to chufe a hufband, without confent of Parliament, was, 
in that age, a matter of fome difpute f ; that fhe had no right to 
confer upon him, by her private authority, the title and dignity of 
King ; or, by a fimple proclamation, to raife her hufband to be the 
Mafter of her people, feems to be beyond all doubt. Francis IL 
indeed, bore the fame title. It was not, however, the gift of the 
Queen, but of the nation ; and the confent of Parliament was ob- 
tained, before he ventured to aflume it. Damly^s condition, as a 
fubjedl, rendered it ftill more neceflary to have the -concurrence of 
the fupreme Council in his favour. Such a violent and unprece- 
dented ftretch of prerogative, as the fobftituting a proclamation in 
place of an ad of Parliament, might have juftly a!larmed the na- 
tion. But the Queen poffefled fo entirely the confidence of her 
fubjedts, that, notwithftanding all the clamours of the malecon- 
tents, no fymptoms of general difcontent appeared on that ac- 
•count. 

Even amidft that fcene of joy, which always accompanies fuc- 
cefsful love, Mary did not fuflFer the courfe of her vengeance 
againft the malecontent nobles to be interrupted. Three days 
after the marriage, Murray was again fummoned to court, under 
the fevereft penalties, and upon his non-appearance, the rigour of 
juftice took place, and lie was dedared an outiawj. At the fame 
time, fhe Queen fet at liberty Lord Gordon, who ever fmce Ms 

• Andcrf. i. 33. S<c Append. N* XL t fiuchan. 341. 4 Keith, 309, 310. 
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father^ infurredion In the year 1562, had been detained a prilbner i Book III. 
flie recalled the Earl 6f Sutherland, who, on account of his con* *^ Xc^ 
cern in that confpiracy, had fled into Randfirs; and fhe permitted 
Bothwell to return again into Scotland. The firft and laft of thefe 
were among the moft powerful fubjedts in the kingdom, and all 
of them animated with implacable hatred to Murray, whom they 
efteemed the enemy of their families, and the author of their own 
fuflFerings. This common hatred became the foundation of the 
flridefl union with the Queen, and gained them an afcendant over 
all her cpuncils. Murray himfelf confidered this confederacy with 
his avowed enemies, as a more certain indication than any meafure 
{he. had yet taken, of her inexorable refentment. 

The malecontents had not yet openly taken up arms *. But the Marches 
Queen having ordered her fubjedts to march againft them, they were ray «d h\J* 
driven to the laft extremity. They found themfelves unable to ^'*'^** 
make head againft the numerous forces, which Mary had affem- 
bled ; and fled into Argyllfliire, in expedation of aid from Eliza- 
beth, to whom they had fecretly difpatched a meflenger, in order 
to implore her immediate afliftancef. 

Mean while, Elizabeth endeavoured to embarrafs Mary, -by a Elizabeth in- 
new declaration of difguft at her condu<3:. She blamed both |hSr »?vcnir, 

• After their fruitlcfs confultation at Stirling, the Lords retired to their own houfes. 
Keith, 304, Murray was ftill at St. Andrew's on July 22. Keith 306. By the 
places of rendezvous, appointed for the inhabitants of the difFerent counties, Augud 4, 
it appears that the Queen's intention was to march into Fife, the county in which 
Murray, Rothes, Kirkaldy, and other chiefs of the malecobtents refided^ Keith, 
310. Their flight iiito the weft, Keith, 312. prevented this expedition, and the 
former rendezvous was altered. Keith, 310. 

t Keith, 312. Knox, 380. 
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BookIIL her choice of Lord Damly^ .and the fu*ecipitatioii with which fhe 



^5^5^ 



had concluded the marriage. Sh^ requked Leanox and Darnly» 
whom ihe ftill called her fubje£l8> to return into England; and at 
the fame time> fhe warmly interceded in behalf of Murray^ wfaofe 
behaviour fhe reprefented to be not only innocent, but laudable.. 
This meflage, fo mortifying to the pride of the Queen, and fo fuft 
of contempt for her huiband, was rendered ftill more infupportaUe^ 
by the petulant and fancy demeanour of Tamworth, the perlbft 
who delivered it*. Mary vindicated her own condud vwth 
warmth, but with great ftrength ci reafon; and rejeded the inters 
ceifion in behalf of Murray, not without figns o£ refentment at 
Elizabeth's pretending to intermeddle in the intcnal govenunenC 
of her kingdom t^ 

She did not, on that account, mtermit ia the !eaft the ardomv 
with which ihe purfued Murray and his adherents:^. Tbey now 
appeared openly in arma;^ and having received a fmall fup[^ 
in money from Elizabeth §, were endeavouring to raife their fol- 
lowers in the weftern counties. But Mary*!i vigilance hindered 
them from aflembfing ia any confiderabk body. AU her military 
operations, at that tim^ were concerted ynih witdom,. executed 
with vigour, and attended with fuccefc. Ia order to encourage- 
her troops, ihe herielf marched adong vrith them, rode with, loaded 

^ Cand. 398. f Kekii, Apptod; 99^ 

t The moft confickrabh perfeas who joined Murray,, were the Dttkc of Cbalsl^ 
Ikraalr, the Earlt of AxgfW, Gleociim, Rbchet; Lord Boyd and OcUlccee; tbo 
Lairds of Grainge, Cunningbamhaad, Bakocnie, Garmylie, LiiKrH Bar, Qr^^iocai,. 
Pttariow, Coipptrolleri. and the Tutor of Pitctir. Kjdox, ^9^ 

5 Kms, z9q. 
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iHftols ♦, and endured all the fatigues of war with admirable for- BookIII* 
titude. Her alacrity infpired her forces with an invincible re- ^ ^^ ' 
foltttion, which, together with their fuperiority in numbed de- 
terred the malecontents from facing them in the field ; but having 
artfully pafled the Q^een^s army, they marched with great rapi- 
dity to Edinburgh, and endeavoured to rouze the inhabitants of 
that city to arms. The Queen did not fuffer them to remain long Aogoft jt. 
Hnmolefted ; aAd, on her approach, they were forced to abandon 
that place, and retire in confufion towards the weftem borders f* 

Aa it was uncertain, for fome time, what rout they had taken, They m ob^ 
Mary employed that interval in providing for the fecuiity of the btoE^Sd! 
edvaties in the hesirt of the kingdom. She feized the places of 
ftrength tdiich belonged to the rebels ; and obliged the confider- 
aUe Barons in thofe fhires^ which ihe moil fufpedled, to join in af- 
ixiadona for her defbace:);. Having thus left all the country be* 
hind her in ttanquiOity, (he, with an army i8,ooo ftrong, marched 
towards Dumfries, where the rebels then were. During their re« 
treat, they had fent letters to the Queen, from ahnoft every place 
where they halted, full of fulnniffion, and containing various over^ 
tttses towards an aoeommodation. But Mary, who determined not 
to let flip fuch a ^vourable opportunity of cruffiing the mutinous 
Spirit of her fnbjafits, reje^ed them with difdain. As ihe ad- 
vanced, the maiecotxtents retired : and having received no eJ9Feduat 

ftid firom Elizabedi §, they defpaired of any other means of fafety, oAober 20. 

fled into England^ and put themfelves under the protection of the 

Earl of Bedford, Warden of the marches* 

« Keith, Append. 164. f Id* 315. t U. Append, 113. 

$ See Appendix, N^ XIU XUl. 
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Nothing, which Bedford's perfohal friendfhip for Murray coiiM 
fupply, was wanting to render their retreat agreeable; But Eli- 
zabeth herfelf treated them with extreme negled. She had fully 
gained her end, and, by their means, had excited fuch difcord and 
jealoufies among the ^cots, as would, in all probability, long dif- 
tradl and weaken Mary's councils. Her bufmefs now, was to fitve 
appearances, and to juftify herfelf to the Minifters of France and 
Spain, who accufed her of fomenting the troubles in Scotland, by ^ 
her intrigues. The expedient Ihe contrived for her vindication, 
ftrongly difplays her own charafter, and the wretched condition of 
exiles, who are obliged to depend on a foreign Prince. Murray, 
and Hamilton, Abbot of Kilwinning, being aj^inted by the other 
fugitives to wait on Elizabeth, inftead of meeting with, that weU 
come reception which was due to men, who, out of coDfidcnce in: 
her promifes, had hazarded their lives and fortunes, could not even ' 
obtain the favour of an audience, until, they had meanly confented 
to acknowledge, in the prefence of the French and Spanifh Am- 
bafladors, that Elizs^beth had given them no encouragement to take 
arms. No fooner did they make this declaration, than fhe aftonifhed 
them with this reply, *^ You have declared the truth ;I am far 
from fetting an example of rebellion to my own fubjeds, by coum- 
tenancing thofe who rebel againft their lawful Prince^ The trea- 
fon of which you have been guilty, ia deteftable ; and as traitors r 
banilh you from my prefence */' Notwithftanding this fcene of 
farce and of faliehood, fo difhonourabli; to ^1 the perfbns who aded 
a part in it, EUz^ybeth permitted the malecoatents peaceably to 
refide in her dominions, fupplied. them; fccretly with money and 
renewed her interceflion with the Scottifh Queen in their favour t#^ 



* Melvili 112. 
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-' The advantage Ihe had. gained over them did not fatiafy Maryj Book IIL 
file refolved to follow the blow, and to prevent a party, which ' T^g^^ 
flie dreaded, from ever recovering any footing in the nation. With 
this view, fhe called'ameeting^ of Parliament; and in order that a 
fentenceof forfeiture might be legally pronounced againft the ba- 
niihed' Lords, fhe fummon^d them, by public proclamation, to 
appear before It *. ' ' , 

The Duke of Chatelherault, on his humble application, ob- December 1^ 
gained a feparate pardon; but not without difficulty, as the King 
. yiolently oppofed it. He was obliged, however,, to leave the king^ 
dom, and to refide for fome time in France f,*. 

. TifE numerous, forces which Mary brought into the. field,, the 
vigour with which fhe aded, and the length of time fhe kept 
them in arms, refemble the eflForts of a Prince with revenues much 
more confiderable than thofe which fhe pofTeiTed. But armies 
were then levied and maintained by Princes, at fmall charge* 
The vafTal followed his fuperior, and the fuperior attended the 
Monarch, at his own,expence. Six, hundred horfemen, however, 
and three companies of foot, befides her guards, received regular 
pay from the Queen. This extraordinary charge, together with 
the deburfements occafioned by her marriage, exhaufted a. trea- 
fury, which, was far from being rich.. In. this exigency many 
devices. were fallen upon for raifing money.. Fines were levied on 
the towns of St Andrew's, Perth^ and Dundee,^ which were fuf- 
peded of favouring the malecontenta. An unufual tax was im- 
pofed on the burroughs througjiout the kingdom.; and a great 
film was demanded of the citizens.of Edinburgh, by way of loan. 
This unprecedented exadion alarmed the citizens. They had re-p- 

♦ Kciib,.320. t Khox, J89.. 
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Book IIL totirfe to delays, and ftarted difficuldes, in order to avoid it. Tbefe 



«565- 



Mary coaftrued tolieii^te of avowed diiobedience, and inftandy 
committed feveral of them to prifoAi But this feverity did not fub^ 
'due the tindaunted fpirit of liberty, which prevailed among die 
inhabitants. The (^een vrzs obliged to mortgage to the dty, 
^dte fuperiority xjf the town of Leith, by whidi fhc obtained a 
•confiderable fwn of money*. The thirds of ecclefiaftical bene« 
£ces proved another fource, whence the Queen derived fome fup- 
ply. About this time, we find the Proteftant clergy complaining 
more bitterly than ever of their poverty. The army, it is pro- 
vable, exhaufted a ^reat part of that fund, which was appro- 
priated for their maintenance f • 

Church «£. ThE aflcn^blies of Ae church were not unconcerned fpedators 
**^ of the commotions of this turbulent year. Tn the meeting June 24, 

Several of the malecontent nobles were prefent, and ftcm to have 
had great influence on their d^fions. The high flrain in vAdch 
the Aflcmbly addrefled the Queen, can be imputed only to thofe 
fears and jealoufles, with regard to religion, which they endea^ 
voured to infufe into the nation. The Aflcmbly comphuned with 
fome bitteraefs, of the flop which had been put to the progrefs* 
«f the Reformation by the Qijecn^s arrival in Scotland? they re^ 
•quired not only the total fuppreffloa of the Popifli worfhip through- 
out the kingdom, but even in the Queen^s own chapei ; and be^ 
fides the legal eftibhfliment of the Proteffiant religion, they de- 
bunded that Mary herfelf fliould pubKciy embrace it. The Queen, 
^ter fome deliberation, replied, that neither her confaencci non 
her intereft, would pcrmither ta ta&e fuch a ftep. The fbrmcc 
would for ever reproach her for a diange, which proceeded from 

• Knox, i%3^ 3^6r t Maid. Hift. of Edinburgli, 17. 
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no inward convi^on; die latter would fuflFer by the offence» BookIII* 
which her apoftacy muft give to the King o£ France, and her ^ J^- 
other allies on the continent *^ 

It IB remarkable, that the pxDi|>erou8 Ittuation of the Q^een^s 
aflFairs, during .this year, began to-work fome change in favour of 
her religion. The Earls of Lennox, Athol, and Caflils, openly ' 

attended mafs; fhe herfelf afforded the Catholics a more avowed> 
pxote^on than formerly; and, by her permiffion, fome of the: 
ancient Monks ventuKd to preach pnbHdy to die people f*. 

f Kw», 274, 37«^ fi Id, 389, 39j^. 
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BeoKlV* /^ S die day appointed for the meeting of Parliament ap« 
1566- 



V. ^^^ ^ 



A' 
proached) Mary and her Minifters were employed in deli- 

Ma^t dcU- berating concerning the courfe which it was moft proper to 

i^S°thc"' ^^^^ ^^^ regard to the exiled nobles. Many motives prompted 

«a«d noblcf. i^er to fet no bounds to the rigour of juftice. The malecontents 

had laboured to defeat a fcheme, which her intercft confpired with 

her pallions in rendering dear to her ; they were the leaders of a 

party, whofe friendfhip flie had been obliged to court, while flie 

held their principles in abhorrence; and they were firmly attached 

to a rival, whom ihe had good reafon both to fear and to hate. 

But, on the other hand, feveral weighty confideraticMis might be 
urged. Thenoblemen, whofe fate was in fufpence, were among the 
moft powerful fubjedts in the kingdom; their wealth great, their 
connexions extenfive, and their adherents numerous. They were 

now 
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now at mercy, the objeds of compaflioh, and fuing for pardon with Book IV. 

the moft humble fubmiffion, *^ rr^ 

1^66, 

In thofe circumftances, an a£t of clemency would exalt the 
Queen's charader, and appear no lefs fplendid among foreigners, 
than acceptable to her own fubjeds. Mary herfelf, though highly 
kicenfed, was not inexorable ; but the King's rage was implacable 
and unrelenting- They were folicited in behalf of the fugitives^ 
from varfous quarters. Morton, Ruthven, Maitland, and all who 
had been members of the Congregation, were not forgetful of their 
ancient union with Murray, and his fellow-fufFerers ; nor neglefl:- 
ful of their fafety, which they efteemed of great importance to 
the kingdom. Melvil, who at that time poffefled the Queen's con- 
fidence, feconded their folicitations. And Murray having *ftooped 
fo low as to court Rizio, that favourite, who was defirous of fecur- 
ing his protedlion againft the King, whofe difpleafure he had lately 
incurred, feconded the interceflions of his other friends, with the 
whole of his influence *. The interpofition of Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton, who had lately been Elizabeth's Ambaflador in Scotland, 
in behalf of the exiles, was of more weiglit than all thefe, and 
attended with more fuccefs. Throgmorton, out of enmity to Cecil, 
had embarked deeply in all the intrigues which were carried on at 
the Englifli court, in order to undermine the power and credit of 
that Minifter. He efpoufed, for this reafon, the caufe of the 
Scottifh Queen, towards whofe title and pretenfions the other was 
known to bear little favour ; and ventured in the prefent critical 
jundure, to write a letter to Mary, containing the moft falytary 
ndvices with regard to her condudt. He recommended the pardon- 

♦ Melvil, 125, 
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Book IV. ing^ of the Earl of Murray and his afibciates, as a mcafmrc no ic6 
"^1^66^ prudent than popular. An adkion of thia nature, lays h©> the pure 
eflFedl of your Majefty's generofity, will fpread the fame of your 
lenity and moderation, and engage the Englifli «o look towwds^ 
your acceffion to thek throne, not only without prejudice, but wttb 
defire* By the fame means, a perfe^ iuirmoiiy vn& be nftond 
among your own fubjeds, who, if any rupture ihould happen widk 
England, will ferve you with that grateful zeal, whioh your cle-^ 
aaency <:annot fail of infpiring K 



She lerolves 
to treat them 
with cle- 
mcDcy. 



These prudent remonftranc^ of Throgmortoo, to whidi hi* 
reputation for wifdom, and known attachment to die Queeo„ 
added great authority, made a deep imprefikm on her ^irit. Her 
courtiers cultivated this happy difpofition, and prevailed on heiv 
notwithftanding the King's inflexible tempes, to ^aorfficc her 
own private refentment to the interceffion of her fubjeds, and the 
wifties of her friends f. With this view, the Parliament, which 
had been called to meet on the 4th of February, was prorogued to 
the 7th of April J ; and in the mean time, flie \ras bufy in conii- 
dering the manner and form in which fhe fhould extend her faiw>ur 
to the Lords who were under difgrace.. 



Is diverted 
from this re- 
solution by 
the felicita- 
tions of 
France, and 
her zeal for 
Popery. 

Febraary 3. 



Though Mary difcovered, on this occafion, :a jnind inaturally 
prone to humanity^ and -capable of forgiving, fhe wanted, ioniew 
ever, firmnefs to refift the influence, which was fatally employed to 
difaj^int the eflPefts of this amiable difpofition. About this time, 
and at no great diftance from each other^ two envoys arrived from 
the French King. The former was intrufted with matters. of mete 



♦ WWv. 119. 



+ Id. I.25* 



% Good. vol. i. 224. 
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ceremony alone; he congratulated the Queen on her marriage, Book IV. 
and invefted the King with the enfigns of the order of St. Michael. '' ~7g^ 
The inftru^lions of the latter related to matters of more importance, 
and produced greater effefls *. 

An interview between Charles IX. and his Sifter the Queen of 
Spain had been often propofed ; and after many obftacles arifmg 
from the oppofition of political inter eft, was at laft appointed at 
Bayonne. Catherine of Medicis accompanied her fon ; the Duke of 
Alva attended his Miftrefs. Amidft the fcenes of public pomp 
and pleafure, which feemed to be the fole occupation of both courts^ 
a fcheme was formed, and meafures concerted, for exterminating 
the Hugonots in France, the Proteftants in the low countries, and 
for fuppreffing the Reformatioti throughout all Europe f- The 
afkive policy of Pope Pius IV. and the zeal of the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, confirmed and encouraged difpolitions, fo fuitable to the 
genius of the Romifh religion, and fo beneficial to their own 
order. 

It was an account of this holy league which the fecond French 
envoy brought to Mary, conjuring her, at the lame time, in the 
name of the King of France, and the Cardinal of Lorrain, not to 
reftore the leaders of the Proteftants in her kingdom to power and 
favour, at the very time when the catholic Princes were combined 
to deftroy that fe£t, in all the countries of Europe J. 

Popery is a fpecies of falfe religion, remarkable for the ftrong 
pofleffion it takes of the heart Contrived by men of deep infight 
into the human character, and improved by the experience and 

♦ Keith, 325. Append. 167. t Thuan. lib. 37. % Mclv. 126. 
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Book IV. obfervation of many fucceffive ages; it arrived at laft to a degree of 
iz6(^ perfedion, which no former fyftem of fuperftition had ever at- 
tained. There is no power in the underftancjing, and no paffion 
in the heart, to which it does not prefent objeds, adapted to roufej 
and to intereft them. Neither the love of pleafure, which, at that 
time, prevailed in the court of France, nor the purfirits of ambition 
which occupied the court of Spain, had fecured them from the' do- 
minion of bigotry. Laymen and courtiers, were agitated with 
that furious and unmerciful zeal, which is commonly confidered as 
peculiar to ecclefiaftics ; and Kings and Minifters thought themfelves 
bound, in confcience, to extirpate the Proteftant dodrine. Mary 
kerfelf was deeply tindured with all the prejudices of Popery ; a 
paffionate attachment to that fuperftition is vifible in every part of 
her charader, and runs through all the fcenes of her life : (he was 
devoted, too, with the utmoft fubmiffion, to the Princes of Lorrain, 
her uncles ; and had been accuftomed, from her infancy, to liften 
to all their advices, with a filial refped. The profped of reftoring 
the public exercife of her own religion, the pleafure of comply- 
ing with her uncles, and the hopes of gratifying the French Mo- 
narch, whom the prefent fituation of her affairs in England made 
it neceflary to court, counterbalanced all the prudent confidera*- 
tions which had formerly weighed with her. She inftantly joined 
the confederacy, which had been formed for the deftrudion of the 
Proteftants, and altered the whole plaa of her condud, with re- 
gard to Murray and his adherents *.. 

To this fatal refolution may be imputed all the fubfequenf, ca- 
lamities of Mary's life. Ever fince her return into Scotland, for- 
tune may be faid to have been propitious to her, rather than adverfej 
and if her profperity did not rife to any great height, it had, how- 

♦ Sec Appendix, N<>XIV. 
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ever, fcrfFered no confiderable interruption. A thick and fettled Book IV. 
cloud of adverfitjr, with few gleams of hopci and none of real en- "^ i7qq^ 
joyment, covers the remainder of her days. 

The efFeds of the new fyftem, which Mary had adopted, were AParnament 
fbon vifible. The time of prorogation of Parliament was fhort*- t^jn* thc^x- 
ened ; and by a new proclamation, the 1 2th of March was fixed *^^^ noblw^ 
for its meeting*. Mary refblved, without any further delay, to 
proceed to the attainder of the rebel Lords, and, at the fame time, 
determined to take fome fteps towards the re-eilablifhment of the 
Romilh religion m Scotland f. The Lords of the articles were 
chofen, as ufual, to prepare the bufinefs which was to come before 
the Parliament. They were all perfbns in whom the Queen could 
confide, and bent to promote her defigns. The ruin of Murray and 
his party feemed now inevitable, and the danger of the Reformed 
Church imminent, when an event unexpectedly happened, which 

• Keith, 32©; 

f It is not on the authority of Knox alone, that wc charge the Queen with tRe 
dcfign of re-cftablifhing the Roman Catholic religion. He, indeed, aflcrts that thc^ 
akars, which (hould have been ereded in the church of St.Giles, were already pro- 
vided, 394. I. Mary herfclf, in a letter to the Archbifliop of Glafgow her Ambaf- 
fador.in France, acknowledges, ** that in that Parliament, (he intended to have done 
ll)mc good, with refpeft to refforing the old religion," Keith, 331. 2. The Spi- 
ritual Lords, 1. e. the Popifli ecclefiaftics, had, by her authority, refomed their ancient 
place in that aflembly, ibid. 3. She bad joined the confederacy at Bayonne, Keith, 
Append. 167. 4. She allowed mafs to be celebrated in different parts of the kingdom, 
ibid, and declared that (he would have mafs free for all men who would hear it,v 
Good; vol. i. 274. 5. Blackwood, who was furni(hed by the Archbi(Eop of Glafgow 
with materials for writing his Martyre de Marte^ affirms that the Queen intended to ' 
have procured, in thb Parliament, if not the re*e(labli(hment of the Catholic religion, 
ac leaft fomethingfor the cafe of Catholics. Jebb, vol* ii. 204, 
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Book IV. fav^d both. If we regard cither the barbarity of that age, when 

* rr-^ fuch adls of violence were common, w the mean condition of the 

And prevent- Unhappy pcffon who fufFered, the event it little remarkable; but 
f^ir^ar^a^ahla ^^ ^c rcflca upou the circumftances with which it was attended, 
Rizio. Qj upon the confequencea which followed it, it appears extremely 

memorable ; and the rife and progrefe of it deferve to be traced 

with great care. 

Darniylofes Darnly's cxtcrnal ftccompli£hmenl3 had excited that fudden 
IffeSn!'''' and violent paffion which raifed him to the throne. But the qua- 
lities of his mind correfppnded ill with the beauty of his perioQ. 
Of a weak underftanding, and without experience! conceited at 
the fame time of his own abilities, and afcribing his extraordinary 
fuccefe entirely to his diftinguifhed merit. All the Queen's favour 
made no impreflion on fuch a temper. All her gentlenefs could 
not bridle his imperious and ungovernable fpirit. All her atten- 
tion to place about him perfons capable of directing his conduA, 
could not preferve him from rafh and imprudent adions ♦. Fond 
of all the amufements, and even prone to all the vices of youth, 
he became, by degrees, carelefs of her perfon* and a ftranger to her 
company. To a woman, and a Queen, fuch behaviour was into- 
lerable. The lower flie had ftooped, in order to raife him, his 
behaviour appeared the more ungenerous and criminal. And in 
proportion to the ftrength of her firft aflFedion, was the violence 
with which her difappointed paffion now operated. A few months 
after the marriage, their domeftic quarrels began to be obferved. 
The extravagance of Darnly's ambition gave rife to thefe. Inftead 
of being fatisfied with a (hare in the adminiftration of government, 
or with the title of King, which Mary, by an unprecedented 

• Good. vol. i. 12a. 
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ftrttck of power, had conferred oq him^ he demanded the Crown BookIV* 
Matrimomal with moft infolent importtuuty *. And thwigh ^c^a^ 
Mtry alleged that this gift was heyond her power, and that the 
authority of Parliament muil be interpoied to bellow it, he wanted 
either undeHlanding to oomprehend« or temper to admit fb juft a. 
defence ; and often renewed and urged his x^tieft* 

RizfOt whom the King^ had at iirft taken into great confidence, Safpea^Ri. 
£d not hmnour him in theie follies* By this, he incurred Henry's caufe of iu 
difpleafore ; and as it was impoi&ble for Mary to behave towards, 
her Ssiufband widi the fame afFedion, which diftingulfhed the firft 
asbd happy days of their miion> he imputed this coldnefs, not to 
his own behaviour, whidi had fo well merited it> .but to the infi<- 
nuatioDS of Rizio. Mary's own condud confirmed and ftrengthened 
thefe fufpicions* She treated thia ilranger with a familiarity, and. 
admitted him to a fliare in her confidence, to which neither his firft 
condition, nor the office fhe had lately beftowed upon him, gave 
him any title. He was perpetually in her prefence, intermeddled 
m every bufioefe, and, together with a few favcairites, was the 
campanion of all her private amufements. The haughty fpirit oF 
Damly could not bear the intrufi(»i of fuch an upftart ; and impa-^ 
tient of any delay, and unreflrained by any fi:rj}ple« he inftantlf 
arefolved to get rid of him by violence. 

At the Q^me time, another defign, Which took its rife from very ri^o hated 
diflFerent motives, was carrying on againft the life of Rizio^ Mor- of the cxUcdr 
4oi\, Ruthveo, Lindfay, and Maitland, were the contrivers of it ^^^^^^ 
In. fill forxner commot&ns they had becnilrifltly united with Mur*- 

* Keith, 329. Kdox> 404* 
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Book IV. ray, though in the late infurre^tion they had deferted him for 
^ r 6^ ~ various reafons. Morton was nearly allied to the family of Angus, 
and during the minority of the prefent Earl, aded as Chief of the 
name of Douglas. Ruthven was married to the King^s aunt. 
Lindfay's wife was of the fame blood. All thefe had warmly con- 
curred with the Queen in promoting a marriage, which did fo much 
honour to the houfe of Douglas, and naturally expected, that under 
a King of their own blood, the chief management of aflPairs would 
be committed to them. Maitland, with his ufual fagacity, fore- 
faw that Murray's oppofition to the match would prove dangerous 
and ineifedual ; but whoever ruled at court, he hoped by his dex- 
terity and talents, to render himfelf neceflary and of importance. 
They were all equally difappointed in their expectations. The 
King's headflrong temper rendered him incapable of advice. The 
Queen could not help diftrufting men who had been fo long and fo 
intimately connected with Murray, and gave herfelf up entirely to 
fuch Counfellors as complied with all her inclinations. The return 
of that nobleman and his followers was therefore the only event 
which could reftore Morton, Maitland, and their affociates to their 
former afcendant over the Queen's councils. For this reafon, no- 
thing could be more mortifying to them, than the refolution which 
Mary had taken to treat the exiles with rigour. . This they imputed 
to Rizio, who, after he had engaged to aid Murray with all his 
intereft, was now the moft adive inftrument in promoting the mea- 
fures which were concerted for the ruin of that noblenMn. This 
officious zeal compleated the difguft which they had conceived 
^gainft him, and infpired them with thoughts of vengeance, in 
•iio wife fuitable to juftice, to humanity, or to their own dignity. 

While 
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While they were ruminating upon their fcheme^ the King com- Book IV. 
municated his refolution to be avenged of Rizio to Lord Ruthven, ~j~g^ ~^ 
and implored his aififtance, and that of his friends, towards the They com- 

bine io order 

execution of this defign. Nothing could be more acceptable to to murder 
them than this overture. They faw at once all the advantages they "* 
would reap, by the concurrence of fuch an affociate. Their own 
private revenge upon Rizio would pafs, they hoped, for an zSl of 
obedience to the King; and they did not defpair of obtaining the 
reftoration of their banifhed friends, and fecurity for the Proteftant 
religion, as the price of their compliance with his will. 

But as Henry was no lefs fickle, than rafli, they hefitated for 
fome time, and determined to advance no farther, without taking 
every poffible precaution for their own fafety. They did not in the 
mean time, fuflFer the King's refentment to abate. Morton, who 
was inferior to no man of that intriguing age, in all the arts of in* 
fmuationand addrefs, took the young Prince under his management. 
He wrought upon his ruling paffion, ambition to obtain the Ma- 
trimonial Crown. He reprefented Rizio's credit with the Queen to 
be the chief and only obftacle to his fuccefs in that demand. This 
minion, alone, he faid, poflefled her confidence; and out of com- 
plaifance to him, her fubjeds, her nobility, and even her hufband, 
were excluded from any participation of her fecret councils. Under 
the appearance of a confidence merely political, he infinuated, and 
the King perhaps believed, that a familiarity of quite a difiwent and 
of a very criminal nature might be concealed *. Such various and 

complicated 

^ Of all our hiftorians, Buchanan alone avowedly accufes Mary of a criminal 
love for Rizio, 340, 344. Knox (lightly infinuates that fuch a fufpicion was 
entertained, 391. Melvil, in a converfation with the Queen, intimates that he 
was afraid her familiarity with Rizio might be liable to mifconftrudion, no. 

Vol. I; Rr The 
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Book IV, compHcatcd pafliom raged in the King's bofbm, with the ntmoft 
I c66. ^^7* ^^ became more impatient than ever of any delay, and even* 
threatened to ftrike the intended blow with his own hand. At laft„ 
preliminaries were fettled on both fides, and articles for their mu- 
tual fccurity agreed upon* The Ring engaged to prevent the 
'attainder of the banifhed Lords, to confent t?o their return inta 
Scotland,, to obtain for them an ample remifiion of all their crimes^ 
and to fupport to the utmoft of his power, the rcGgion which was: 
now eftabli(hed in the kingdom. On their parts, they undertook 
to procure the Crown Matrimonial for Henry, to fecure his r^ht 
of fucceffion^ if the Queen fhould diie before him, and to defend: 
that right to the uttermoft, againft whatever perfon fliouW pre- 
&ime to difpute it; and if either Rizio, or any other perfon>. 
iiould happen to be killed inprofecuting of the defign^ the King; 

The Kiog himfelf btmu, both bj Melt il*i account, and' by bit eatpoflulktion wkb. 
the Queen, which Ruthven mentions, to have given. credit Co thefe fu^kionB, Mdw.. 
i\27. Keith, Append. ia3, 124. That the King^s fufpidons wercfirong^ is like- 
wire evident from the paper publiQied Append. N^ XV. But,, in oppoHtion to thefe? 
fiifpicioos, and they, are nothing more, we may obferve that Raulet the Queen*s French ■ 
Secretary was di(mtfled fromrker iervice^.and Risto advancedto Ibai office in Decern^ 
bjsr 1564, Keith a68. It wu in confequeoce of tfaU preferment, that he acqutredi 
bis great credit with the Qyeen, Mefv. 107. Darnly arrived in Scotland about two* 
months after,. Keith, 269^ The Queen immediately conceived for him a paflion» 
which had all the fymptoms of genuine and violent love. Rizio aided this paffion, 
and* promoted the marriage with all his intereft, Melv% in. During fome months 
after the marriage, the Queen's fondoefs for Dtrnly condoued. Sfae fooo proved 
with child. From tbis enumeraiion of ciroumftances, it appears almoft impoflble duit 
the Queen,* unlefs we fuppofe her to have been a woman utterly abandoned, could 
carry on any criminal intrigue with Rizio. Bat the filence of Randolph the £ng-> 
Kfli Refident,. a man abundantly ready to mention, and to a^ravate Mary's faults, 
and who does not once infinuate that her confidence in Rizto concealed any thing: 
criminal,, is in itfelf a fufficient vindication of her innocence. 

promifed: 
3. 
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promifed to acknowledge himfelf to be the author of the enter- Book IV* 
prize, and to proted thofe who were embarked in it** \ c66 ^ 

Nothing now remained but to concert the plan of operation, Perpetrate 

... . ^^^^ crime ia 

to chuCe the aAors, and to amgn them their parts in perpetratmg theOoeeaN 
thid xleteftaUe crime. Every circumftance here paints and charac- ^* *^ 
terizes the manners and men of that age, and fills us with horror 
at both. The place> chofen for committing fuch a deed, was the 
Queen^s bedchamber. Though Mary was now in the fixth month 
of her pregnancy, and though Rizio might have 'been ieized 
elfewhere, without any difficulty, the King pitched upon this 
place, that he might enjoy the malicious pleafure of reproaching 
Rizio with his crimes before the Queen's face. The Earl of 
Morton, the Lord High Chancellor of the kingdom, undertone to 
direA an enterprize, carried on in defiance of all the laws of which 
he was bound to be the guardian. The Lord Ruthven, who had 
been confined to his bed for three months, by a very dangerous 
diftemper, and who was flill fo feeble that he could fcarce walk, 
or bear the weight of his own armour, was entrufted with the 
executive part ; and while he himfelf needed to be fupported by 
two men, he came abroad to commit a m^rder in the pre&nce of 
hia Sovereign. 

On the 9th of March, Morton entered the court of the palace 
with an hundred and fixty men ; and without noife, or meeting with 
any refiftance, feized all the gates. While the Qjieen was at fupper 
with the Counlels of Argyll^ Rizio, and a few domeftics, the Kiilg 
fuddenly entered the apartment, by a private paf&ge. At his back^ 
was Ruthven, clad in complete armour, and widi that ghafily and 

♦ Good, voL i. 266. 
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Book ly, horrid lodk which long ficknefs had given him. Three or four 
^ /j^ "^ of his moft trufty accomplices followed him. Such an unufual ap* 
pearance alarmed thofe who were prefent. Rizio inftantly appre* 
headed that he was the vi£tim at whom the blow was aimed ; and 
in the utmoft confternation retired behind the Queen, of whom he 
laid hold, hoping that the reverence due to her perfon might 
prove fome proteftion to him. The confpirators had proceeded toa 
fer to be reftrained by any confideration of that kind. Numbers of 
armed men rufhed into the chamber. I^uthven drew his dagger, 
and with a furious mien and voice, commanded Rizio to leave a 
place of which he was unworthy, and which he had occupied too 
long. Mary employed tears, and entreaties, and threatenings, to 
fave her favourite. But, notwithftanding all thefe, he was torn 
from her by violence, and before he could be dragged through the 
next apartment, the rage of his enemies put an ead to his life^ 
piercing his body with fifty-fix wounds % 

Athol, Huntly, Bothwell, and other confidents of the Qucea 
who lodged in the palace, were alarmed at the uproar, and filled 
with the utmoil: terror on their own account; but^ither no violence 
was intended againft them, or the confpirators durft not flied the 
nobleil blood in the kingdom, in the fame illegal manner with 
which they had ventured to take the life of a ftranger. Some of 
them were difmifled, and others made their efcape. 

They confine '^^^ confpirators, in the mean time, kept poffeflion of the pa- 
kcrf^^° lace, and guarded the Queen with the utmoft care. A proclama- 
tion was publifhed by the King, prohibiting the parliament to meet 
on the day appointed ; and meafures were taken by him for pre- 

• Sec Appendix, N^ XV. 
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venting any tumult in the city*. Murray, Rothes, and their fol- Book IV^ 
lowers being informed of every ftep taken againil Rizio, arrived ^"TT^r"^ 
at Edinburgh next evening. Murray was gracioufly received both 
by the King and Queen. By the former, on account of the 
Articles which had been agreed upon between them ; . by the 
latter, becaufe fhe hoped to prevail on him, by gentle treat- 
ment, not to take part with the murderers of Rizio. Their 
power fhe ftill felt, and dreaded ; and the infult which they had 
offered to her authority, and even to her perfon,. {b far exceeded 
any crime fhe could impute to Murray, that in hopes of wreaking 
her vengeance on them, fhe became extremely willing to be re- 
conciled to him. The obligations, however, which Murray lay 
under to men, who had hazarded their lives on his account, en-» 
gaged bim to labour for their fafety^ The Queen, who fcarce had 
the liberty of choice left, was perfuaded to admit Morton and 
Ruthven into her prefence, and to grant them the promife of par- 
don in whatever terms they fhould deem neceffary for their own; 
fccurity* 

The Ring, mean white, flood ailonifhed at the boldnefs and 
Aiccefs of his own enterprize, and uncertain what courfe to hold. 
The Queen obferved his irrefblution, and availed herfelf of it. She* Bat (ficgain^ 
employed all her art to difengage him from his new aflbciates. His makes heV 
confcioufnefs of the infult which he had offered to fo illuflrious a ^ ^'^* 
benefadlrefs, infpired him with uncommon facility and complai- 
fance. In fpite of all the warnings he received to diflrufl the 
Queen^s artifices, fhe prevailed on him to difmifs the guards which 
the con^iratOTS had placed on her perfon ; and that fame night he 



Keith> Appendix, 126. 
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Book IV. made his efcape along with her, attended by dircc perfbns oiilyf 
'^i^66~' ^^^* retired to Dunbar. The fchcme of thdur flight had been 

Maich II. communicated to Huntly and BothweH, and they were quickly 
joined by them, and feveral other of the nobles. BothwcU's 
eftate lay in that corner of (he kingdom^ and his followers crouded 
to their Chief, in foch numbers, as (bon enabled the Queen to 
fet the power of the confpirators at defiance. 

Is reconciled This fudden flight filled them with inexpreffible conftemation. 

to the exiled ^^^^ f r %• \^ 

jiubici. They had obtained a promife of pardon ; and it now appeared from 

the Queen^s conduA, that nothing more was intended by tkis pro^ 
mife, than to amufe them, and to gain time. They Tentured, howw 
ever, to demand the accomplifliment of it; but their meflfengeF 
was detained a prifoner, and the Queen advancing towsmls £din^ 
burgh, at the head of 8000 men, talked in the higbeft ftrain of re« 
(entment and revenge. She had the addrefs, at the fame time, to 
fepar^te Murray and his aflbciates from the confpirators againft 
Rizio. Senfible that the union of thefe parties would form a con- 
federacy, which might prove formidable to the crown, (he expref- 
fed great willingnefs to receive the former into favour; towards 
, the latter, fhe declared herfelf inexorable. Murray and his fel^ 
lowers were no lefs willing to accept of pardon, on her own terois* 
The confpirators againft Rizio, deprived of enfery.refeurce, and 

March 10. incapable of refiftance, fled precipitately to NewcaAk, having 

Theconfpira- ttj/*. . 

tors againft thus Changed uttiations with Murray and his party, who left that 
liifid.'"" place a few day« before. . 

. Nomanforeaiaii4)leforwdiaoto, a^d^veafbrcimmnf, asthe 
Earl of Morton, ever engaged in a more unfortunate enterprize. 

Deferted 
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Dderted bafely by the King, who now denied his knowledge of Book IV.. 
the confpiracy by public proclamations, and abandoned ungene- "TTfiG ^ 
roufly by Murray and his party *, he was obliged to fly from his • 
Bative country, to rcfign the higheft office, and to part with one 
of the raoft opulent forttmes ia the kingdom. 

On her ret\irn to Edinburgh, Mary began to proceed againft 
thofe coacerned in the murder of Rizio> with the utmoft rigour of 
law.. But, in praife of her clemency, it muft be obferved, that 
only two pei;fons, and thefc of no confiderablc rank, fuflFcred for 
this crime t* 

In this confpiracy there is one circumftancei which, though 
fi)mewhat detached, deferves not to be forgotten. In the confede- 
racy between the King and the confpirators, the real intention of 
which yas aflalfination, the preferving of the Reformed Church is, 
aeyerthelefs, one of the nujft confiderabje articles ; and the fame- 
men who were preparing to violate one of the firft duties of mora- 
lity,, affafted the higheft regard for religion. Hiftory relates thefe 
extravagancies of the humaa mind, without pretending to juftify, 
or even to account for them; and regulating her own opinions by 
the eternal and immutable laws of juftice and of virtue, points out 
fuch inconfiftencies, as features of the age which fhe defcribesi and 
records them for the inftrudlioaof ages to come. 

As this is the fecond inftance of ddfibcrate aflaflS^nation which An account of 

las occurred, and as we fliall hereafter meet with many other in^ ofl^ffinT^ 

fiances of the fame crime, the caufes which gave rife to a practice ^'°"* '" '^ 

fo fhocking to humanity, deferve our particular attention. Refent- 

mcnt is, for obvious and wife reafons> one of the ftrongeft paffions* 

in the human mind. The natural demand of this paffion is, that 

• Mclv. 130. t KLcith, Appendix 130, 334. 
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Book IV. the perfon who feels the injury fhould himfelf inflid the vengeance 
*"; ^TT^ due on that account. The permitting this, however, would have 
been deftru£tive to fociety; and punifliment would have known 
no bounds, either in feverity, or in duration. For this reafon, in 
the very infancy of the focial ftate, the fword was taken out of pri- 
vate hands, and committed to the Magiftrate. But, at firft, while 
laws aimed at reftraining, they really ftrengthened the principle of 
revengcw The earlieft and moft fimple punifliment for crimes was 
retaliation ; the offender forfeited limb for limb, and life for life. 
The payment of a compenfation to the perfon injured, fucceeded 
to the rigour of the former inftitution. In both thefe, the gratifica- 
tion of private revenge was the objed of law ; and he who fuflFered 
the wrong, was the only perfon who had a right to purfue, to exad, 
or to remit the punifliment. While laws allowed fuch full fcope 
to the revenge of one party, the interefts of the other were not 
negleded. If the evidence of his guilt did not amount to a full 
proof, or if he reckoned himfelf to be unjuftly accufed, the perfon 
to whom a crime was imputed had a right to challenge hisadverfary 
to fingle combat, and on obtaining the victory, vindicated his own 
honour. In almoft every confiderable caufe, whether civil or cri- 
minal, arms were appealed to, in defence, either of the innocence, 
or the property of the parties. Juftice had feldom occafion to ufe 
her balance; the fword alone decided every conteft. The paflion 
of revenge was nouriflied by all thefe means, and grew, by daily 
indulgence, to be incredibly ftrong. Mankind became habituated 
to blood, not only in times of war; but of peace; and from this, 
as well as other caufes, contraded an amazing ferocity of temper, 
and of manners. This ferocity, however, made it neceflary to dif- 
courage the trial by combat; to abolifli the payment of compenfa- 
lions in criminal cafes; and to think of fome milder method of ter- 
minating difputes concerning civil rights. The punifliments for 

crimes 
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crimes became more fevere, and the regulations concernmg pro- Book IV. 
perty more fixed ; but the Princes, whofe province it was to inflia ^ TT^ 
the one, and to enforce the other, poflefled little power. Great 
oflFenders defpifed their authority; fmaller ones fheltered them- 
felves under the jurifdidion of thofe, from whofe protedtion they 
expeded impunity. The adminiftration of juftice was extremely 
feeble and dilatory. An attempt to punifli the crimes of a Chief- 
tain, or even of his vaflfals, often excited rebellions and civil wars. 
To nobles haughty and independent, among whom the caufes of 
difcord were many and unavoidable, who were quick in difcerning 
an injury, and impatient to revenge it ; who efleemed it infamous 
to fubmit to an enemy, and cowardly to forgive him j who confi- 
dered the right of punifhing thofe who had injured them, as a pri- 
vilege of their order, and a mark of independence ; fuch flow pro- 
ceedings were extremely uafatisfadory. The blood of their adver- 
sary was, in their opinion, the only thing which could wafh away 
an aflFront ; where that was not ihed, their revenge was difap- 
pointed, their courage became fufpeded, and a ftain was left on 
their honour. That vengeance, which the impotent hand of the 
Magiftrate could not inflid, their own could eafily execute ; under 
governments fo feeble, men aflumed, as in a ftate of nature, the 
right of judging, and redrefling their own wrongs. And thus 
aflalfination, a crime of all others the mofl; deftrudive to fociety, 
came not only to be allowed, but to be deemed honourable. 

The hiftory of Europe, during the 14th and 15th centuries 
abounds with deteftable inftances of this crime. It prevailed chiefly 
among the French and Scots, between whom there was a clofe 
intercourfe at that time, and a furprifing refemblance in their na- 
tional charafters. In 1 407, the only brother of the King of France 

Vol. I. S f was 
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Book IV, was murdered publickly in the ftrects of Paris; and, fo far was 
jrQQ^ this horrible adion from meeting with proper pupifhmcnt, that an 
eminent lawyer was allowed to plead in defence of it before the 
Peers of France, and avowedly to maintain the lawfulnefs of aflaf- 
fmation. In 1417, it required all the eloquence and authority of 
the famous Gerfon, to prevail on the Council of Gonftance to con* 
demn this propofition, " That there are fome cafes in which afiaf- 
iination is a virtue more meritorious in a Knight than in a Squire, 
and more meritorious in a King than in a Knight *. The number 
of eminent perfons who were murdered in France and Scotland, on ' 
account either of private or political, or religious qu rrels, during 
the 15th and i6th centuries, is almoft incredible* Even after dio& 
caufes, which firft gave rife to this barbaroua prance, were re* 
moved ; after the jurifdidtion of magiftrates, and the authority of 
laws were better eftablifhed, and become more univeiial ; after the 
progrefs of learning and philofophy had poliihed the manners, and 
humanized the minds of men, this crime continued in fome degree* 
It was towards the clofe of the 17th century befoce it difappeared 
in France. The additional vigour, which the royal authority ac- 
quired by the acceffion of James VI. to the throne of England^ 
feems to have put a ftc^ to it in Scotland* 

The influence, however, of any national cuftom, both on the 
underftanding and on the heart, and how far it may go towards 
perverting or extinguifhing moral principles of the greateft import- 
ance, is remarkable. The authors of thofe ages have perfedly im- 
bibed the fentiments of their cotemporaries, with regard to aflaffi* 
nation ; and they, who had leifure to reflet, and to judge, appear 
to be no more fhocked at this crime, than the perfons, who com* 

• L^Enfant. Hift, Cone, de Conft. 
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mittcd it during the heat and impetuofity of paffion, Buchanan Book IV. 
relates the murder of Cardinal Beatoun, and of Rizio, without ^"TTa^"^ 
expreiling thofe feelings which are natural to a man, or that in- 
dignation which became an hiftorian *• Knox, whofe mind was 
fiercer and more unpolifhed, talks of the death of Beatoun, and of 
the Duke of Guife, not only without cenfure, but with the utmoft 
exultation f. On the other hand, the Biihop of Rofs mentions the 
affaffination of the Earl of Murray with fome degree of applaufe J. 
Blackwood dwells upon it, with the moil indecent triumph, and 
afcribes it diredly to the hand of God ||. Lord Ruthven, the prin- 
cipal adlor in the confpiracy againft Rizio, wrote an account of it 
fome ihort time before his own death, and in all his long narrative 
there is not one expreflion of regret, or one fynaptom of compunc- 
tion for a crime no lefs difhonourable, than barbarous **. Morton, 
equally guilty of the fame crime, entertained the fame fentiments 
concerning it; and in his laft moments, neither he himfelf, nor 
the Miniflers wlio attended him, feem to have confidered it as an 
adion which called for repentance ; even then he talks of Davids 
Jlaughtcr as coolly as if it had been an innocent or commendable 
deedff. The vices of another age aflonifh and fhock us; the 
vices of our own become familiar, and excite little horror. I return 
from this digreifion to the courfe of the hiftory. 

The charm, which had at firft attached the Queen to Darnly, The Queen's 
and held them for fome time in an happy union, was now entirely ^'^Il^y^^n. 
diffblved ; and love no longer covering his follies and vices with ^^^^^^^* 
its friendly veil, they appeared to Mary in their full dimenfion and 
deformity :j::j:. Though Henry publiihed a declaration, difclaiming 

• Buchan. 295, 345. t Knox, 334. % Andcrf. 3. 84. 

1 Jcbb. 2. 263. •• Keith, Append. 119. ft Crawf. Mem. Append. 
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Book IV. any knowledge of the confpiracy againft Rizio, the Queen was fully 
"^ ~z^^ convinced, that he was not only acceffory to the contrivance, but 
to the commiflipn of that odious crime *. That very power, which, 
with liberal and unfufpicious fondnefs, fhe had conferred upon 
him, he had employed to infult her authority, to limit her prero- 
gative, and to endanger her perfon. Such an outrage, it was im- 
poflible any woman could bear, or forgive. Cold civilities, fecret 
diftruft, frequent quarrels, fucceeded to their former tratifports of 
affedion and confidence. The Queen's favours were no longer con- 
veyed through his hands. The crowd of expedants ceafed to court/ 
his patronage, which they found to avail fo little. Among the 
♦ nobles, fome dreaded his furious temper, others complained of his 
perfidioufnefs ; and all of them defpifed the weaknefs of his under- 
Handing, and the inconftancy of his heart. The people themfelves 
obferved fome parts of his conduft, which little fuited the dignfty 
of a King. Addifted to drunkennefs, beyond what the manners 
of that age could bear, and indulging irregular paffions, which 
even the licentioufnefs of youth could not excufe, he, by his inde- 
cent behaviour, provoked the Queen to the utmoft i and the paf- 
fions which it occafioned, often forced tears from her eyes, both in 
public and in private f . Her averfion for him increafed every day, 
and could be no longer concealed. He was often abfent from 
court, appeared there with little fplendor, and was trufted with no 
power. Avoided equally by thofe who endeavoured to pleafe the 
Queen, who favoured Morton and his aiTociates, or who adhered 
to the houfe of Hamilton j he was left almoft alone in a negleded 
and unpitied folitude |. 

The rife of About this time, a new favourite grew into great credit with the 

vouf.'^'^^^* ^' Queen, and foon gained an afcendant over her heart, which eocou- 
• Keith, 350. t Ibid. 319.. J Mclv. 131, &c. 
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raged his enterprifing genius to form defigns that proved fatal to Book IV* 
himfelf, and the occafion of all Mary's fubfequent misfortunes. ir66^ 
This was James Hepburn Earl of Bothwell, the head of an ancient 
family, and by his extenfive pofleflions and numerous vaflals, one 
of the mod powerful noblemen in the kingdom. Even in that 
turbulent age, when fo many vaft projeds were laid open to an 
afpiring mind, and invited it to adion, no man's ambition was 
more daring than .BothwelPs, or had recourfe to bolder or more 
lingular expedients for obtaining power. When almoft every per- 
fon of diftinftion in the kingdom, whether Papift or Proteftant, 
had joined the Congregation in oppofing the dangerous encroach- 
ments of the French upon the liberties of the nation, he, though 
an avowed Proteftant, adhered to the Queen Regent, and adled with 
vigour on her fide. The fuccefs which attended the arms of the 
Congregation having obliged him to retire into France, he was ^ 
taken into the Queen's fervice, and continued with her till the 
time of her return into Scotland *. From that period, every ftep 
of his condud towards Mary was remarkably dutiful ; and amidft 
all the Ihiftings of faction, wefcarcdy ever find him holding any 
courfe which could be oflFenfive to her. When Murray's proceed- 
ings with regard to her marriage gave umbrage to the Queen, fhe 
recalled Bothwell from that banifhment into which' fhe had with 
relud^ance driven him, and confidered his zeal and abilities as the 
moft powerful fupports of her authority. When the confpiratora 
againft Rizio feized her perfon, he became the chief inftrument 
of recovering her liberty, and ferved her, on that occafion, with 
fo much fidelity and fuccefs, as made the decpeft impreffion en 
her mind, and greatly increafed the confidence which fhe had hi- 
therto placed in him t« Her gratitude loaded him with marks of 

• Andctfon, i. 90, f Ibid. i. 92, 93.. 
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Book IV. her bounty ; (he raifed him to offices of profit and of tnift, and 
^i<66 ^ tranfadcd no matter of importance without his advice*. By com- 
plaifance and affiduity, he confirmed and fortified thefe difpofitions 
of the Queen in his favour, and infenfibly paved the way towards 
that vail project, which his immoderate ambition had perhaps al- 
ready concdved, and which, in fpite of many difficulties, and at 
the expence of many crimes, he at laft accomplifhed. 

The hour of the Queen's delivery now approached. As her 
palace was defended only by a flender guard, it feemed imprudent 
to expofe her perfon, at that time, to the infults fhe might fuflFer 
in a kingdom torn by fadions, and prone to mutiny. For this 
reafon, the Privy Council advifed the Queen to fix her refidence in 
the caftle of Edinburgh, the ftrongeft fortrefs in the kingdom, and 
the moft proper place for the fecurity of her perfon f. In order 
to render this fecurity more perfed:, Mary laboured to extinguifli 
the domeflic feuds which divided fome of the principal nobles. 
Murray and Argyll were exafperatcd againft Huntly and Bothwell, 
by reciprocal and repeated injuries. The Queen, by her authority 
and entreaties, efFeded a reconcilement among them, and drew 
from them a promife to bury their difcords in everlafting oblivion. 
This reconcilement Mary had fo much at heart, that (he made it 
the condition on which fhe again received Murray into favour %» 

Birth' of On the 19th of June, Mary was delivered of her only fon James, 

jamcs . ^ Prince whofe birth was happy for the whole ifland, and unfor- 
tunate to her alone. His acceffion to the throne of England united 

♦ Mdvil, 133. Knox, 396. t Keith, 335. 

t Ibid. 336. AppendiXi 139. 
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the two divided kingdoms in one mighty monarchy, and efta- Book IV. 
blifhed the power of Great Britain on a firm foundation. While gg 

flie, torn early from her fon by the cruelty of her fate, was never 
allowed to indulge thofe tender paflions, nor to tafte thofe joy5 
which fill the heart of a mother* 

Melvil was inftantly difpatched to London with an account of 
this event It ftruck Elizabeth, at firft, in a fenfible manner; and 
the advantage and fuperiority which her rival had acquired by the 
hirth of a fon, forced tears from her eyes. But before Melvil was 
admitted to audience, flie had fo far recovered the command of her- 
fcLf, as to receive him not only with decency, but with exceflive 
cheerfiilnefs ; and willingly accepted the invitation which Mary 
gave her to ftand godmother to her fon *. 

As Mary loved fplendor and magnificence, fhe refolved to cele- 
brate the baptifin of the young Prince with great pomp; and for 
that purpofe fent invitations of the fame kind to the French King, 
and to the Duke of Savoy, the uncle of her former hufband. * 

The Queen, on her recovery, difcovered no change in her fen- The Qoceo 
timents with refpedt to the King f. The death of Rizio, and the treat* Da?niy 
countenance he had given to an action fo infolent and unjuftifiable, ^r^ncelnd 
were ftill frefli in her memory. She was frequently penfive and n^g^^^- 
dejeded |. And though Henry fometimes attended at court, and 
accompanied her in her progrefles through different parts of the 
kingdom, he met with little reverence from the nobles, while Mary 
treated him with the greateft referve, and did not fuflFer him to 
pofTefs any authority ||. The breach between them became every 



♦ Mclv. 138. t See Append. N^ XVIL t Itid. 148. 

I Keith, 35o« Melv. 132. 
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Book IV. day more apparent*. Attempts were made toward a reconcile- 
/jxj ment, particularly by Caftelnau the French Ambaffador ; but after 
fuch a violent rupture, it was found no eafy matter to bind the nup- 
tial knot anew ; and though he prevailed on the King and Queen 
to pafs two nights together f, we may, with great probability, 
pronounce this appearance of union, to which Caftelnau trufted, 
not to have been fmcere ; we know with certainty that it was not 
lafting. 

Her attach- . BoTHWELL, all this while, was the Queen's prime confident* 
well incrtafo. Without his participation, no bufmefs was concluded, and no favour 
beftowed. Together with this afcendant over her councils, Both^ 
well, if we may believe the cotemporary hiftorians, acquired no 
lefs fway over her heart. But at what precife time, this ambitious 
Lord firft allowed the fentiments of a iQver to occupy the place of 
that duty and refpedt which a fubje£t owes his Sovereign; or when 
Mary, infiead of gratitude for his faithful fervices, felt a paflion of 
anotjier nature rifing in her bofom, it is no eafy matter to determine. 
Such delicate tranfitions of paffion can be difcerned only by thofef 
who are admitted near the perfons of the parties, and who can view 
the fecret workings of the heart with calm and acute obfervation* 
Neither Knox .nor Buchanan enjoyed thefe advantages. Their 
humble ftation allowed them only a diftant accefs to the Queen and 
her favourite. And the ardor of their zeal, and the violence of 
their prejudices, render their opinions rafli, precipitate, and inaccu- 
rate. It is by the effeds of this reciprocal paflion, rather than by 
their accounts of it, that fubfequent hiftorians can judge of its reality. 

Adventurous as Bothwell's projed: to gain the Queen may 
appear, it was formed and carried on under very favourable circum- 

• Keith, Append. 169. f Ibid. 
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dances. Mary was young, gay, and aflFable* She poflcffed great Book IV* 
fenfibility of temper, and was capable of the utmoft tendernefs ^i^^^ 
of afFedion. She had placed her love on a very unworthy obje£l, 
who requited it with ingratitude, and treated her with negledt, 
with infolence, and with brutality. All thefe (he felt, and refented* 
In this fituation the attention and complaifance of a man, who 
had vindicated her authority, and proteded her perfon ; who en- 
tered into all her views, who foothed all her pafiions, who watched 
and improved every opportunity of infinuating his defign, and re- 
commending his paflion *, could fcarce fail of making an imprcf- 
fion on a heart of fuch a frame as Mary's. 

The haughty fpirit of Darnly, nurfed up in flattery, and accut The King 
tomed to command, could not bear the contempt under which he Z icl^ 
had now fallen, and the ftate of infignificance to which he faw him- ^^^ *" * 
felf reduced. But in a country, where he was univerfally hated or 
defpifcd, he could never hope to form a party, which would 
fecond any attempt he might make to recover power. He ad- 
drefled himfelf, therefore, to the Pope, and to the Kings of France 
and Spain, with many prpfeffions of his own zeal for the Githo- 
lie religion, and with bitter complaints againft the Queen for ne- 
glecting to promote that intereft f : And foon after, he took a 
refolution, equally wild and defperate, of embarking on board a 
fhip, which he had provided, and of flying into foreign parts. It 
is almoft impoffible to form any fatisfadtory conjedure concerning 
the motives which influence a capricious and irregular mind. He 
hoped, perhaps, to recommend himfelf to the Catholic Princes on 
the continent, by his zeal for religion, and that they would em- 
ploy their intereft towards reinftating him in the ppfleflion of that 
power which he had loft. Perhaps, he expefted nothing more than 

♦ Anderf. i. 93, 94. t Knox, 399. 
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Book IV. the comfort of hiding the difgrace under which he was now faHcni. 
' ^7^ among ftrangers, who had never been witncfles of his former 
profperity* 

Hi* capricious He communicatcd his defign to the French Ambaflador Le Croc^ 
bf hairiour. ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^j ^^ Lcnnox. They both endeavoured to 

diffuade him from it, but without fuccefs. Lennox, who feems> 
as well as his fon, to have loft the Queen^s confidence, and who^ 
about this time, was feldom at court, inftantly communicated the* 
matter to her by a. letter. Henry, who had refufed to accompany^ 
the Queen from Stirling to Edinburgh, was likewife abfent from^ 
court. He arrived there, however, on the lame day fhe received 
the account of his intended flight. But he was more than ufually 
wayward and peevifh; and fcrupling to enter the palace unlefs cer- 
tain Lords who attended the Queen were difmifled, Mary was^ 
obliged to meet him without the gates. At laft he fuflSered her to 
condudt him into her own apartment. She endeavoured to draw 
from him the reafons of the ftrange refolution which he had taken^ 
and to divert him from it. In fpite, however, of all her arguments, 
and entreaties, he remained filent and inflexible. Next day the 
Privy Council, by her diredion, expoftulated with him on the fame 
head. He perfifted, notwithftanding, in his fuUennefs and obfti- 
nacy; and neither deigned to explain the motives of his condud,. 
nor fignified any intention of altering it. As he left the apart- 
ment, he turned towards the Queen, and told her that (he fhould 
not fee his face again, for a long time. A few days after he wrote 
to Mary, and mentioned two things as grounds of his difguft. 
She herfelf, he faid, no longer admitted him into any confidence^ 
and had deprived him of all power ; and the nobles, after her ex^ 
ample, treated him with open neglefl:, fo that he appeared in. 
every place without the dignity and fplendor of a King. 

Nothing 
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Nothing could be more mortifying to Mary than this intended Book IV. 
flight of the King's, which would have fpread the infamy of their j -gg^ 
domeftic quarrel all over Europe* Compaffion for a Monarch who Mary endca- 

- ^ - . vours to pre- 

would then appear to be fofced mto exile by het negled and ill vent his in- 
ufage, might have difpofed mankind to entertain fentiments con- ^^'^ ^ '^ ' 
ceming the caufes of their difcord, little to her advantage. In 
order, therefore, to prepoflefs the minds of her allies, and to fcreen 
her reputation from any cenfure with which Darnly might endea- 
vour to load it, the Privy council tranfmitted a narrative of this 
whole tranfadion, both to the King, and to the Queen Mother 
of France. It is drawn with great art, and fets Mary's condud 
in the mod favourable point of light ** 

About this time, the licence of the borderers called for redrefs j 
and Mary refolving to hold a court of juftice at Jedburgh, the 
inhabitants of feveral adjacent counties were fummoned to attend 
their fovereign in arms, according to Cuftom f . Bothwell was, 
at that time. Lieutenant or Warden of all the marches, an c^ce, 
among the moft important in the kingdom ; and though ufually 
divided into three diftindl governments, bellowed by the Queen's 
' favour upon him alone. In order to difplay his own valour and 
aftivity in the difcharge of this truft, he attempted to fcize a gang 
of banditti, who lurking among the marches of Liddefdale, infeft^d 
the reft of the country. But while he was laying hold of one of 
thofe defperado's, he was wounded by him in feveral places, fo that oadbcr \6^ 
his followers were obliged to carry him to Hermitage caftle. Mary 
inftantly flew thither, with an impatience which ftrongly marks the 
anxiety of a lover, but little fuited the dignity of a Queen if. Find- 
ing 
• KeiA, 345, 347. t Ibid. 353. Good. vol. i. 301* 

X The diftance between Jedburgh and Hermitage is i8Scotti(h mileS) through a 
Country almoft impaflable. The feafoo of the year was far advanced. Bothwell 
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Book IV, ing that Bothwell was threatened with no dangerous fymptom, (he 
\Zaq ^ retiirncd that fame day to Jedburgh, The fatigue of fuch a jour* 
ney, added to the anguiih of mind (he had fufiered on Bothwell's^ 
account) threw her next morning into a violent fever *• Her life 
was defpaired of, but her youth, and the vigour of her conftitution 
refifted the malignity of her diJfeafe. During the continuance of 
the Queen s illnefs, the King, who refided at Stirling, never came 
November 5. near Jedburgh f; and when he afterwards thought fit to make his 
appearance there, he met with fuch a cold receptbn, as did not en- 
courage him to make any long (lay %. Mary Toon recovered ftrength 
enough to return along the eaftern borders to Dunbar*^ 

While fhe refided in this place, her attention was turned to^ 
wards Eagland. Elizabeth, notwithftanding her pronrife, and evei> 
proclamations to the contrary, not only allowed, but encouraged 
Morton and his aiSbcialies to. renxaia in England ||; Mary, on the 
other hand, aflForded her protection to feveral Englifti fugitives. 
Each Queen watched the motions of the other with a jealous atten^ 
tion, and fecretly countenanced the pradices, which were carrying 
on, to difturh the adminiflration of her rivalv 

ieemt to have becn^ wounded in % fcuiBe,. occafioned by the defpair of a fiogle man,, 
rather than in any open indirredion of the borderers. It does not appear that 
Ae Queen was attended thither by any confiderable train. Had any military ope- 
ration been neceflary, as is fuppofed, Good. vol. i. 304. it ^ould have been ex- 
tremely improper to rifque the Queen's perfon in an expedition agaiaft thieves. So 
ibon as the Queen found Bothwell to be ifl no danger, (he ioflantly returned ; aad. 
after this we hear no more of the infurreAioo, nor have we any proof chat the riotcra 
took refuge in England, No other reafon but that which we have produced, feeiiit> 
iifficient to account for the Queen's conduft. 

• Keith, 351, 35a* t Ibid, Append. 133* 

It Knox, 4/0O;. I Cald. vol. ii. 15.. 
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For this purpofc Mary^s Ambaffador, Robert Melvil, and her BookIV, 
other emiflaries, were extremely adive and fuccefsfuL We may ^ gg^ 
impute^ in a good degree, to their intrigues, that fpirit which The EngiiOi 

t*i-rjn Parliament 

appeared in the Parliament of £ngland> and which railed a ftorm favours Ma. 

that threatened Elizabeth's domeltic tranquillity^ more than any fiolflo the 

other eyent of her rcign^ and required all her art and dexterity to " ^^ 
allay it.. 

Elizabeth had now reigned eight years, without difix)vering 
the leaft intention to marry. A violent diftemper, with which 
ihe had lately beenfeized, having endangered her life, and alarmed 
the nation with the profpe€k of all thofe calamities which are oc« 
cafioned by a difputed and dubious fucceflion; a motion was made^ 
and eagerly liflened to in both houfes, for addrefling the Queen, to 
provide againfl any fuch danger in times to come, either by fig- 
nifying her own refolution to marry, or by confenting to an slGL 
eftablifhing the order of fucceflion to the Crown *. Her love to her 
fubjeds, her duty to the public, her concern for poflcrity, it was 
pretended, not only called upon> but obliged her to take one of 
thefe fteps^ The infuperable aversion which fhe had all along dif- 
covered for marriage, made it improbable that (he would chufe the 
former; and if fhe complied with the latter requefl, no title to the 
Crown could, with any colour of juflice, be fet in oppofition to that 
of the Scottifh Queen. Elizabeth was fagacious enough to fee the 
remotefl confequences of this motion, and obferved them, with the 
greatefl anxiety. Mary, by refufing fo often to ratify the treaty^ 
of Edinburgh, had plainly intimated a defign of embracing the 
firfl proxnifing opportunity for profecuting her right to the Englifh 
Crown ; and by her fecret negociations, fhe had gained many to fa^ 
TOur her titlef* AH the Roman Catholics ardently wifhed foi; her 
♦ D'Ewcs Journ. of Pari. 105* f Mdv. 136. 
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Book IV. fucceffiop* Her gentlenefs and hutaanity liad removed many of 



1^66. 



thofe apprehenfions which Ac Proteftants entertained on account 
of her religion* The court fadton, which envied the power of 
Cecil, and endeavoured to wreft the adminiftration out of his 
hands, advanced the pretcnfions of the Scottifh Qgeen in oppo- 
fition to him. The union of the two kingdoms was a defireable 
objedl to all wife men in both nations; and the birth of the young 
Prince was a fecurity for the continuance of this bleffing, and gave 
hopes of its perpetuity. 

Elizabeth's Under thcfc circumftanccs, and while the nation was in fuch a 

thaucco^ temper, a parliamentary declaration of Mary's title would have been 
highly detrimental to Elizabeth. The prefent unfettled ftate of 
the fucceflion left much in her power. Her refentment alone might 
have gone far towards excluding any of the competitors from the 
Crown ; and the dread of this had hitherto reftrained and over- 
awed the ambition of the Scottifh Queen. But if this check fhould 
be removed by the legal acknowledgment of her title, Mary would 
be at fuH liberty to purfue her dangerous defigns, and to a^ with- 
out fear or referve. Her partizans were already meditating fchemes 
for infurreftions in different parts of the kingdom * ; and an ad of 
Parliament, recognizing the rights of that Princefs, whofe preten- 
fions they favoured, would have been nothing lefs than a fignal to 
arms ; and, notwithflanding Elizabeth's jufl title to the affe^ons 
of her fubjeds, might have Ihaken and endangered her throne. 

Mary endea- While this matter remained in fufpence in both houfes, an ac- 
prove this'op. couut of it was tranfmittcd t?o Mary by Melvil her Ambaflador. As 
ponunity. ^^ J- J ^^ ^^j^j advocates for her right, even among thofe who 

were near Elizabeth's perfon, Ihe endeavoured to cultivate the dit- 

♦ Mclv. 147. 
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pofition which appeared towards fettling the right of fucceflion m Boor I V^ 
her favour, by a letter to the Privy Gounfellors of Eqgland. She ^^^7667^ 
exprefled in it a grateful fenfe of Elizabeth's friendftiip, which Ihe 
afcribes chiefly to their good ofiices, with their Sovereign, in her 
behalf. She declared her refolution to live in perpetual amity with 
England, without urging or purfuing her claim upon the Crown, 
any farther than fhould be agreeable to the Queen. But, at the 
lame time, as her right of fucceflion was undoubted, flie hoped it 
would be examined with candour, and judged of with impartiality^ 
The nobles who attended her wrote to the Englifli Privy Council 
in the fame flrain*. Mary artfully gave thefe letters the air of 
being nothing more thah a declaration of her own, and of her fub- 
jeds gratitude towards Elizabeth. But as ftie could not be igno- 
rant of the jealoufy and fear with which Elizabeth obferved the pro^ 
ceedings of Parliament, a ftep fo uncommon as this, of one Princess 
entering into public correfpondence with the Privy Counfellors of 
another, could not be otherwife conftrued than as taken with an in- 
tention to encourage the fpirit which had already been raifed among 
the Englifli. In this light it feems to have appeared to Elizabeth 
herfelf f. But the difpofition of her people rendering it neceflary 
to treat Mary's perfon with great decency, and her title with much 
regard, flie mentioned it to her only in the fofteft language. 



Nothing, however, could be a more cruel mortification to a 



Elizabeth 



Princefs of Elizabeth's charader, than the temper which both ^^^^^V^'^^^^ 

* - gams her Pai*- 

houfes of Parliament difcovered on this occafion. She bent all her ^^amcnu 
policy to defeat, or elude the motion. After allowing the firft 
heat of their zeal to evaporate, flie called into her prefence a cer- 
tain number of each houfe. She foothed and carefled them ; flie 
threatened and promifed ; flie remitted fubfidies which were due ;, 

•Keith, 354, Append, 136.. t Keith, 357. 

andl 
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Book IV* and refufed thofe which were offered ; and in the end prevailed to 

"^1^66 * ^^^^ *^^^ formidable motion put off for that feffion* Happily for 

her^ the condud of the Scottifh Queen, and the misfortunes 

which befel her, prevented the revival of fuch a motion in any 

future Parliament *• 

Mean time, in order to preferve the reputation of impartiality, 
and that (he might not drive Mary -into any defperate meafure, 
flie committed to the Tower one Thornton, who had publifhed 
fomething derogatory to the right of the Scottiih line t ; and fig- 
nified her difpleafure againft a member of the houfe of Ciommonsr 
who feemed, by fome words in a fpeech, to glance at Mary %. 

Ancxtraordi- Amidst all her Other cares, Mary was ever folicitous to pro- 
naryftcpof ^^Qte the intercft of that religion which fhe profeffed. The re- 
vourofPopc cftablifliment of the Romifli dodrinc feems to have been her 
favourite paffion; and though the defign was concealed with 
care, and conduded with caution, fhe purfued it with a perfe- 
vering zeal. At this time, fhe ventured to lay afide fbmewhat of 
her ufual referve ; and the aid which fhe expeded from the Popifh 
Princes, who had engaged in the league of Bayonne, encou- 
raged her to take a ftep, which, if we confider the temper of the 
nation, appears to be extremely bold. Having formerly held a 
fecret correfpondence with the. court of Rome, (he nowrefolved to 
allow a Nuncio from the Pope publickly to enter her dominions. 
Cardinal Laurea, at that time Bifliop of Mondoviy was the per- 
fon on whom Pius V. conferred this office, and along with him he 
fent the Queen a prefent of 20,000 crowns §. It is not the cha- 
rader of the Papal court, to open its treafury upon diflant or imagi- 



^ D'Ewes Journ. X04 130. Camd. 399. Mel v. 119. Haynes 446. 

f Camd. 401. X Hayocs, 449. 5 ^i^^ ^^''^* ^^^' ^P* Burn. vol. iii. 325. 
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nary hopes* The bufinefs of the Nuncio in Scotland could be no Book IV. 
other, than to attempt a reconciliation of the kingdom to the Ro- ^t T^a ^ 
mifh fee. Thus Mary herfelf underftood it ; and in her anfwer to 
a letter which (he received from the Pope, after expreffing her 
grateful fenfe of his paternal care and liberality, fhe promifes that 
ihe would bend her whole ftrength towards the re-eftablifhnKnt and 
propagation of the Catholic faith ; that (he would receive the Nun- 
cio with every poffible demonftration of refpedt, and concur, with 
the utmoft vigour, in all his defigns towards promoting the honour 
of God, and reftoring peace to the kingdom ; that (he would ce- 
lebrate the baptifm of the Prince, according to the ceremonies which 
the Romifti ritual prefcribes, hoping that her fubjeSs would be 
taught, by this example, again to reverence the facraments of the 
church, which they had fo long treated with contempt; and that 
fhe would be careful to inftil early into her fon the principles of 
a lincere love and attachment to the Catholic, faith *. But though 
the Nuncio was already arrived at Paris, and had fent over one of 
his attendants with part of the money, the Queen did not think the 
jundlure proper for his reception. Elizabeth was preparing to fend 
a magnificent embafly into Scotla,nd, againfl the time of the Prince's 
baptifm, and as it would have been improper to offend her, fhe 
wifely contrived, under various pretences, to detain Laurea at Pa- 
ris t» The convulfions into which the kingdom was thrown foon 
after, made it impoflible for him to purfue his journey any farther. 

At- the very time that Mary was fecretly carrying on thefe ne- 
gociations for fubverting the Reformed church, (he did not fcruple 
publickly to employ her authority towards obtaining for its Mini- 
flers a more certain and comfortable fubfiflence %. During this 

• Conai Vita Mariaeap. Jcbb, vol. ii. 51. + Keith, Append. 135, 

X Keith, 561, 562. Knox, 401. 
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Book IV. year, fhe iffued feveral proclamations and n€ts of council for that 
"^ "^-^ purpofe, and readily approved of every fcheme which was propofed 
for the more efFedual payment of their ftipends. This part of hcp 
conduft does little honour to Mary*s integrity; and though juftified 
hy the example of Princes, who often reckon falsehood and deceit 
among the neceffary arts o£ government, and even authorifed by 
the pernicious cafuiftry of the Roraiih Church, which transfers 
breach of faith to heretics, from the lift of crimes^ to that of duties^ 
fuch diffimulation, however, muft be numbered among thofe ble- 
miflies which never ftain a truly great and generous chara&er. 



December. 

Her avcrfion 
for the King 
exceflive. 



A divorce be- 
tween ihcm 
[ ropofcd. 



As neither the French nor PLedmonteie Ainbafiadors were yet 
arrived, the baptifm of the Prince w;ils put off from time to time. 
Mean while Mary fixed her refideuce at CraijgmiHar*. Such a re- 
tirement, perhaps, fuited the pre£ent temper of her mind, and in- 
duced her to prefer it before her own palace of Holy-rood-houfe. 
Her averfion for the Kii>g grew every day more confirmed, and wa& 
become altogether incurable. A deep melancholy fucceeded to that 
gaiety of fpirit, which was natural to her. The rafhnefs and levity 
of her own choice, and the King's ingratitude and obftlnacy, filled 
her with fhame and with defpair. A variety of paflions preyed at 
once on a mind, all whofe fenfations were exquifite, and all its 
emotions ftrong, and often extorted from her, the laft wifh of the 
unfortunate, that life itfclf would come to an end f. 

Murray and Maitland obferved all thofe workings of paffioa 
in the breaft of the Queen, and conceived hopes of turning them to 
the advantage of their ancient aflbciates, Morton, and the other 
confpirators againft Rizio. They were ftill in banifhment, and the 
Queen's refentment againft them continued unabated. Murray and 



• Kciih, 3S5. 



f Ibid. Prcf. vii. 
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the Secretary flattered themfelves, however, that her inclination to Book IV. 
be feparated from Darnly would furmount this deep-rooted aver- v, 

fion, and that the hopes of an event fo defireable might iaduce 
her to be reconciled to the confpirators. It was eafy to find rea-t 
fons, in the King's behaviour, on which to found a fentence of di- 
vorce. This fentence they had intereft enough ' to obtain, and to 
procure the ratification of it in Parliament. In return for this fer- 
vice, they propofcd to ilipulate with the Qjieen to grant a par- 
don to Morton and his followers. The defign veas firft of all 
communicated to Argyll, who, as well as Murray, owed his re- 
turn into Scotland to the coofpiracy againfl: Rizio. Huntly and 
Bothwell, who at that time dire&ed all Mary's councils, were like-« 
wife admitted into the concert. They joined together in making 
the overture to the Queen, and enforced it with all Maitland's elo- 
quence*. But Mary, however defirous of obtaining that deliver- 
ance frqjn Daraly's caprices^ with which they endeavoured to al- 
lure her, had neverthelefs good reafons for rejecting the method^ 
by which they propofed to accomplifh it. The birth of her fon 
had greatly ftrengthened her claim upon the Englifh fuccefiion, and 
encouraged the abettors of it to appear with greater boldnefs, and 
to a£fc with more vigour. She could fbarce hope to be divorced from 
her hufband, without throwing fome imputation on her fon. This 
might open a new difpute with regatd to the fuccelfion, and put 
it in the power of Elizabeth and her Minifters to call in queftion 
the Prince's legitimacy, or at leaft to fubjeS it to all the delays and 
cavils of a judicial inquiry. The fear of thefe inconveniencies 
weighed with Mary, and determined her, rather to endure her 
hard fate^ than to fcek relief by venturing on fuch a dangerous 
experiment* 

♦ Anderf. vol. iv. Part ii. i88« 
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Book TV. The Earl of pedford, and the Count de Brienne, the Englifli 
^1^66^ ^^^ French Ambafladors, being arrived, Mary fet out for Stirling, 
to celebrate the baptifm of her fon. Bedford was attended by a 
numerous and fplendid train, and brought prefents from Elizabeth, 
fui table to her own dignity, and the refpedl with which fhe af- 
feded^ at that time, to treat the Queen of Scots. Great prepara- 
tions had been made by Mary, and the magnificence difplayed by 
her on this occafion, exceeded whatever had been formerly known 
Decern. 17. in Scotland. The ceremony itfelf was performed according to the 
rites of the Romifli Church. But neither Bedford, nor any of the 
Scottifh nobles whoprofefled the Proteftant religion, entered within 
the gates of the chapel *. . The fpirit of that age, firm and uncom- 
plying, would not, upon any inducement, condefcend to witnefa 
an adlion, which it efteemed idolatrous. 

TheKmg's Henry's beliaviouT, at this juncture, perfedly difcovers the 
hav^o^iTa't the cxccfs of his capricc, as well as of his folly.' He chofe to refide 
Prince? °^'^*^* at Stirling, but confined himfelf to his own apartment ; and as the 
Queen diftrufted every nobleman who ventured to converfe with 
him, he was left in abfolute folitude. Nothing could be more fin* 
gular, or was lefs expected, than his chufing to appear in a man- 
ner, that both publifhed the contempt under which he had fallen, 
and, by expofing the Queen's domeftic unhappinefs to the obfer- 
vation of fo many foreigners, looked like a ftep taken on purpofe 
to mortify and to offend her. Mary felt this infult fenfibly ; and 
notwithftanding all her efforts to afTiMne the gaiety which fuited 
the occafion, and which was necefTary for the polite reception of 
her guefts, flie was fometimes obliged to retire, in order to be at 
liberty to indulge her forrow, and give vent to her tears f . The 

• Keith, 360. t Ibid. Prcf. vii. 
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King ftill perfifted in his defign of retiring into foreign parts, and Book IV. 
daily threatened to put it in execution *. ^ gg 

The ceremony of witnefling the Prince's baptifm was not the fole Eiizabcih cn- 
bufinefs of Bedford's embafly. His inftrudlions contained an over- accommodate 
ture, which ought to have gone far towards extinguifhing thofe jea^- with Mary"^^* 
loufies which had fo long fubfifted between the two Queens. The 
treaty of Edinbutgh, which has been fo often mentioned; was the 
principal occafion of thjsfe. The fpirit however which had rifen 
to fuch a height in the late Parliament, the power of the party 
which favoured the Scottifli Queen's title, the number and adtivity 
of her agents in different parts of the kingdom, alarmed Eliza- 

* Camden afiims, 401. that Bedford was commanded by Elizabeth not to give 
Darnly the title of King. As this was an indignity, not to be born,. either by Mary 
or her hufhand, it hath been aflerted to be the caiHe of the King's abfence from the 
ceremony of his fon*s baptifm. Keith, 36a Good. 319. But, i. No fuch thing is 
to be found among Bedford's inftruftions, the original of which flill remains. Kciih 
356. 2. Bedford's advice to the Queen by Mclvil is utterly inconfiftent with Cam- 
den's aflcrtion. Melv. 153. Mclvil's account- is confirmed by Elizabeth's inftruc- 
tions to Sir Henry Norris, where (he affirms that (he commanded Bedford to employ 
his beft offices towards reconciling Mary to her hu(band, which he had attempted 
to no purpofe. Digger's Compl. Ambaff. p. 13. A paper publi(hed Append. N« XVIII. 
proves the fame thing. 3. Le Croc the French Refidcnt mentions the King's ab- 
fence, but without giving that reafon for it, which has been founded on Camden's 
words, though, if that had been the real one, he would fcarce h^ve failed to mention it^ 
His account of this matter is that which I have followed. Keith, Pref. vii. 4. He 
informs his court, that on account of the diffirrence betwixt the King and the Queen, 
he had rcfufed to hold any further correfpondencc with the former, though he 
appears, in many inftances, to have been his great confident. Ibid. 5. As the 
King was not prcfent at the baptifm, he fcems to have been excluded from any 
ftare in the ordinary adminiftration of bufincfs. Two afts of Privy Council, one oa 
the 20th, and the other on the jtift of December, are found in Keith, 562. They 
both run in the Queen's name alone. The King feems not to have been prefent. 
This could not be owing to Elizabeth's inflruflions to Bedford. 
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Book IV. bedi, and induced her to forego any advantage, which the ambi«-> 
guous and artful expreflions in that treaty might afibrd her. No-- 
thing was now demanded of Mary, but to renounce any title to 
the Crown of England during Elizabeth's life, and the lives of her 
pofterity; who, on the other hand, engaged to take no ftep, 
which might prove injurious to Mary's claim upon the fucceffion *. 

Mary could not, with decency, rejed a propofition fo equi- 
table ; (he infilled, however, that Elizabeth fhould order the right 
upon which fhe claimed to be legally examined, and publickly re- 
cognized, and particularly that the teftament of Henry VIIL where- 
by he had excluded the defcendants of his eldeft fifler the Queen 
of Scotland, from the place due to them in the order of fucceffion, 
might be produced, and confidered by the Englifh nobility. Ma- 
ry's Minifters had creduloufly embraced an opinion, that this tefta- 
ment, which they fo juftly conceived to be injurious to their Mif- 
trefs, was a mere forgery; and on different occafions had urged 
Elizabeth to produce it. Mary would have fuffered confiderably 
by gaining this point. The original teftament is ftill extant, and 
not the leaft doubt can be entertained of its genuinenefs and au- 
thenticity. But it was not Elizabeth's intention to weaken or to 
fet afide the title of the houfe of Stewart. She aimed at nothing 
more^ than to keep the queftion concernipg the fucceffion perplexed 
and undecided, and by induftrioufly eluding this requefti (he did 
real fervice to Mary's caufef. 

ATfew days after the baptifm of the Prince, Morton and all 
the other confpirators againft Rizio obtained their pardon, and leave 
to return into Scotland. Mary, who had hitherto continued inex- 
orable to every intreaty in their behalf, yielded at laft to the folici- 

♦ Keith, 356. t Ibid, 361, 358, Note (r.) Murdin, 368. 
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tattions of Both well *• He could hope for no fuccefs in thofe bold Boo k IV, 
defigns on which his ambition refolved to venture, without draw- ^ .^^ ^ 
ing aid from every quarter. By procuring a favour for Morton 
and his aflbdates, of which they had good reafon to defpair, he ex- 
peSed to fecure a band of faithful and determined adherents. 

Th e King ftill remained at Stirling, in folitude, and under con- 
tempt. His impatience in this fituation, together with the alarm 
given him, by the rumour of a defign to feize his perfbn, and con- 
fine him to prifon f , was the occafion of his leaving that place in 
an abrupt manner, and retiring to his father at Glafgow. 

Two AflemblLes of the Church were held during this year. New June 25. 
complaints were made, and upon good grounds, of the poverty chu^rdi ^^' 
and contempt under which the Proteftant clergy were fuffered to ^^^ "• 
languifti. Penurious as the allotment for their fubfiftence was^ 
they had not received the leaft part of what was due for the pre- 
ceding year J. Nothing lefs than a zeal, ready to endure and to 
fufFer every thing for a good caufe, could have perfuaded men to 
adhere to a church, fo indigent and fo neglected. The extraordi- 
nary cxpences occafioned by the Prince's baptifm, had cxhauftcd 
the Queen's treafury, and the fums appropriated for the fubfiftence 
of the clergy were diverted into other channels. The Queen was 
therefore obliged to prevent the juft remonftrances of the aflembly 
by falling on fome new methbd for the relief of the church. Some 
fymptoms of liberality, fome ftretch towards munificence might 
have been expefted in an affignment which was made with an in- 
tention of foothing and filencing the clergy. But both the Queen 
and the nobles held faft the riches of the church which they had 
feized. A fum, which, at the higheft computation, can fcarce be 

• Good. vol. i. 140. Mclv. 154. t Keith, Pxcf. viiu % Ibid, 562. 
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BookIV. Teckoned equal to 9000/. fterling*, was deemed fufficient for the 
I t^GG maintenance of a whole national church, by men who had lately 
feeri (Ingle monafteries poffeffed of revenues far fuperlor in value. 

The ecclefiaftics in that age bore the grievances which aflFeiied 
themfelves alone, with aftonifhing patience ; but wherever the Re- 
formed Religion was threatened, they were extremely apt to be 
alarmed, and to proclaim in the loudeft manner, their apprehen- 
fions of danger. A juft occafion of this kind was given them, a 
fhort time before the meeting of the Aflembly, The ufurped and 
opprellive jurifdidlion of the fpiritual courts had been abolifhed by 
the Parliament 1560, and G>mmiflaries were appointed to hear and 
determine the caufes which formerly came under their cognizance f. 
Among the few ads of that Parliament, to which Mary had paid 
any regard, this was one. She had confirmed the authority of the 
Commiflaries, and had given them inftrudtions for dire<9ing their 
proceedings J, which are ftill of great authority in that court. From 
that time thefe judges had continued in the uninterrupted exercife 
of their fundlion, when of a fudden tlie Queen ifTued a proclama- 
tion, reftoring the Archbifhop of St. Andrew's to his ancient jurif- 
didion, and depriving the Commiflaries of all authority (J. 

A MOTIVE, which cannot ]>c juftified, rendered the Queen not 
unwilling to venture upon this rafli adion. She had been contriving, 
for fome time, how to re-eftablifh the Popifh religion ; and the re- 
ftoring the ancient ecclefiaftics to their former jurifdidion, feemed to 
be a confiderable ftep towards that end. The motive which prompt- 
ed Bothwell, to whofe influence over the Queen this adion muft be 
chiefly imputed §, was ftill more criminal. His enterprifing ambi- 
tion had already formed that bold defign, which he foon put inexe- 

♦ Keith, 562. i Id. 15ft. X Id. 251. || Knox, 403, § Id. ibid. 
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cution, and the ufe which we fhall hereafter find him making of that Book IV. 
authority, which the Popifli ecclefiaftics regained, difcovers the rea- ^ -g^^ 
fons of his prefent conduct:, in contributing to revive their power. 
The Proteflant clergy were not unconcerned fpe£tators of an event, 
which threatened their religion with unavoidable deftrudion ; but 
as they defpaired of obtaining the proper remedy from the Queen 
herfelf, they addrefled a remonftrance to the whole body of the Pro- 
teftant nobility, full of that ardent zeal for religion, which the dan- 
ger to which it was expofed, at that time, feemed to require*. What 
efFe£ts this vehement exhortation might have produced, we have 
no opportunity of judging, the attention of the nation being quickly 
turned towards events of another; and more tragical nature. 

Immediately upon the King's leaving Stirling, and before he The King 
could reach Glafgow, he was feized with a dangerous diftemper. ciafgow.* 
The fymptoms which attended it were violent and unufual, and in ^5(>7* 
that age it was commonly imputed to the efFeds of poifonf. It 
is impoffible, amidft the contradidlions of hiftorians, to decide with 
certainty concerning its nature, or its caufe |. His life was in the 

utmoft 

♦ Keith, 567. t Mclv. 154. Knox, 401. 

X Bocbaoan and Knox are pofitive that the King had been poifoned. They men* 
tion the black and putrid puftules which broke out all over his body. Buchanan 
adds, that Abernethy the King's phyficfan plainly declared that poifon was the 
.caufe of thefe fymptoms, and that the Queen refufed to allow her own phyfician to at- 
tend him, Buch. 349. 'Knox, 401. 2. Blackwood Caufin. &c. Jebb, vol. ii. 24, 59. 
aflert, that the fmall-pox was the difeafe with which the King was feized. He is 
called zpocktjh man in the Queen's letter. Good. vol. ii. 15. Th« reafon given by 
French Paris for lodging the King at the Kirk of Field, viz. left the young Prince 
(hould catch the infection if he ftaid in the palace, feems to favour this opinion. An* 
derf, vol. ii. 193. Carte mentions it as a proof of Mary's tendernefs to her hulband, 
that though (he never had the fmall-pox herfcif, (he ventured to attend him, vol. iii. 
446. This, if it had been true, would have afforded a good pretence for not vifiting 

Vol, I. X X him 
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Book IV. utmoft danger; but after languifhing for fome weeks, the vigour 
J .g.^ of his conftitution furmounted the malignity of the difeafe* 

Negieacd by Mary's negled; of the King, on this occafion, was equal ta 
^^^* that with which he had treated her during her illnefs at Jedburgh. 

She no longer felt that warmth of conjugal afFe(fiion which prompts 
to fympathy, and delights in all thofe tender offices which footiv 
and alleviate ficknefs and pain. At this juncture, ftie did not even 
put on the appearance of this paffion. Notwitbftanding the King's 
danger, fhe amufed herfelf with excurfions to different parts of the 
country, and fuflFered near a month to elapfe before fhe vifited him. 
at Glaf^ow. By that time, the violence of the diflemper was over,, 
and the King, though weak and languifhing, was out of all danger. 



The breach 



The breach between Mary and her hufband was not occafioned 
between them by any of thofc flight difgufts, which interrupt the domefGc union, 
without diffolving it altogether. Almofl all the paffions, which ope- 
* rate with greatefl violence on a female mind, and drive it to the 
mofl dangerous extremes, concurred in raifing and fomenting this 
unhappy quarrel. Ingratitude for the favours fhe had befbowed, 
contempt of herperfon, violations of the marriage-vow, encroach- 
ments on her power, confpiracies againfl her favourites, jealoufy, 
infolence, and obflinacy, were the injuries of which Mary had great 
reafbn to complain. She fek them with the utmofl fenfibility ; and, 
added to the anguifh of difappointed love, they produced thofe fy mp- 
toms of defpair which we have already defcribedi Her refentment 
againfl the King feems not to have abated from the time of his leav- 
ing Stirling. In a letter written with her own- hand, to her ambafla- 

bim fooner; but Mary had the fiaall-pox in her infancy, Sadler's Lottery^ 3-. BiOiop- 
l^fly aflb'mS} that the King's difeare was the French pox, Keith, 364. Note (b). 
la that age, this difeafe was efteemed To contagious,, that perfons infc£led with, it^ 
were removed, without the walls of cines. 

dor 
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dor in France, juft before fhe fet out for Glafgow, no tokens of Book IV. 
fudden reconcilement appear. On the contrary, (he mentions, ^ j^ ' 
with fome bitternefs, the King's ingratitude, the jealoufy with January xo. 
which he obferved her actions, and the inclination he difcovered to 
difturb her government, and at the fame time talks of all his at- 
tempts with the utmoft fcorn *. 

After this difcovery of Mary's fentimcnts, it was fcarce to be vifit? the 
expeded that flie would vifit the King, or that any thing but gow!^^ 
marks of jealoufy and diftruft fhould appear in fuch an interview. 
This, however, was far from being the cafe; flie not only vifited 
Henry, but, by all her words and adions, endeavoured to exprefs 
an uncommon aflFedion for him : And though this made impreffion 
on the credulous fpirit of her hufband, no lefs flexible on fome 
occalions, than obftinate on others; yet, to thofe who are ac- 
quainted with the human heart, and who know how feldom and 
how flowly fuch wounds in domeftic happinefs are healed, this 
fudden tranfition will appear with a very fufpicious air, and will 
be confidered by them as the eflFed of artifice. 

But it is not on fufpicion alone, that Mary is charged with Hcrdiffimu. 
diffimulation in this part of her condud. Two of her famous let- '*"^"' 
ters to Bothwell were written during her ftay at Glafgow, and 
fully lay open this fcene of iniquity. He had fo far fucceeded 
in his ambitious and criminal defign, as to gain an abfolute afcen- 
dant over the Queen ; and in a fituation fuch as Mary *s, merit not 
fo confpicuous, fervices of far inferior importance, and addrefs much 
lefs infmuating than BothwelPs, may be fuppofed to fteal imper- 
ceptibly on a female heart and entirely to overcome it. Among 
thofe. in the higher ranks of life, fcruples with regard to conjugal 

♦ Keith, Prcf. viii. 
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BookIV. fidelity are, unhappily, neither many, nor ftrong: Nor did the 
J ^ manners of that court, in which Mary had been educated, contri- 
bute to increafe or to fortify them. The amorous turn of Fiancis 
L and Kenry If. the wildnefs of the military chara<Ster in that age, 
and the liberty of appearing in all companies, which began to be al- 
lowed to women, who had not yet acquired that delicacy of fen- 
timent, and thofe polifhed manners, which alone can render thi»^ 
liberty innocent, had introduced, among the French, a licentiouf- 
nefs of morals that rofe to an aftonifhing height. Such examples^ 
which were familiar to Mary from her infancy, could hardly fail of 
diminifhing that horror of vice which is natural to a virtuous mind. 
The King's behaviour would render the firft approach of forbid- 
den fentiments lefs fhocking ; refentment, and difappointed love,, 
would be apt to reprefent whatever foothed her revenge, as jufti- 
fiable on that account; and fo many concurring caufes might, al- 
moft imperceptibly, kindle a new paffion in her heart* 

The motives ^^T whatever Opinion we may form with regard to the rife and 
®* *'• progrefs of this paffion, the letters themfelves breathe all the ar- 

dour and tendernefs of love. The affedion which Mary there ex- 
preffesfor Bothwell, fully accounts for every fubfequent part of her 
conduct; which, without admitting this circumftance, appears al- 
together myfterious, inconfiftent, and inexplicable. That recon- 
cilement with her hufband, of which, if we allow it to be genuine, 
it is impoffible to give any plaufible account, is difcovered, by the 
Queen^s own confeffion, to have been mere artifice and deceit. 
As her averfion for her hulband, and the fufpicious attention with 
which (he obferved his condud, became uijiverfally known, her 
ears were officioufly filled, as is ufual in fuch cafes, with groundlefs 
or aggravated accounts of his adions^ By fome, fhe was told, that 
the King intended to feize the perfon of the Prince his fon, and 
6 ia 
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in his name to ufurp the government; hj others fhe was aflured, Book IV.. 
that he refolved inftantly to leave the kingdom j that a veflel was ^ .^ 
hired for this purpofe, and lay in the river Clyde ready to receive 
him *. The laft was what Mary chiefly dreaded. Henry ^s retiring 
into a foreign country muft have been highly difhonourable to the 
Queen, and would have entirely difconcerted Bothwell*s meafures,. 
While he refided in Glafgow, at a diftance from her, and in that 
part of the kingdom where the intereft of his family was greateft, 
he might, with more facility, accomplifli his defigns. In order, 
therefore, to prevent his executing any fuch wild fcheme, it was 
neceflary to bring him to fome place, where he would be more im- 
mediately under her own eye. For this purpofe, fhe firft employed Prcvaih on 

' . , , ' * ^ * ' him to come- 

all her art to regain his confidence, and then propofed to remove to Edinburgh^ 

him to the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, under pretence, that 

there he would have eafier accefs to the advice of phyficians, and 

that fhe herfelf could attend him without being abfent from her 

fon f. The King was weak enough to fufFer himfelf to be per- 

luaded ; and being flill feeble and ii^capable of bearing fatigue,, 

was carried in a litter to Edinburgh. 

The pla(^ prepared for his reception was a houfe, belonging to 
the Provoft of a collegiate church, called Kirk of Field, It flood 
almofl upon the fame fpot where the houfe belonging to the Prin- 
cipal of the Univerfity now flands. Such a fituation, on a rifing 
, ground, and at that time in an open field, had all the advantages 
of healthful air to recommend it ; but, on the other hand,'the fo- 
Ktude of the place rendered it extremely proper for the commif- 
fion of that crime, with a view to which, it feems manifeflly to^ 
have been chofen> 

♦ Keith, Pr«f.. viii. ' t Good. vol. iu 8* 
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Book IV. Mary continued to attend the King with the moft affiduous 
J ^^^ care. She feldom was abfent from him through the day ; (he flept 

He is mur- feveral nights in the chamber under his apartment. She heaped 
on him fo many marks of tendefnefs and confidence, as, in a great 
meafure, quieted thofe fufpicions which had fo long difturbed him. 
But while he was fondly indulging in dreams of the return of his 
former happinefs, he ftood on the very brink of deftrudlion. On 
Sunday the ninth of February, about eleven at night, the Queen 
left the Kirk of Field, in order to be prefent at a mafque in the 
palace. At two next morning, the houfe in which the King lay 
was blown up with gun-powder. The noife and fhock, which 
this fudden explofion occafioned, alarmed the whole city. The in- 
habitants ran to the place whence it came. The dead body of the 
King, with that of a fervant who flept in the fame room, were 
found lying in an adjacent garden, without the city wall, un- 
touched by fire, and with no bruife or mark of violence* 

Hischaraacr. SucH was the unhappy fate of Henry Stewart Lord Darnly, 
in the twenty-firft year of his age. The indulgence of fortune, and 
his own external accomplifliments, without any other merit, had 
raifed him to an height of dignity, of which he vrz^ altogether 
unworthy. By his folly and ingratitude, he loft the heart of a 
woman who doated on him to diftra£tion. His infolence and in* 
conftancy alienated from him fuch of the nobles as had contributed 
moft zealoufly towards his elevation. His levity and caprice ex- 
pofed him to the fcorn of the people, who once revered him as the 
defcendant of their ancient Kings and heroes. Had he died a 
natural death, his end would have been unlamented, and his me- 
mory have been foon forgotten ; but the cruel circumftances of his 
murder, and the remiflhefs with which it was afterwards avenged, 
have made his name to be remembered with regret, and have 
rendered him the objedt of pity to which he had otherwife no title* 

Every 
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Every one's imagination was at work to guefs who had eon- Book IV. 
trived and executed this- execrable deed. The fufpicion fell, with *~ . >^ ^ 
almoft a general confent, on Bothwell * ; and fome refledlions BothwcH and 
were thrown out, as if the Queen herfelf were no ftranger to the pedcd of ihc 
crime. Of Bothwell's gui|t there remains the fulleft evidence, ^^^^* 
that the nature of the adlion will admit. The Queen's known 
fentiments with regard to her hufband, gave a great appearance of 
probability to the imputation with which ihe was loaded f . 

Two days after the murder, a proclamation was ifllied by the 
Queen, offering a confiderabTe reward to any perfon who Ihould 
difcover thofe who had been guilty of fuch a horrid and deteftable 
crime ijl; and though Bothwell was now one of the greateft fub- 
jefts in the kingdom, formidable on account of his own power, 
and protected by the Queen's favour, it was impoflible to fupprefs 
the fentiments and indignation of the people. Pisipers were affixed 
to the moft public places of the city, accufing him of the murder,, 
and naming his accomplices ; pictures appeared to the fame pur- 
pofe, and voices were heard,^ in the middle of the night, charging 
him with that barbarous adion. But the authors of thefe rumours 
did not confine their accufations to Both well alone, they infinuated: 
that the Queen herfelf was acceffory to the crime §. This bold acr 
cufation, which fo diredly attacked Mary's reputation, drew the 
attention of her council ; and by engaging them in an inquiry after 
the authors of thefe libels, diverted them from fearching for the 
murderers of the King **•. It could fcarce be expeded that Mary 
herfelf would be extremely folicitous to difcover thofe who had rid 
her of an hufband, whom fhe had fo violently hated. It was 

♦ Mclv. 155, Andcrf. vol. i. 156. 
f Sec DHTcrtation concerning the murder of Henry Darnly, and the genuinencfs 
of Mary's letters to Bothwell. Appendix. 

X Andoif. vol. i. 36. § Id. vol. ii. 156. ♦• Id. vol. i. 38. 
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Book IV, Bothweirs intereft, who had the fupreme diredion of this, as well 
^ .>^ ' of all other affairs, to ftifle and fupprefs whatever evidence fliould 
be offered, and to cover, if polfible, the whole tranfadion under 
the veil of darknefs and of (ilence. Some inquiry, however, was 
made, and fome perfons called before the council ; but the exa- 
mination was conduced with the moft indecent remiffnefs, and in 
fuch a manner, as to let in no light upon that fcene of guilt *. 

It was not her own fubje£ts alone who fufpedled Mary of having 
been acceffory to this unnatural crime; nor did an opinion, fo dif- 
honourable to her character, owe its rife and progrefs to the Ijea- 
loufy and malice of her fadlious nobles. The report of the man- 
ner and circumflances of the King*s murder fpread quickly over 
all Europe, and, even in that age, which was accuftomed to deeds 
of violence, it excited univerfal horror. As her unhappy breach 
with her hufband had long been matter of public difcourfe, the 
firft conjedures which were formed with regard to his death, 
were extremely to her difadvantage. Her friends, at a lofs what 
apology to offer for her conduit, called on her to profecute the 
murderers with the utmofl diligence, and expefted that the rigour 
of her proceedings would prove the beft and fullefl vindication of 
her innocence f. 

Lennox ac- Lennox, at the fame time, incited Mary to vengeance with in- 

of the King's ccffant importunity. This nobleman had fhared in his fon's dif- 
^^^ ^'' grace, and being treated by Mary with negled, ufually refided at 

adiftance from court. Rouzed, however, by an event no lefs fliock- 
ing to the heart of a father, than fatal to all his fchemes of ambi- 
Fcbruary 21. ^io"> he ventured to write to the Queen, and to oflFer his advice 

♦ Andcrf. vol. iv. 167, 168. t Kcilh, Pief. ix, 

with 
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with refpe<3: to the moft efFedual method for difcovering and con* Book IV. 
vidting thofe who had fo cruelly deprived him of a fon, and her of ^ ~^ "^ 
a hufband. He urged her to profecute thofe who were guilty 
with vigour, and tq bring them to a fpecdy trial ; he declared his 
own fufpicion of Bothwell, and of thofe who were named as his 
accomplices ; he required that, out of regard to decency, and in 
order to encourage evidence to appear agamft them, the perfons 
accufed of fuch an atrocious crime fhould be committed to cuftody, 
or at leaft excluded from her court and prefence *. 

Mary was then at Seaton, whither fhe had retired after the bu* 
rial of the King, whofe body was depofited among the Monarchs 
of Scotland, in a private, but decent manner f. 1 he former part 
of the Earl's demand, could not, on any pretence, be eluded ; and 
It was refolved to bring Bothwell immediately to trial. But, inftead 
of confining him to any prifon, Mary admitted him* to all her Marycnnti- 
councils, and allowed a perfon, univerfally reputed the murderer vour him. 
of her hufband, to enjoy all the fccurity, the dignity, and the power 
of a favourite J. The offices which Bothwell already poflTefTed, 
gave him the command of all the fouth of Scotland. The caflle 
of Edinburgh, however, was a place of too much confequence, not 
to wifh it in his own power. The Queen, in order to prevail on 
the Earl of Mar to furrender it, confented to put the perfon of 
the young Prince in his hands, and immediately beflowed the March 19. 
government of that important fortrefs upon Bothwell ||. So many 
fteps in her condudl, inconfiflent with all the rules of prudence, 
and of decency, mufl be imputed to an excefs either of folly or 
of love. Mary's known charader fully vindicates her from the for- 
mer ; of the latter, many and flriking proofs foon appeared. 

• Keith, 369. t Anderf. vol. i. 23. % Id. ibid. 40, &c. 

I Id. ibid. Pref. 64. Kcilh, 379. 
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No diredl evidence had yet appeared againft Bothwcll ; but a$^ 
■"rrr^ time might bring to light the circumftances of a crime> in which 
March 19, fo many accomplices were concerned, it was of great importance 
kis trial. to hurry over the trial, while nothing more than general fufpicions,. 
and uncertain furmifes, could be produced by his accufers. For 
this reafon, in a meeting of Privy Council held on the flsSth of 
March, the i ath of April was appointed for the day of trial. And 
though the law allowed, and the manner in which criminal caufe& 
were carried on in that age required a much longer interval, it 
appears, from feveral circumftances, that this fhort fpace was con- 
fiderably contracted, and that Lennox had only eleven days warn- 
ing to prepare for accufing a perfon, fo far fuperior to himfelf^ 
both in power and in favour *. No man could be lefs in a con- 
dition to contend with an antagonift who was thus fupported.. 
Though Lennox's paternal eftate had been reftored to him, when 
he was recalled into Scotland, it feems to have been confiderably 
impaired during his banifhment. His vafTals, while he reiided in 

* The 2£t of Privjr Council, appointing the day of Bothwejrs trial, bears date 
March the aSth, which "happened on a Thurfday, Anderf. vol. i. 50. The Queen's 
warrant to the nujfengirsy tmpowering them to fummon Lennox to be prefent, i» 
dated on the 29th. Anderf. vol. li. 97. He was fummoned by public proclamation 
at the crofs of Edinburgh on the fame day. Ibid. 100. He was fummoned at his 
dwelling-houfes in Glafgow and Dunbarton the 30th of March, the ift and 2d day» 
of April. Ibid. loi. He was fummoned at Perth^ April ift. IbicL 102. Though 
Lennox refided at that time 40 miles from Edinburgh, the citation might have been 
given him fooner. Such an unneceflary delay aflbrds fome caufe for fufpicion. *T\9 
true, Mary, in her letter, March 24th, invited Lennox to come to Edinburgh the 
/ enfuing week ; this gave him warning fome days fooner, that fhe intended to bring 
on the Uial without delay. But the precife time could not be legally, or certain!/ 
known to Lennox fooner than 1 1 or 12 days, before the day on which he was required 
to appear. By the law and practice of Scotland, at that time, parties were fummoned 
id cafes of treafon 40 days previous to die trial* 
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England, had been accuftomed to fome degree of independance, Book IV. 
and he had not recovered that abfolute afcendant over them, which ~\^^^ 
a feudal chief ufually poflelfed. He had no reafon to exped the 
concurrence of any of thofe fadions into which the nobles were 
divided. During the fhort period of his fon's profperity, he had 
taken fuch fteps as gave rife to an open breach with Murray and 
all his adherents. The partizans of the houfe of Hamilton were 
his hereditary and mortal enemies. Huntly was linked in the 
clofeft confederacy with Bothwell ; and thus, to the difgrace of the 
nation, Lennox flood alone in a caufe, where both honour and hu- 
manity called fo loudly on his countrymen to fecond him. 

It is remarkable too, that Bothwell himfelf was prefent, and fat 
as a member in that meeting of Privy Council, which gave direc- 
tions with regard to the time and manner of his trial ; and he dill 
enjoyed not only full liberty, but was received into the Queen*s 
prefence with the feme diftinguifhed familiarity as formerly ♦. 

Nothing could be a more cruel difappointment to the wifhes Lcnnoxcravet 
and refentmcnt of a father, than fuch a premature trial ; every ftep * *^* 
towards which feemed to be taken by diredions from the perfon 
who was himfelf accufed of the crime, and calculated on purpofe 
to conceal rather than to deleft his guilt. Lennox forefaw what 
would be the iffue of this mock inquiry, and with how little fafety 
to himfclfi or fuccefs to his caufe, he could venture to appear on 
the day prefixed. In his former letters, though under expreflions 
the moft refpeftful, fome fymptoms of his diftrufting the Queen 
may be difcovered. He fpoke out now, in plain language. He 
complained of the injury done him, by hurrying on the trial with 
fuch illegal precipitation. He reprefented once more, the indecency 

• Andcrf. vol. i. 50, 52. 
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Boob; IV. of allowing Bothwell, not only to enjoy perfonal liberty, but to 
I c67/ retain his former influence over her councils. He again required 
her, as flie regarded her own honour, to give fome evidence of her 
fincerity in profecuting the murderer, by confining the perfon wha 
was, on good grounds, fufpedled to be the author of it ; and, till 
that were done, he fignified his own rcfolution not to be prefent at 
a trial, the manner and circumftapf es of which were fa irregular^ 
and unfatisfadory ^. 

Applies for He feems, however, to have expeded little fuccefs from this 

this purpofe t« x/r 

10 Eliaabeih. application to Mary ; and therefore, at the lame time, befought 
Elizabeth to interpofe, in order to obtain fuch a delay as he de- 
manded f. Nothing can be a ftronger proof, how violently he 
fufpeded the one Queen, than his fubmitting to implore the aid of 
the other, who had treated his fon with the utmoft contempt, and 
himfelf and family with the greateft rigour. Elizabeth, who was 
never unwilling to interpofe in the affairs of Scotland, wrote ia- 
ftantly to Mary, advifed her to delay the trial for fome time, and 
urged, in fuch ftrong terms, the fame arguments which Lennox 
had ufed, as might have convinced her to what an unfavourable 
conftrudion her conduft would be liable, if flie perfifted in her 
prefent method of proceeding :{:.. 

The trial pro. NEITHER her intrcatics, however, northofe of Lennox, could 
prevail to have the trial put off. On the day appointed, Bothwell 
appeared, but with fuch a formidable retinue, that it would have 
been dangerous to condemn, and impoffible to punifli him. Befides 
a numerous body of his friends and vaffals aflembled, according 
to cuftom, froin different parts of the kingdom, he was attended 

• Andcrf. vol. u 52. f Good. vol. ii. 352. t Andcrf. Prcf. 60. 

Sec Appcadixj, N'^ XIX. 

by 
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by a band of hired foldiers, who marched with flying colours along Book IV. 
the ftreets of Edinburgh *. A court of juftice was held, with the ^ ^ 
accuftomed formalities. An indidment was prefented againft 
Bothwell, and Lennox was called upon to make good his accufa- 
tion. In his name appeared Robert Cunningham, one of his de- 
pendants. He excufed his Mailer's abfence, on account of the 
ftiortnefs of the time, which prevented his aflembling his friends 
and vaflals, without whofe affiftance he could not, with fafety, 
venture to fet himfelf in oppofition to fuch a powerful antagonift. 
For this reafon, he defired the court to flop proceeding, and pro- 
teftcd, that any fentence which Ihould be paflcd at that time, ouglit 
to be deetoed illegal and void. Bothwell, on the other hand, in- 
fifted, that the court fhould inftantly proceed to trial. One of Len- 
nox's own letters, in which he craved of the Queen to profecute 
the murderers without delay was produced. Cunningham's ob- 
jedions were overruled; and the jury, confifting of Peers and 
Barons of the firft rank, found Bothwell not guilty of the crime. 

No perfon appeared as an accufer, not a fingle witnefs was exa- Bothwell » 
mined, nor any evidence produced againft him. The jury, under ^^^'^^ 
thefe circumftances, could do nothing clfe but acquit him. Their 
verdift, however, was far from gratifying the wifhes, or filencing 
the murmurs of the people. Every circumftance in the trial gave 
grounds for fufpicion, and excited indignation; and the judgment 
pronounced, inftead of being a proof of Bothwell's innocence, was 
efteemed an argument of his guilt. Pafquinades and libels were 
affixed to diflFerent places, expreffing the fentiments of the publie> 
with the utmoft virulence of language. 

♦ AndcrC vol. i. 135.. 

The 
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Book IV. The jury thcmfelves feem to have been aware of the cenfure, to 
I ^67. ^^ich their proceedings would be expofed ; and, at the fame time, 
that they returned their verdict acquitting Bothwell, the Earl of 
Caithnefs protefted, in their name, that no crime fhould be imputed 
to them on that account, becaufe no accufer had appeared, and no 
proof was brought of the indictment. He took notice, likewife, 
that the ninth inftead of the tenth of February was mentioned in 
the indidment, as the day on which the murder had been commit- 
ted. A circumftance, which difcovers the extreme inaccuracy of 
thofe who prepared the indidment ; and at a time when men were 
difpofed, and not without reafon, to be fufpicious of every thing, 
this fmall matter contributed to confirm and to increafe their fuf- 
picious *. 

Even Bothwell himfelf did not rely on the judgment which he 
had obtained in his favour, as a full vindication of his innocence. Im* 
mediately after his acquittal, he, in compliance with a cuftom which 
was not then obfolete, publifhfid a writing, in which he offered to 
fight, in fingle combat, any Gentleman of good fame, who fhould 
prefume to accufe him of being acceffory to the murder of the King. 

Mary, however, continued to treat him, as if he had been 
cleared by the moft unexceptionable and fatisfadory evidence. The 
afcendant he had gained over her heart, as well as over her coun- 
cils, was more vifible than ever ; and Lennox, who could not ex- 
pe6t that his own perfon would be fafe in a country where the 
murderer of his fon had been abfolved, without regard to juftice ; 
and loaded with honours, in contempt of decency ; fled with pre- 
cipitation towards England f. 

• Bothw- Trial. Andcrf. vol. i. 97, &c. t Keith, 37 8, Note (d). 

Two 
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Two days after the triali a Parliament was held, at the opening Book IV, 
of which the Queen diftinguifhed Both well, by appointing him to g 

carry the fcepter before her *. Moft of the ads pafled in this Af- A Parliament 
fembly, were calculated on purpofe to ftrengthen his party, and to 
promote his defigns. He obtained the ratification of all the poflef- 
fions and honours which the partiality of the Queen had conferred 
upon him ; and the SiCt to that cffeGt contained the ftrongeft decla- 
rations of his faithful fervices to the crown, in all times paft. The 
furrender of the caftle of Edinburgh by Mar was confirmed* The 
law of attainder againft Huntly was repealed, and he, and his ad- 
herents, were reftored to the eftates and honours of their anceftors. 
Several of thofe who had been on the jury which acquitted him, 
obtained ratifications of the grants made in their favour ; and as 
pafquinades daily multiplied, a law pafledi whereby thofe, into 
whofe hands any paper of that kind fell, were commanded inftantly 
to deftroy it ; and if, through their negleft, it Ihould be allowed to 
fpread, they were fubjedled to a capital puniftiment, in the fame 
manner as if they had been the original authors f. 

But the abfolute dominion, which Bothwell had acquired over Rcmarkabicr 
Mary's mind, appeared in the cleared: manner, by an ad in favour oHhc Kcf^- 
of the Proteftant religion, to which, at this time, (he gave her af- '"^'•°°- 
fent. Mary's attachment to the Romifh faith was uniform and fu- 
perftitious j fhe had never laid aftde the defign, nor loft the hopes 
of reftoring it. She had, of late, come under new engagements to 
that purpofe, and in confequence of thefe, had ventured upoa 
fome fteps more public and vigorous than any fhe had formerly 
taken. But Bothwell was prompted, by powerful motives, to pro- 
mote this law. He had been guilty of crimes which rendered him 
the objeft of juft and univerfal deteftation. He was meditating 

♦ Kciib, 378. Note (d). t IbW. 280. 

3 others^ 
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Book IV. others, which he eafily forefaw would heighten the publie indig- 
j cStT^ nation againft him. By this popular law, he might hope to divert, 
or to delay the rcfentment of the nation, and flattered himfelf, that 
the obtaining this unexpeded and legal fecurity for the Proteftant 
religion, would atone for much guilt, filence the clamours of the 
clergy, and induce the people to connive at, or to tolerate his 
crimes. The a<St itfelf was fo favourable to the dodtrine of the 
Reformers, that the Parliament, which met next year, under very 
different leaders, could fubftitute nothing ftronger or more explicit 
in its place ; and thought it fufficient to ratify it word for word *. 
To pafs fuch an adi, was utterly inconfiftent with all the maxims 
which Mary followed in every other period of her life; but what 
could never be extorted from her by the folicitations of the Aflem- 
blies of the church, or by the intreaties of her people, the more 
powerful influence of Both well now obtained f. 

Bothweli prc^ EvERY ftep taken by Both well had hitherto been attended with 
nobles lo re- ^11 the fuccicfs which his moft fanguine wiflies could expedt. He 
as ThuftS l^ad entirely gained the Queen's heart ; the murder of the King had 
to the Queen, excited no public commotion ; he had been acquitted by his peers 
of any fhare in that crime ; and their decifion had been, in fome 

♦ Pari. I. Jac. VL c. 31. 

t Buchanan, Hift. 355, not only omits taking any notice of this law, but aflerts, 
that the Queen, though (he had given promifes in favour of the reformed rcHgion, 
rcfufed to permit any zQ to pafs in fupport of it, and even diGnifled the deputies of 
the church with contempt. Spotfwood, 202* and Calderwood, vol. iii. 41. both af- 
firm the fame thing. It would not have been ncceffary to obfcrvc this inftance of 
Buchanan's inaccuracy 5 but that an author fo converfant in our laws as Spotfwood, 
and one fo induSrious as Calderwood, fliould commit fuch an error, when not only 
the original flatute was extant in the records of Mary's Parliament, but even whea 
the printed adl of Murray's Parliament was before their eyes, is remarkable. Even 
Buchanan himfelf has taken notice of this aft, Detcftio, p. 8. 

fort. 
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fort, ratified In Parliament. But in a kingdom, where the regal Book IV. 
authority was fo extremely limited, and the power of the nobles fo \Zkj ~^ 
formidable, he durft not venture on the laft adion, towards which 
all his ambitious projeds tended, without their approbation. In 
order to fecure this, he, immediately after the diflblution of Parlia- April 19. 
ment, invited all the nobles who were prefent to an entertainment. 
Having filled the houfe with his friends and dependants, and fur- 
rounded it with armed men*, he opened to the company his inten- 
tion of marrying the Queen, whofe confent, he told them, he' had 
already obtained ; and demanded their approbation of this match, 
which, he faid, was no lefs acceptable to their Sovereign, than 
honourable to himfelf f . Huntly and Seaton, who were privy to 
all Bothweirs fchemes, and promoted them with the utmoft zeal ; 
the Popifh ecclefiaftics, who were abfolutely devoted to the Queen, 
and ready to footh all her paffions, inftantly declared their fatis- 
fadtion with what he had propofed. Tke reft, who dreaded the 
exorbitant power which Bothwell had acquired, and obferved the 
Queen^s growing afi^edion towards him in all her adions, were 
willing to make a merit of yielding to a meafure, which they could 
neither oppofe, nor defeat. Some few were confounded and in- 
raged. But, in the end, Bothwell, partly by promifes and flattery, 
partly by terror and force, prevailed on all who were prefent to 
fubfcribe a paper, which leaves a deeper ftain than any occurrence 
in that age, on the honour and charader of the nation. 

This paper contained the ftrongeft declarations of Bothwcll's in- 
nocence, and the moft ample acknowledgment of his good fervices 
to the kingdom. If any future accufation fliould be brought againft 
him, on account of the King's murder, the fubfcribers promiled to 
♦ GooJ. vol. ii. 141. t Anderfon, vol, i. 94. 

Vol, I. Z z (land 
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Book IV. ftand by him as one man, and to hazard their lives and fortunes ia 
^j .^ '^ his defence. They recommended him to the Queen, a9 the mod 
proper perfon flie could chufe for a hufband ; and if fhe fhould 
condefccnd to bellow on him that mark of her regard, they under- 
took to promote the marriage, and to join him with all their forces, 
in oppofing any perfon who endeavoured to obftrudl it *. Among 
the fubfcribers of this paper, we find fome who were the Quecn*s 
chief confidents, others who were ftrangera to her counfels, and 
obnoxious to her difpleafure ; fome who faithfully adhered to her, 
through all the viciffitudes of her fortune, and others who became 
the principal authors of her fufFerings j fome pafEonately attached 
to the Romifli fuperftition, and others zealous advocates for the 
Proteftant faith \. No common intereft can be fuppofed to have 
united men of fuch oppofite principles and parties, in recommend- 
ing to their Sovereign a ftep fo injurious to her honour, and fo 
fatal to her peace. This ftrange coalition was the eflFedt of much 
artifice, and muft be confidered as the boldeft and moft mafterly 
ftroke of Both well's addrefs. It is obfervable, that amidfl all the 
altercations and mutual reproaches of the two parties which arofc 
in the kingdom, this unworthy tranfa(flion is feldom mentioned. 
Confcious on both fides, that in this particular, their condu(5l could 
ill bear examination, and would redound little to their fame, they 
. always touch upon it unwillingly, and feem defirous that it fhould 
x^ • >' remain in darknefs, or be buried in oblivion. But as fo many per- 
fons, who, both at that time, and ever after, poffefled the Queen s 
favour, fubfcribed this paper, the /ufpicion becomes ftrong, that 
Bothwell's ambitious hopes were neither unknown to Mary, nor 

difapproved by her ij:. 

These 

• Ander. vol. i. 177. f Keith, 382. 

X Of all the different fyftcms with regard to thistranra^lion, that of Camden 
fccms to be the lead accurate, and the word founded. He fuppofes that Both well 

was 
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These fufpicions are confirmed by the moft dired proof. Book IV. 
MelviU at that time, enjoyed a confiderable fliare in her favour. g 

He, as well as his brother, kept a fecret correfpondence in Eng- 
land, with thofe who favoured her pretenfions to that Crown. 
The rumour of her intended marriage with Bothwell having 
fpread early in that kingdom, excited univerfal indignation ; and 
Melvil received a letter from- thence, which reprefented, in the 
flrongeft terms, what would be the f^tal efFeds of fi5ch ah 
Imprudent ftep. He put this letter into the Queen's hand^, 
and inforced it with the utmoft warmth. She not only difre^ 
garded thefe remonftrances, but communicated the matter to 

was hated by Murray, Morton, &c. who had been his aflbciates in the murder 
of the King, and that they now wanted to ruin him. He affirms, at the fame 
time, that the fubfcriptions to this paper were obtained by them, out of feafi 
that Bothwell might fink in his hopesi and betray the whole bloody fecret. 404. 
But bcfidei the abfurdity of^fuppofing, that any man's enemies would contri- 
l>ute towards raifing him to fuch high dignity, on the uncertain hopes of after- 
wards depriving him of it ; befides the impoffibility of accomplifliing fuch a mar* 
riage, if it had been either unknown to the Queen, or difagreeable to her; 
we may obferve that this fuppofition is deftroyed by the dire6l teAimony of 
the Queen herfelf, who afcribes the confent of the nobles to Bothwell's artifices, 
wh purchafii It by gtving tbim to undirftand that wi were content thirewith. 
Anderfon, vol. i. 94. It would have been no fmall advantage to Mary^ if fhe 
could have reprefented the confent of the nobles to have been their own volun- 
tary deed. It Is ftill more furprifing to find Lefly afcribing this paper to Murray and 
his fadion. Anderfon, vol. i. a6. The Bi(hop himlelf was one of the perfons who 
fubfcribcd it, Keith, 383. The King's commiffioners, at the conference held at 
York 1568, pretended that none of the nobles, except the Earl of Huntly, would 
fubfcribe this paper till a warrant from the Quetn was produced, by which they 
were allowed to do fo; this warrant they had in their cuftody, and exhibited, 
Anderfon, vol. iv. Part ii. 59. This differs from Buchanan's account, who fup- 
pofcs that all the nobles prcfcnt fubfcribcd the paper, on the 19th, and that, next 
day, they obtained the approbation of what they had done, by way of fecurity 
to thcrofelves, 355. 

Z^z 2 Bothwell ; 
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Book IV, Boihwell; and Mclvil, in order to fkve his^ life, was obliged to 
J .^.^ fly from court, whither he durft not return, till the Earl's rage be^ 
gan to abate*. At the fame time Elizabeth warned Mary of the 
danger and infamy to which fhe would expofe herfelf by fuch aw in- 
decent choice J but an advice from her met with ftill: lele regard f . 

Botiuei! car- TuREE days after the rifing of Parliament, Mary went from 
I y turce to Edinburgh to Stirling, in order to vifit the Prince her fon. Both- 
well had now brought his fchemes to full maturity, and every pre- 
caution being taken, which could render it fafe to venture on the laft 
and decifive ftep, the natural impetuofity of his fpirit did not fuffer 
him to deliberate any longer. Under pretence of an expedition 
againft the free-booters on the borders, he aflembled his followers; 
and marching out of Edinburgh with a thoufand horfe, turned 
April 24. fuddenly towards Linlithgow, met the Queen on her return, near 
that place, difperfed her flender train without refiftance, feized on 
her perfon, and conduced her, together with a few of her cour- 

• Mclv. 156. According to Melvil, Lord Hcrrcis likewife remonftrated againft 
the marriage/ and conjured the Queen, on his knees, to lay afide all thoughts of 
fuch ^ diftionourable alliance. 156. But it has been obfervcd that Herreis is one of 
the nobles who fubfcribed the bond, April 19. Keith, 383. 2. That he is one 
of the witncfles to the marriage articles between the Queen and Bothwell, May 14. 
Good. vol. ii. 61. 3. That be fat in.councH with Bothwell, May 17. Keith, 386. 
But this remonftrance of Lord Herreis againft the marriage happened before thefe, 
made by Mclvil himfelf, 157. Melvii's remonftrance muft have happened fome time 
, before the meeting of Parliament i for after ofFtnding Bothwell, be .retired from 

court ; he allowed his rage time to fubfide, and had again joined the Queen, when (be 
was feized, April 24. 158. The time which muft have elapfed, by this account of 
the matter, was perhaps fufficient to have gained Herreis, from being an oppofer, to 
become a promoter of the marriage. Perhaps Melvil may have committed fome mif- 
take with regard to this fa£l fo far as relates to Lord Herreis. He could not well be 
niiftakcn with regard to what himfelf did. 

t Anderf. voK i. 106. 
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tiers, as a prifoner to his caftle of Dunbar. She exprefled neither Book IV 

furprize, nor terror, nor indignation, at fuch an outrage committed | .Qj^ 

on her perfon, and fuch an infult offered to her authority, but feemed 

to yield without ftruggle or regret *. Melvil was, at that time, one 

of her attendants; and the ofl&cer by whom he was feized informed 

him, that nothing was done without the Queen's own confent f- 

If we may rely on the letters publifhed in Mary's name, the fchcme 

had been communicated to her, and every ftep towards it was taken 

with her participation and advice if. 

Both the Queen and Bothwell thought it of advantage to em- 
ploy this appearance of violence. It afforded her a decent excufe 
for her condudl; and while fhe could plead that it was owing to 
force rather than choice, fhe hoped that her reputation, among 
foreigners at leaft, would efcape without cenfure, or be expofed to 
lefs reproach. Bothwell could not help diftrufting all the methods 
which had hitherto been ufed, for vindicating him from any con- 
cern in the murder of the King. Something was ftill wanting for 
his fecurity, and for quieting his guilty fears. This was a pardon 
under the Great Seal. By the laws of Scotland, the moft heinous 
crimes muft be mentioned by name in a pardon, and then all leffer 
offences are deemed to be included under the general claufc, aTid all 
other crhnes ivhat/oever §. To feize the perfon of the Prince, is 
high treafon ; and Bothwell hoped, that a pardon obtained for this, 
would extend to every thing of which he had been accufed **. . 

Bothwell, having now got the Queen's perfon into his hands, u divorced 
it would have been unbecoming either a politician or a man of gal- ^jfe. 
lantry to have delayed confummating his fchemes. For this pur- 

• Keith, 383. t Mdv. 158. t Good. vol. ii. 37. 

§ Pari. 6. Jac. IV. c. 62-. •» Anderf. vol. iv. Part ii. 6u 
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Book IV. pofe, he inftantly commenced a fuit, in order to obtain a fentence of 
^"^(-r^ divorce from his wife Lady Jean Gordon, the Earl of Huntly^s 
ApiA 29, fiflcr. This procefs was carried on, at the fame time, both before 
Proteftant and Popifh judges ; before the former, in the court of 
Commiflaries ; and before the latter, in the fpiritual court of the 
Archbifliop of St. Andrew's, whofe jurifdidion the Queen had 
lately reftored. The pretexts which he pleaded were trivial, or 
fcandalous. But his authority had greater weight than the juftice 
of his caufe ; and in both courts, fentence of divorce was pro- 
nounced, with the fame indecent and fufpicious precipitancy *. 

While this infamous tranfadtion was carrying on, the Queen 
refided at Dunbar ; detained as a prifoner, but treated with the 
May 3. greateft refped. Soon after Bothwell, with a numerous train of 

his dependants, conduced her to Edinburgh; but inftead of 
lodging her in the palace of Holyrood-houfe, he conveyed her to 
the caftle, of which he was governor. The difcontent of the 
nation rendered this precaution neccflary. In an houfe unfortified, 
and of eafy accefs, the Queen might have been rcfcued without 
ilifRculty out of his hands. In a place of ftrength, fhe was fecurcd 
from all the attempts of his enemies. 

One fmall difficulty ftill remained to be furmounted. As the 
Queen was kept in a fort of captivity by Bothwell, a marriage 
concluded in that condition might be imputed to force, and be 
May 12. held invalid. In order to obviate this, Mary appeared in the court 
of feffion, and in prefence of the Chancellor, the other judges, and 
feveral of the nobility, declared that fhe was now at full liberty ; 
and though Bothwell's violence in feizing her perfon had, at firfl, 
excited her indignation, yet his refpedful behaviour fince that time 

• And. I. 132. 

had 
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Rad* not onJy appeafed her refentnient, but determined her to raife Book IV. 
hiai to higher honours^. . -g^ 

What thefe were foon became public. The title of Duke of Ts manied to 

ihc (^cco. 

Orkney was conferred upon Bothwell ; and on the 15th of May 
his marriage with the Queen, which had fo long been the objedt 
of his wifhes, and the motive of his crimes, was folemnized. 
The ceremony was performed, in public, according to the rites of 
the Proteftant Church, by Adam Bothwell Bifliop of Orkney, one 
of the few prelates who had embraced the Reformation, and on 
the fame day, was celebrated in private, according to the forms 
prefcribed by the Popilh religion f. The boldnefs with which 
Craig, the Minifter who was commanded to publifh the banns, 
teftified againft the defign ; the fmall number of the nobles, who 
were prefent at the marriage; and the fullen and difrefpedful 
filence of the people, when the Queen appeared in public ; were 
manifefl fymptoms of the violent and general diflatisfadion of her 
own fubjeds. The refufal of Du Croc the French Ambalfador to 
be prefent at the nuptial ceremony or entertainment difcovers the 
fentiments of her allies, with regard to this part of her conduct ; 
and although every other adion in Mary^s life could be juftificd 
by the rules of prudence, or reconciled to the principles of vir- 
tue, this fatal marriage would remain an inconteftible proof of 
her rafhnefs, if not of her guilt. 

Mary's firft care was to offer fome apology for her coniud, 
to the courts of France and England. The inftrudions to her am-* 
baflaJors ftill remain, and are drawn by a mafterly hand. But un- 
der all the artificial and falfe colouring fhe employs, it is eafy to 
difcover, not only that many of the fteps fhe had taken were un- 

m 

♦ Andcrfo'1, I. 87. f Il^i^* !• ^36. 2. 276. 

I juflifiable, 
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Book IV. juftifiable, but that fhe herfclf was confcious that they could not 
^67?" bejuftified* 

The title of King was the only thing, which was not beftowed 
upon Bothwell. Notwithftanding her attachment to him, Mary 
remembered the inconveniencies, which had arifen from the rafli 
advancement of her former hufband to that honour. She agreed, 
howeve:-, that he fhoald fign in token of confent, all the public 
writs iffued in her name f. This was nothing more than mere 
form, but together with it, he pofleffed all the reality of power. 
The Queen's perfon was in his hands ; (he was furrounded more 
clofely than ever by his creatures ; none of her fubjeSs could ob- 
tain audience without his permiflion ; and, unlefs in his own pre- 
fence, none but his confidents were permitted to converfe with 
herlf. The Scottifh Monarchs were accuftomed to live among 
their fubjeds as fathers or equals, without diftruft, and with little 
ftate ; armed guards (landing at the doors of the royal apartment, 
difficulty of accefs, diftance and retirement, were things unknown 
and unpopular. 

Endeavours to These precautions were neceflary for fecuring to Bothwell the 
tcr of the " powcT, which he had acquired. But, without being mafter of 
Prince s per. ^j^^ perfon of the young Prince, he efteemed all that he had gained 
to be precarious and uncertain. The Queen had committed her 
fon to the care of the Earl of Mar. The fidelity and loyalty of 
tjiat nobleman were too well known to expe£t that he would be 
willing to put the Prince into the hands of->the man, who was fo 
violently fufpcded of having murdered his father. Bothwell, how- 
ever, laboured to get the Prince into his power, with an anxiety, 

• Andeiiln, 1. 1P9. -j- Good. 2. 60. % Anderf. i. 136. 
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which gave rife to the Uackeft fufpicions. All his addrefs as well BookIV^ 
as authority were employed to perfuade, or to force Mar, into a ^TTXT*^ 
compliance with his demands *. And it is no flight proof both of 
the firmnefs and dexterity of that nobleman, that he preferved a 
life of fo much importance to the nation, from lying at the mercy 
of a man, whom fear or ambition might have prompted to violent 
attempts againft it. 

The eyes of neighbouring nations were fixed, at that time, General in- 
upon the great events, which had happened in Scotland, during whidi the 
three months. A King murdered, with the utmoft cruelty, in d^a^^^dttrfT 
the prime of his days, and in his capital city; the perfon fufpeded ' 
of that odious crime fufFered not only to appear publickly in every 
place, but admitted into the prefence of the Queen, diftinguilhed 
by her favour, and entrufted with the chief direction of her aflFairs ; 
fubjeded to a trial, which was carried on with moil (hamelefs par- 
tiality, and acquitted by a fentence, which ferved only to confirm 
the fufpicions of his guilt ; divorced from his wife, on pretences 
frivblous, or indecent ; and after all this, inflead of meeting with 
the ignominy due to his a£dona, or the punifliment merited by his 
crimes, pennitted openly, and without oppofition, to marry a Queen, 
the wife of the Prince whom he had aflfaffinated, and the guardian 
of thofe laws which he had been guilty of violating. Such a 
quick fucceffion of incidents, fb Angular, and fo deteftable, is not 
to be found in any -other hiftory. They left, in the opinion of 
foreigners, a mark of infamy on the charader of the nation. The 
Scots were held in abhorrence all over Europe ; they durft fcarce 
appear any-where in public ; and after fufi^ering fo many atrocious 
deeds to pafs with imputiity, they were univerfally reproached as 

* Melv. i6o. Buch. 361. 
Vol. I. A a a men 
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Book IV. men void of courage, or of humanity, as equally regardlefi of tfce 
g reputation of their Queen, and the honour of their country *• 

The nobles These Tcproaches rouzcd the nobles, who had been hitherto 

againft her amufed by Bothweil's artifices> or intimidated by his power. The 
manner in which he exercifed the authority which he had acquired^ 
his repeated attempts to become mafter of the Prince's perfbn, to- 
gether with fome rafli threatenings againft him, which he let fall f ^ 
added to the violence and promptnefs of their refblutions. A con- 
fiderable body of them aflembkd at Stirling, and entered into an a{^ 
fociation for the defence of the Prince's perfoo. ArgyU, Athd, 
Mar, Morton, Glencaira, Hcmie, Lindfiiy, Boyd, Murray of Tulli- 
bardin, Kirkaldy of Grange, and Maitland the Secretary, were the 
heads of this confederacy %. Stewart Earl of Athol was remarkable 
for an uniform and bigotted attachment to Popery, but his indigna- 
tion on account of the murder of the King, to whom be was nearly 
allied, and his zeal for the fafety of the Prince, overcame, on this 
occafion^ all confiderations of religion, and united him with the mod 
zealous Proteftants. Several of the other nobles aOted, without^ 
queftion, from a laudable concern for the fa&ty of the Prince, and 
the honour of their country. But the fpirit which fome of them 
difcovered, during the fubfequent revolutions, leaves little room to^ 
doubt, that ambition or refentment were the real motives of their 
condud ; and that, on many occafions, while they were pgrfuing 
ends juft and neceffary, they were adiiated by principles and paf- 
fions altogether unjufttfiable. 

The firft accounts of this league filled the Queen and BothwelT 
with great confternation. They were no ftrangers to the fentiments 

• Anderf. vol. i. 128, 134* Mdf. 163. Sec Appendix, N^XX. 
t Mclv. i6i. t Kcitb, 394. 
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lof the nation^ with refpefl: to their condud ; and though their Book TV. 
marriage had not met with public oppofition, they knew that it r ^ 

had not been carried on without the fecret difguft and murmur* 
ings of all ranks of men. They forefaw the violence with which 
this indignation would burft out, after having been fo long fup- 
preffcd ; and in order to prepare for the ftorm, Mary iffucd a pro- May 8% 
clamatbn, requiring her fiibje^ to tsike arms, and to attend her 
hulband by a day appointed* At the fame time, fhe publifhed a 
fort of manifefto, in which fhe laboured to vindicate her govern- 
ment firom thole imputations with which it had been loaded, and 
employed the ftrongeft terms to exprefs her concern for the fafety 
and welfare of the Prince her fon. Neither of thefe produced any 
confiderable effedl. Her proclamation was ill obeyed> and her ma- 
«iifefto met with little credit*. 

The confederate Lords carried on their preparations vnih no The Queen 
lefs adivity, and with much more fucceis. Among a warlike peo- retire to Duq>^ 
pie, men of fo much power and popularity found it an eafy matter 
to raife an army. They were ready to march before the Queen 
and Bothwell were in a condition to refift them. The caftle of 
Edinburgh was the place whither the Queen ought naturally to 
have retired, and there her perfon might have been perfedly fafe. 
But the confederates had fallen on means to ihake or corrupt the 
fidelity of Sir James Balfour the deputy governor, and Bothwell 
durft not commit to him fuch an important truft. He conduded 
the Queen to the caftle of Borthwick, and on the appearance of 
Lord Home, with a body of his followers, before that place, he jane 6» 
fled with precipitation to Dunbar, and was followed by the Queen, 
difguifed in men's clothes. The confederates advanced towards 

• Keith, 387> 395. 3t^» 
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Book IV. Ediaburgh, where Huntly endeavoured, in vain, to animate tSe 
^"TlgT^ inhabitants to defend the town againft them. They entered with- 
out oppofition, and were inftantly joined by many of the citizens^ 
whofe zeal became the firmeft fiipport of their caufe *. 

In order to fet their own condud in the moll favourable light,, 
and to rouze the public indignation againft Bothwell, ,the nobles 
publiflied a declaration of the motives which had induced them to 
take arms. All Bbthweirs paft crimes were enumerated, all his 
wicked intentions difplayed and aggravated, and every true Scots- 
man was called upon to join them: in avenging the one, and ia 
preventing the other f- 

Mean while, Bothwell aflembled his forces at Dunbar, and as 
he had many dependants in that corner, he foon gathered fucb 
ftrength, that he ventured to advance towards the confederates.. 
TTieir troops were not numerous ; the fuddennefs and fecrecy of 
their enterprize gave their friends at a diftance no time to join 
them ; and a^ it does not appear that they were fupported either 
with money, or fed with hopes by the Queen of England, they 
eould not have kept long in a body. But on the other hand. Both- 
well durft not rifque a delay :|:. His army followed him witb 
reluflance in this quarreU and ferved him with no cordial affedioa; 
fo that his only hope of fuccefs was in furprifing the enemy, or 
in ftriking the blow before his own troops had leifure to riecolleift^ 
themfelves, or to imbibe the fame unfavourable opinion of his ac- 
tions, which had fpread over the reft of the nation. Thefe mo- 
tives determined^ the Queen to march forward, with an inconfide-^ 
rate and fatal* fpeed^ 

^ Keith, 398. t Anderfon, vol. i. I28« % Keith, 401.. 
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Gn thefirft intelligence of her approach^ the confederates ad- Book IW 
▼aaced to meet her. They found her forcea drawn up on the V_ ^ 
fiune ground which the Englifli had occupied before the battle of The aobies 
Pinkie^ The numbers on both fides were nearly equal ; but there them. 
was no equality in point of difcipline; The Queen's army confifted '^* 
chiefly of a multitude^ haftily aflembled, without courage or expe- 
cience in war. The troopa of the confederates were compofed of 
Gentlemen of rank and reputation, followed by their moft trufty 
dependants, who were no lefs brave than zealous *.^ 

Du Crqc the French Ambailador, who was in the field, la^ Anaccommo^ 
boured, by negociating both with the Queea and the nobles, to t^pt^JT 
put an end to the quarrel without the eflFufiop of blood* He re- 
prefented to the confederates the Queen's inclinations towards peace, 
and her willingnefs to pardon the offences which they had commit* 
ted. Morton replied, with warmth, that they had taken- arms not 
againft the Queen, but againft the murderer of her hufband, and 
ff he were given up tojuftice, or baniflied from her prefence, Ihe 
fhould find them ready to yield the obedience which is due from 
fubjeds to their Soverefgn. Glencairn added, that they did not 
come to SL& pardon for any offence, but to punifh thofe who had 
offended. Such haughty anft^ers convinced the Ambaflador, that 
his mediation would be ineffefltuali and that their paffions were toa 
high to allow them to liften to any pacific propofitions, or to think 
of retreating after having proceeded fo far f. 

The Queen*^B army "was poff ed to advantage, on a rifing ground- 
The confederates advanced to the attack refolutely, but flbwly, and 
with the caution which was natural on that unhappy field. Heu 

* Gald. vol. il« 48, 49* f Keith, 4px.. 
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BookIV. troops were alarmed at their approach, and difcovered no Indlna- 

^ r — ' tion to fight. Mary endeavoured to animate them ; flie wept, &e 

threatened, fhe reproached them with cowardice j but all in vain. 
A few of Both weirs immediate attendants were eager for the en- 
counter ; the reft flood wavering and irrefolute, and fome began to 
Ileal out of the field. Bothwell attempted to infpirit them, by of- 
fering to decide the quarrel, and to vindicate his own innocence in 
fingle combat with any of his adverfaries. Kirkaldy of Grange, 
Murray of Tullibardin, and Lord Lindfay contended for the ho- 
nour of entering the lifts againft him. But this challenge proved 
to be a mere bravadc* Either the confcioufnefs of ^uilt deprived 
Bothwell of his wonted courage, or the Queen, by her authority, 
forbad the combat *• 

After the fyn^ptoms of fear difcovered by her followers, Ma- 
ry would hav« been inexcufable, had flxe hazarded a battle. To 
have retreated in the face of an enemy, who had already furrounded 
the hill on which £he flood, with part of their cavalry, was utterly 
impradicable. In this fituatioh, flie was under the cruel neceffity 
of putting herfelf into the hands of thofe fubjefts who had taken 
arms againft her. She demanded an interview with Kirkaldy, a 
brave and generous man, who commanded an advanced body of the 
cnemy^ He, with the confent, and in name of the leaders of the 
party, promifed that, on condition fhe would difmifs Bothwell 
from her prefence, and govern the kingdom by the advice of her 
nobles, they would honour and obey her as their Sovereign "|". 

Bothwell During this parley, Bothwell took his laft farewell of the 

obygcd to Ay. Qjje^n, and rode off the field with a few foUowers, This difmal 

reverfe happened exactly one month after that marriage, which 

^ Cald. vol. ii. 50. f Good.' v6l. ii. 164. Mel?. 165. 
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&ad coft him io maoy crimes to acannplUh, and which leaves (b Book IV. 
foul a ftain on Mary's memorji. ^1x67 ^ 

As fbon as Bothwell retired, Mary furrendered to Kirkaldy, who Mary furrcn. 
eortduded her toward the confederate army, the leaders of which nobiw. 
wceived her with much refpe^ ; and Morton, in their name, made 
ample profeffions of their future loyalty and obedience *. But Ihe 
was treated by the common foldiers with the utmoft infolence and 
indignity. As fhe marched along, they poured upon her all the 
opprobrious names, which are beftowedonly onthe loweft and moft 
infamous criminals. Wherever fhe turned her eyes, they held up' 
before her a ftandard, on which was painted the dead body of the 
late King, ftretched on the ground, and the young Prince kneeling: 
before it, and uttering thefe words, " Judge and revenge my caufe,> 
O Lord !** Mary turned with horror from fuch a fhocking fight. 
She began already to feel the wretched condition to which a captive 
Prince is reduced* She uttered the moft bitter complaints, fhe 
melted into tears, and could fcarce be kept from finking to the 
ground.^ The confederates carried her towards Edinburgh, and, in 
fjpite of many delays, and after looking with the fondnefs and cre- 
dulity natural to the unfortunate for fome extraordinary relief, fhe 
arrived there. The ftreets were covered with multitudes, whom 
zeal or curiofity had drawn together, to behold fuch an unufual 
fcene. The Queen, worn out with fatigue, covered with duft, 
and bedewed with tears, was expofed as a fpedacle to her own 
j[ubje£ts^ and kd to the Provoft*s houfe. Notwithftanding all her 
arguments and entreaties, the lame flandard was carried before her,> 
and the fame infults and reproaches repeated. A woman, young, 
beautiful, and in diftrefs, is naturally the obje^ of xompaflTion* 

^ Good. voL iu 165. 
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Boox IV. The comparifon of their prefent mifeiy with their former ^Icn- 
I c67 ^ouTj ufually foftens us in favour of illuftrious fuflFerers, But the 
people beheld the <ieplorable iituation of their Sovereign with in- 
fenfibility ; and fo ftrong was their perfuaiion of her guilt, and fo 
great the violence of thpr indignation, that the fufFerings of their 
Queen did not, in any degree, mitigate their refentment, or pro- 
cure her that fympathy, which is feldom denied to unfiartunate 
Princes *. 

^ Melvil^ i66. Buch. 364* 
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BOOK V, 



TH E confederate I/>rd8 had proceeded to fuch extremities, Book V, 
againft their Sovereign, that it now became almoft impof- ^ "^ "^ 
fible either for them to flop Ihort, or to purfue a courfe Deii^adons 
lefs violent. Many of the nobles had refufed to concur with them ^^*«n?Wct 

* coQceromg 

in their enterprize; others openly condemned it. A fmall circum- the Queen, 
ftance might abate that indignation with which the multitude were, 
at prefent, animated againft the Queen, and deprive them of tbat 
popular applaufe which was the chief foundation of their power. 
Thefe confiderations inclined fome of them to treat the Queen with 
great lenity. 

But, on the other hand, Mary*s aflPedion for Bothwell continued 
as violent as ever; fhe obftinately refufed to hearken to any pro- 
pofal for diflblving their marriage, and determined not to abandon 
a man, for whofe love fhe had already iacrificed fo much *. If they 
fliould allow her to recover the fupreme power, the firft exertion of 
it would be to recall Bothwell ; and they had reafon, both from his 

• Keith, 419,4^6, 449. Mclv. 167. Sec Append. N^ XXI. 
Vol. L B b b refentment, 
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Book V. refentment, from her conduA, and from their own, to exped tEe 
^ic-Qj^ fevereft effects of her vengeance.. Thefe confiderations furmounted 
every other motive ; and reckoning themfelves abfolved, by Mary's, 
incurable attachment to Bothwelli from the engagements^ which 
they had come under when flie yielded herfelf a Prifontr, they» 
They impri. 'without regarding the duty which they owed her as their Queen^, 
JLochievin, and without confulting the reft of the nobles, carried her next 
evening under a ftrong guard, to the caftle of Lochlevin, and figned 
a warrant to WilUam DougJa« the owner of it, to detain her as a 
prifoner. This caftle is fituated in a fmall ifland, in the middle of a 
lake. Douglas, to whom it belonged, was a near relation of Mor- 
ton's, and had married the Earl of Murray's mother. In this 
place, under ftrid cuftody^ with a few attendants, and fiibjeded 
to the infolts of a haughty woman, who boafted daily of bcii^ 
the lawful wife of Jiraes V. Mary fuffeted. all the rigour and 
mifcries of captivity *. 

Immediately after the Queen's imprifonment, die confederates 
were at the utmoft pains toftrengthen their party ; they entered inta 
new bonds of aflbciation ; they aflumed the title of Lords^ of the 
Secret Council^ and without any other right, arrogated to themfelves 
the whole regal authority. One of their firft ads of power was 
to fearch the city of Edinburgh for thofe who were concerned ia 
the murder of the King; This fliew of zeal gained reputation to 
themfelves, and threw an oblique refleftion on the Queen for her 
remiffnefs. Several fufpefted perfons were feized. Captain Blacks 
adder and three others were condenwied and executed. But no dis- 
covery of importance was made. If we believe fome hiftorians^ 
they were convidbed by fufficient evidence. If we give credit to 
others, their fentence was unjuft, and they denied, with their la(t 
breath, any knowledge o£ the crime, for which they fuffered "|^. 
* Keith, 403. Note (b). i Cald. vol ii. 53.. Crawf. Mem. 35. 
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An unexpeded accident, however, put into the hands of Mary's Book V. 
enemies what they deemed the fuUeft evidence of her guilt. Both- ^^67^ 
well having left, in the caftle of Edinburgh, a cafket, containing fe* 
veral fonnets and letters written with the Queen's own hand ; he now 
fent one of his confidents to bring to him this precious depofite. 
But as his meffenger returned, he was intercepted, and the callcet 
feized by Morton *. The contents of it were always produced by 
the party, as the moft ample juftification of their own condudl, 
and the moft unanfwerable proof of their not having loaded their 
Sovereign with the imputation of imaginary crimes t» 

But the confederates, notwithftanding their extraordinary fuc- Some of the 
cefs, were ftill far from being perfe£dy at eafe. That fo fmall a [^^ QoQtn.^^ 
part of the nobles fhould pretend to difpofe of the perfon of their 
Sovereign, or to affume the authority which belonged to her, with- 
out the concurrence of the reft, appeared to many of that body to 
be unprecedented and prefumptuous. Several of thefe were now 
affembled at Hamilton, in order to deliberate what courfe they 
fhould hold, in this difficult conjunfture. The confederates made 
fome attempts towards a coalition with them, but without eff^edh 
They employed the mediation of the Affembly of the Church, 
to draw them to a perfonal interview at Edinburgh, but with no 
better fuccefs. That party, however, though its numbers were 
formidable, and the power of its leaders gfeat, foon loft reputa- 
tion by the want of unanimity and vigour ; all its confultations eva- 
porated in murmurs and complaints, and no fcheme was concerted 
for obftruding the progrefs of the confederates J. 

There appeared fome profped of danger from another quarter. Elizabeth m.. 

This great revolution in Scotland had bee^ carried on without any bg'^J^jljl*^''*^ ^^^ 

aid from Elizabeth, and even without her knowledge §. And 

♦ Anderfon, vol. ii 92. Good. vol. ii. 90. 
f Sec Diflertalion at the end of the Appendix. J Kciih, 407. § Id. 415. 
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Rook V. though fhe was far from being difpleafed to fee the affairs of thaf 
^""TTzT^ kingdom embroiled, or a rival, whom fhe hated, reduced to dif- 
trefs ; fhe neither wifhed that it fhould be in the power of the one 
fadion entirely to fupprefs the other, nor could fhe view the fleps 
taken by the confederates without great offence. Notwithftanding 
the popular maxims by which fhe governed her own fubjefts, her 
notions of royal prerogative were very exalted. The confederate* 
had, in her opinion, encroached on the authority of their Sovereign^ 
which they had no right to controul, and had offered violence to 
her perfon, which it was their dirty to efleem facred; They had 
fet a dangerous example to other fubjeds, and Mary^s caufe be- 
came the common caufe of Princes *. If ever Elizabeth was in- 
fluenced with regard to the affairs of Scotland, by the feelings of 
her heart, rather than by the confiderations of interefl, it was on 
June 30. this occafion. She inflantly difpatched Throgmorton into Scotland, 
with powers to negociate both with the Queen, and with the conr- 
federates. In his inflruftions there appears a remarkable folicitude 
for Mary^s liberty, and evcafor her reputation f. And the choice 
of an Ambaffador fo devoted to the interefl of the Scottifh Queen, 
proves this folicitude to have been fmcere. But neither Elizabeth's 
friendfhip, nor Throgmorton's zeal, were of much avail to Mary. 
The confederates forefaw what would be the eff^ds of thefe good 
offices ; and that the Queen, elated by the profpedt of protedion, 
would rejedl with fcorn the overtures which they were about to 
make her. They, for that reafon, peremptorily denied Throgmor- 
ton accefs to their prifoner ;. and whatpropofitions he made to them^ 
on her behalf, they either refufed, or eluded X* 

Schemes of Mean while they deliberated with the utmofl anxiety, con- 

rnVnTbic^ ^^^^^^S ^^^ fettlement of the nation, and the future difpofal of 

the Queen's perfon. Elizabeth, obferving that Throgmorton made 

* Xcith, 412, 415. + Id. 411. t Id. 417, 427. 

no 
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no progrefs in his negociations with them, and that they would liften Book V, 
to none of his demands in Mary's favour, turned towards that party ^ -^~ "^ 
of the nobles who were aflembled at Hamilton, incited them to take 
arms in order to reftore their Queen to liberty, and promifed to af- 
fift them in fuch an attempt, to the utmofl: of her power*. But 
they difcovered no greater union or vigour than^ formerly^ and be- 
having like men who had given up all concern either for their 
Queen or their country, tamely allowed an inconfiderable part of 
their body, whether we confider it with refped to numbers, or to 
power^ to fettle the government of the kingdom, and to dlfpofe of 
the Queen^s perfon at pleafure. Many confultations were held, and 
various opinions arofe with regard to each of thefe. Some feemed 
defirous of adhering to the plan on which the confederacy was at 
firft formed ; and after punifhing the murderers, of the King, and 
diflblving the marriage with Bothwell ; after providing for the fafer 
ty of the young Prince, and the fecurity of the Proteftant religion; 
they propofed to rer-eftablifli the Queen, in the poffeffion of her 
legal authority.. The fuccefs with which, their arms had been ac- 
companied, infpired others with bolder and more defperate thoughts, 
and nothing lefs would fatisfy them than the trial, the condemnation 
and puniihment of the Queen herfelf, as the principal confpirator 
againft the life of her hufband and the fafety of her fonf : the 
former was Maitland'a fyftem, and breathed too much of a pacific 
and moderate fpirit,.to be agreeable to the temper or wifhes of the 

party; the latter was recommended by the clergy, and warmly 
adopted by many laics ; but the nobles durft not, or would not^ 

venture on fuch an unprecedented and audacious deed |.. 

• Sec Appendix, N» XXII. t Keith, 420, 412, 422, 582.. 

t The intention of putting the Queen to death. Teems to have been carried .on « 
by fome of her fubjc£b : at this time we often find Elizabeth boa&ing that Mary, 
owed her life to her interpofuion. Digge's Compl. Amb. 149 &c« See Appendix^. 
N^ XVIIL 
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Book V. Both parties agreed at laft upon a fcheme, neither fo moderate 

' ^ — ' as the one, nor fo daring as the other. Mary was to be pcrfuaded 

They oblige or forced to refign the Crown ; the young Prince was to be pro- 
JX^th? '"^ claimed King, and the Earl of Murray was to be appointed to 
government. gQvern the kingdom during his minority, with the name and autho- 
rity of Regent. With regard to the Queen's own perfon, nothing 
was determined. It feems to have been the intention of the con- 
federates, to keep her in perpetual imprifonment; but in order to 
intimidate herfelf, and to overawe her partizans, they ftill referved 
to themfelves the power of proceeding to more violent extremes. 

It was obvious to forefee difficulties in the execution of this 
plan. Mary was young, ambitious, high-fpirited, and accuftomed 
to command. To induce her to acknowledge her own incapacity 
for governing, to renounce the dignity and power which flie was 
born to enjoy, to become dependant on her own fubjeds, to con- 
fent to her own bondage, and to invert thofe perfons whom fhe 
confidered as the authors of all her calamities, vnih that honour and 
authority of which fhe herfelf was ftripped, were points hard to 
be gained. Thefe, however, the confederates attempted, and they 
did not want means to infure fuccefs, Mary had endured, for feverai 
weeks, all the hardfliips and terror of a prifon ; no profped of liberty 
appeared ; none of her fubjefts had either taken arms, or fo much 
.as folicited her relief*; no perfon in whom flie could confide was 
admitted into her prefence; even the AmbalTadors of the French 
King and Queen of England were refufed accefs to her. In this 
folitary ftate, without a counfellor or a friend, under the prefTure 
of diftrefs, and the apprehenfion of danger, it was natural for a 
woman to hearken almoft to any overtures. The confederates took 

* Keith, 425. 
8 advantage 
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advantageof her condition, and of her fears. They employed Lord Book V. 
JLindfay, the fierceft zealot in the party, to communicate their ^ — a^"^ 
fcheme to the Queen^ and to obtain her fubfcription to thofe papers, 
which were neceffary for rendering it efFedual. He executed his 
commiffion with harflinefs and brutality. Certain death was be- 
fore Mary^s eyes, if (he refufed to comply with his demands. At 
the fame time, fhe was informed by Sir Robert Melvil, in name 
of Athol, Maitland, and Kirkaldy, the perfons among the confe- 
derates who were moft attentive to her intereft, that a refignation 
extorted by fear, and granted during her imprifonment, was void in 
law, and might be revoked fo foon as flie recovered liberty. Throg- 
morton^ by a note which he found means to convey to her, fug-^ 
gefted the fame thing*. Deference to their opinion, as well as 
concern for her own fafety, obliged her to yield to every thing which 
was required, and to fign all the papers which Lindfay prefented 
to her^ By one of tfaefe, ihc refigncd the Grown, renounced all 
fiiare in the government of the kingdom^ and confented to the 
coronation of the young King. By another, flie appointed the July 24^. 
Earl of Murray Regent, and conferred upon him all the powers 
and privileges of that hi^ office. By a third, fhe fubftituted 
jbme other noWenaan in Murray's place, if he fhould refufe the 
£k>aour which was dcfign^ for him. Mary, when (he fubfcribed 
thefe deeds, was bathed in tears ; and while fhe gave away, as it , 
were, with her own hands, the fceptre which Ihe bad fvvayed fo 
long, fhe felt a pang of grief and indignation, one of the fcvereft, . 
perhaps, which can touch the human heart f. 

The confederates endeavoured to give this refignation all the jamcsvr;. 
weight and validity ia their power, by proceeding without delay to Mu7r7**;Hof 



* Keith, 425. Note (b}. Mclv. 169, f Ibid. 430, Crawf. Mem, 38. 

crown 



fcn Regent. 
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Book V, crown the young Prince. The cerempny was performed at Stirlmg, 

^jV67^ ^^ *^^ ^9^^ ^^ J^^y> ^^*^ much folemnity, in prefence of all the 
nobles of the party, a confidcrable number of leffer Barons, and a 
great aflembly of the people* From that time, all public writs were 
iflued, and the government caxried on, in name of James VI ♦. 

TJo revolution To great was ever effeded with more eafe, or by 
means fo unequal to the end. In a warlike age, and in lefs time 
•than two months, a part of the nobles, who neither poflefled the 
chief power, nor the greatcft wealth in the.nation, and who never 
'brought 3000 -men into the field, feized, imprifoned, and de- 
throned their Queen, and without fhedding a fingle drop of blood, 
fet her fon, an infant of a year old, on the throne. 

Rcafomngs of DuRiNG this rapid progrefs of the confederates, the eyes of all 
the nation were turned on them, with aftonifhment; and. various 
and contradiftory opinions were formed, concerning the extraordi- 
nary fteps which they had taken. 

Even under the ariftocratical form of government, which pre- 
vails in Scotland, feid the favourers of the Queen, and notwith- 
ftanding the exorbitant privileges of the nobles, the prince pofleflcs 
confiderable power, and his perfon is treated with great veneration. 
No encroachment fhould be made on the former, and no injury of- 
fered to the latter, but in cafes where the liberty and happinefs of 
the nation cannot be fecured by any other means. Such cafes fel- 
dom exift, and it belongs not to any part, but to the whole, or at 
leaft to a majority of the fociety, to judge of their cxiftence. By 
what adioH could it be pretended, that Mary had invaded the rights 

• Keith, 437. 

or 
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or property of her fobjeaa, or what fchcme had (he formed againft Book V, 
the liberty and cc^ftitution df the kingdom ? Were fear8> and fuf- ^^T^aIT^ 
picions, and furmiieS) enough to jufUfy the imprifoning, and the 
depofing a Queen, to whom the Crown defcended from fo long 
a race of Monarchs? The principal author of whatever was 
reckoned culpable in her condud, was now driven from her 
prefence. The murderers of the King might have been brought 
to condign punifhment, the fafety of the Prince have been fecured, 
and the Proteftant religion have been eftablifhed, without wreil- 
ing the fceptre out of her hands, or condemning her to perpe- 
tual imprifbnment. Whatever right a free Parliament might 
have had to proceed to fuch a rigorous conclufion, or whatever 
name its determinaitions might have merited, a fentence of thi$ 
nature, pafTed by a few nobles, without acknowledging or con- 
fulting the reft of the nation, muft be deemed a rebellion againft 
the government, and a confpiracy againft the perfon of their So- 
vereign* 

Th e partizans of the confederates reafoned very diflFerently, *Tis 
evident, faid they, That Mary either previoufly gave confent to the 
Kong's murder, or did afterwards approve of that horrid adion. 
Her attachment to Bothwell, the power and honours with which 
flbe loaded him, the manner in which (he fuffered his trial to be 
carried on, and the indecent fpeed with which fhe married a man, 
ftained with fo many crimes, raife ftrong fufpicions of the former, 
and put the latter beyond all doubt. To have fuffered the fupreme 
power to continue in the hands of an ambitious man, capable of 
the moft atrocious and defperate adions, would have been difgrace- 
ful to the nation, diflionourable to the Queen, and dangerous to 
the Prince. Recourfe was, therefore, had to arms* The Q^een 

Vol. L C c c had 
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Book V. . had been compelled to abandon a hufband, fo unworthy of herfelf, 
"^i^&T^ ®^^ ^^^ aflFedion toward him ftill continuing unabated, her in- 
dignation againft the authors of this feparation being vifible, and 
often expreffed in the ftrongeft terms ; they, by reftoring her to her 
ancient authority, would have armed . her with power to deftroy 
themfelves, have enabled her to recall Bothwell, and have afforded 
her an opportunity of purfuing fchemes fatal to the nation, with 
greater eagerncfs, and with more fuccefs. Nothing, therefore, re- 
mained, but by one bold adion to deliver themfelves and their coun- 
try from all future fears. The expedient they had chofen was no 
lefs refpedful to the royal blood, than neceffary for the public fafety. 
While one Prince was fet afide as incapable of governing, the 
Crown was placed on his head, who was the undoubted reprefen- 
tative of their ancient Kings, 

Whatever opinion pofterity may form on comparing the ar- 
guments of the two contending parties, whatever fentiments we 
may entertain concerning the juftice or neceffity of that courfe 
which the confederates held, it cannot be denied that their condudl, 
fo far as regarded themfelves, was extremely prudent. Other expe* 
dients lefs rigorous towards Mary might have been found for fet- 
ling tlie nation ; but, after the injuries they had already offered the 
Queen, there was none fo effectual for fecuring their own fafety, or 
perpetuating their own power. 

To a great part of the nation, the condud of the confederate? 
appeared not only wife, but juft. The King's acceflion to the 
throne was every-where proclaimed, and his authority fubmitted 
to without oppofition. And though feveral of the nobles were fKU 
affembled at Hamilton, and feemed to be entering into fome com- 
bination againft his government, an affociation for fupporting it was 

formed. 
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formedy and figned by fo many perfons of power and inflaence Book V. 
throughout the nation, as entirely difcouraged the attempt*. ^1^67^ 

The return of the Earl of Murray, about this time, added Murray 
ftrength to the party, and gave it a regular and finilhed form, gomomcnt. 
Soon after the murder of the King, this nobleman had retired into 
France, upon what pretence hiftorians do not mention. During 
his refidence there, he had held a clofe correfpondence with the 
chiefs of the confederacy, and, at their defire, he now returned. 
He feemed, at firft, unwilling to accept the office of Regent. This 
hefitation cannot be afcribed to the fcmples either of diffidence, or 
of duty, ' Murray wanted neither abilities to entitle him, nor am- 
bition to afpire to this high dignity. He had received the firft 
accounts of his promotion with the utmoft fatisfadion ; but by 
appearing to continue for fome days in fufpence, he gained time 
to view with attention the ground on which he was to adl ; to 
balance the ftrength and refources of the two contending fadions, . 
and to examine whether the foundation on which his future fame 
and fuccefs muft reft, were found and firm. 

Before he delared his final refolution, he waited on Mary at 
Lochlevin. This vifit, to a fifter, and a Queen, in a prifon, from 
which he had neither any intention to relieve her, nor to mitigate 
the rigour of her confinement, may be mentioned among the cir- 
cumftances, which difcover the great want of delicacy and refine- 
ment in that age. Murray, who was naturally rough and uncourtly 
in his manner f, expoftulated fo warmly with the Queen concern- 
ing her paft condudl, and "charged her faults fo home upon her, 
that Mary, who had flattered herfelf with more gentle and bro- 

• Anderf. vol. Ji. 231. f Keith, 96. 
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Book V. therly treatment from him, melted into tears, and abandoned her- 
felf entirely to defpair*. This interview, from which Murray 
could reap no political advantage, and wherein he difcovered a 
fpirit fo fevere and unrelenting, may be reckoned among the moll 
bitter circumftances in Mary's life, and certainly oae of the moft 
unjuftifiable in his conduft. 



Augoft 22, 



FateofBoth- 
wdl. 



Soon after his return from Lochlevin, Murray accepted the office 
of Regent, and began to ad in that charader without oppolition^ 

Amidst (6 many great and uncKpeded events, the fate of Both- 
well, the chief caufe of them all, hath been almoft forgotten. Af- 
ter his flight from the confedeiUtes, he lurked for fcnne time among 
his vafials in the neighbourhood of Dunbar. 3ut finding it impof^ 
(ible for him to make head, in that country, againft his enemies, or 
even to iecure himfelf from their purfuit, he fled for ihelter to hia> 
kinfman the Bifhop of Murray ; and when he, overawed by the 
confederates, was obliged to abandon him, he retired to the Ork- 
ney ifles. Hunted from place to place, deferted by his friends^ 
and accompanied by a few retainers, as defperate as himfelf, he fuf^ 
fered at once the miieries of infamy, and of want. His indigence 
forced him upon a courfe which added to his infamy. He armed 
a few fmall fhips, which had accompanied him from Dunbar, and 
attacking every veflel which fell in his way, endeavoured to procure 
fubfiftence for himfelf and his followers by piracy. Kirkaldy and 
Murray of Tullibardin were fent out againfl him by the confede* 
rates ; and furprifing him while he rode at anchor, fcattered his 
fmall fleet, took a part of it, and obliged him to^fly with a fingle 
fhip towards Norway. On that coafl he fell in with a veflel richly 
laden, and immediately attacked it ; the Norwegians failed with 



• Kcitb, 445, 446. 
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anned boats to its affiftaocei aod after a defperate fight, BotHvreU Book V*. 
«id all his crew were tak^ prifboetv. His name and quality were 'ri^ ^ 
both unknown, and he was treated at firft with sdl the indignity 
and rigour, which the odious crime of piracy merited. His real 
character was fooa difcovered ; and though it faved him from the^ 
infamous death to which his afibciates were condemned^ it could 
neither procure him> liberty^ nor mitigate the hardOiips of his 
imprifonment. He languiihed ten years in thi$ unhappy condi**- 
tion ; melancholy and defpair deprived him of reafon, and at laft: 
fie ended hisdays^ unpitied by his countrymen, and unaffifted by 
firangen *• Few men ever atcompiiihed their ambitious projeds > 
by worfe means, or reaped from them lefs fatisfadion; The early 
part of his life was reftlefs and enterprifihg, full of danger and of/ 
viciffitudeSi His enjoyment of the grandeur, to which he attained^ 
by fo many crimes^ was extremdy ihort; imbitteredby muchi 
anxiety, and difquieted by many fears^ In his latter years, he: 
fuffered the.moft intolerable calamities, to which the wretched are: 
fiibjed, and from which perfbns who have moved in fo high sa 
iphere are commonly exempted^^ 

The good effeSs of Murray's aeceffion to the regency were Sacccf$ of tht 
quickly felt. The party forming for the Queen was weak, irre-* mloSrauonr- 
iblute, and difunited; and no foonerwas the government of the 
kingdom in the hands of a man fo remarkable both for his abili- 
ties and popularity, than the nobles of whom it was compofed loft 
all hopes of gaining ground^ and began to treat feparately with the : 
Regent, So many of them were brought to acknowledge the King's 
authority, that fcarce any appearance of oppofition to the eftablilhed i 
government was left in the kingdom. Had they adhered to the: ^ 

7 Qjieen 
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Book V. Queen with any firmnefs, it is probable, from Elizabeth's difpofi- 
tion at that time, that fhe would have afforded them fuch ailifl- 
ance as might have enabled them to face their enemies in the fidd. 
But there appeared fo little vigour or harmony in their councils, 
that fhe was difcouraged from e^ufing their caufe, and the Re- 
gent, taking advantage of their fituation, obliged them to fubmit to 
hi3 government, without granting any terms, either to themfelves, 
or to the Queen *• 

The Regent was no lefs fuccefsful in his attempt, to get into his 
hands the places of ftrength in the kingdom. Balfour, the deputy 
governor, furrendered the caftle of Edinburgh; and as the reward 
of his treachery, in deferting Both well his patron, obtained terras 
of great advantage to himfelf. The governor of Dunbar, who dif- 
covered more fidelity, was foon forced to capitulate ; fome other 
fmall forts furrendered without refiftance. 

A Parliament. Th IS face of tranquillity in the nation encouraged the Regent to 
call a meeting of Parliament Nothing was wanting to confirm the 
King's authority, and the proceedings of the confederates, except 
the approbation of this fupreme court j and after the fuccefs which 
had attended all their meafures there could be little doubt of ob- 
taining it. The numbers that reforted to an Affembly, which was 
called to deliberate on matters of fo much importance, were great. 
The meeting was opened with the utmoft folemnity, and all its ads 
paffed with much unanimity. Many, however, of the Lords who 
had difcovered the warmed attachment to the Queen were prefent : 
but they had made their peace with the Regent. Argyll, Huntly, 
and Herreis acknowledged, openly, in Parliament, that their beha- 

• Kchh, 447, 450, 463. 
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Ttbur tbwardd the King had been undutiful and criminal ♦; Their Book Y. 
compliance, in this manner, with the meafures of the Rcgent^s ^ t^^7^ 
party, waa either the condition on which they were admitted into 
favour, or intended as a proof of the fincerity of their reconcile.- 
ment. 

The Parliament granted every thing the confederates could de- Con^rms the 
mand, either for the fafety of their own perfons, or the fecurity of of^Vc^fc* 
that form of government which they had eftablifhed in the kingr **^^^"* 
dom, Mary V refignation of the Crown was accepted, and declared 
to be valid. The King's authority, and Murray's ele(flion, were 
recognized, and confirmed. The imprifoning the Queen, and all 
the other proceedings of the confederates, were pronounced lawfuL 
The letters which Mary had written to Bothwell were produced, 
and (he was declared to be acceflbry to the murder of the King f. 
At the fame time, alLthe ads of Parliament J 560, in favour of the 
Proteftant religion, were publickly ratified ; new ftatutes to the fame 
purpofe wcr£ cnaded. And nothing that could contribute to root 
out the remains of Popery, or to encourage the growth of the Re- 
formation, was neglected. 

It is obfervable, however, that the fame parfimonious fpirit pre** 
vailed in this Parliament, as in that of 1560, The Proteftant clergy, 
notwithftanding many difcouragements, and their extreme poverty, 
had, for feven years, performed all religious offices in the kingr 
dom. The expedients fallen upon for their fubfiftance had hi- 
therto proved inefFedual, or were intended to be fo. But, not- 
withftanding their known indigence, and the warm remonftrances 
of the aflembly of the church, which met this year, the Parliament, 

• Andcrf. vol. iv. 153. Sec Append. N* XXIII. 
f Good. vol..ii, 66. Andcrf. vol. ii. 206. . 
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Book'V. did nothing more for their relief, than prcfcfibe fome new regit- 
^ic6^~' lations concerning the payment of tfie thirds of benefices, ■which 

did not produce any eonfideraWe change in the fituation of the 

clergy. 

1568. A FEW days after the diffolution of Parliament, four of BoA- 

^"^^* cell's dependants wcxe convidcd of being guilty of the King's 
imurder, and fuffered death as traitors. Their confeffions brought 
•to light many drcumftances relative to the manner of committing 
tthat barbarous crime; but they were perfons of a low rank, 
rand 'feem not to have been admitted into the feorets of the coih* 
fpiracy *. 

Notwithstanding the univerfal fubmiinon to the Regent's 
authority, there ftill abounded in the kingdom many fecret murmurs 
and cabals. The partizans of the houfe of Hamilton reckoned Mur- 
ray's promotion an injury to the Duke of Chatelherault» who» as firft 
Prince of the blood, had, in their opinion, an undoubted right to be 
Regent. The length and rigour of Mary's fufFerings began to move 
many to commiferate her cafe. All who leaned to the smcient opi- 
nions in religion dreaded the effeds of Murray's zeal. And he, tho* 
his abilities were great, did not poffcfs the talents requifiteforfooth* 
ing the rage or removing the jealoufies of the different fadions. By 
inflnuation, or addrefs, he might have gained or foftened manyt 
who had oppofed him ; but he vns a ftranger to thefe gentle arts. 
His virtues were fevere ; and his deportment towards his equals, 
cfpecially after his elevation to the regency, diftant and haughty. 
This behaviour offended fome of the nobles, and alarmed others. The 
Queen's fadion, which had been fo eafily difperied, began again to 

^ AnderC voL ii. 165* 
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gether, and to unite, and was fecrctly favoured by fomc who had Book V. 
hitherto zealoufly concurred with the confederates *. ^i768*^ 

Such was the favourable difpofition of the nation towards the Miry efciptt 
Queen, when Ihe recovered her liberty, in a manner no lefs fur- icvin. 
prizing to her friends, than unexpedled by her enemies. Several 
attempts had been made to procure her an opportunity of efcaping, 
which fome unforefeen accident, or the vigilance of her keepers^ 
had hitherto difappointed. At laft, Mary employed all her art to 
gain George Douglas her keeper's brother, a youth of eighteen. As 
her manners were naturally affable and infinuating, fhe treated him 
with the moil flattering diftinAion ; fhe even allowed him to en- 
tertain the moft ambitious hopes, by letting fall fome exprefOonSt 
as if ihe would chufe him for her hufband f. At his age, and in 
fuch circumflances, it wa^ impoflible to refifl fuch a temptation. 
He yielded, and drew others into the plot. On Sunday the 2d of 
May, while his brother fat at fupper, and the reft of the family 
were retired to their devotions, one of his accomplices found means 
to fteal the keys out of his brother's chamber, and opening the 
gates to the Qgecn and one of her maids, locked them behind her, 
and then threw the keys into the lake* Mary ran with precipita- 
tion to the boat which was prepared for her, and on reaching the 
ihore, was received with the utmoft joy, by Douglas, Lord Seaton, 
and Sir James Hamilton, who, with a few attendants, waited for 
her. She inftantly mounted on horfeback, and rode full fpeed 
towards Niddrie, Lord Seaton's feat in Wefl-Lothian. She arrived 
there that night, without being purfued, or interrupted. After 
halting thre^ hours, fhe fet out for Hamilton ; and travelling at 
the fame pace, ihe reached it next morning. 

* Melv. 179. t Eutb, 469. 
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Book V. On the firft news of Mary's efcapc, her friends, whom, in their 
ic6^ ' prefent difpofition, a much fmaller accident would have rouzed, 
Arrives at ran to arms. In a few days, her court was filled with a great 
and riifes'a and fplcndid train of nobles, accompanied by fuch numbers of fol- 
zrmy. lowers, as formed an army of abore 6000 ftrong. In their prefence, 

fhe declared that the resignation of the Crown, and other deeds 
. flie had figned during her imprifonrnqnt, were extorted from her 
by fear. Sir Robert Melvil confirmed her declaration ; and on that» 
as well as on other accounts, a council of the nobles and chief men 
of her party pronounced all tbefe tranfadions void and illegal. At 
May S, the fame time, an aflbciation was formed for the defence of Kcr per- 

fon and authority, and fubfcribed by nine Earls, nine Bifhops, eigh- 
teen Lords, and many gentlemen of diftitwflion*. Among them» 
we find feveral who had been prefent in the laft Parliament, and 
who had figned the counter-aflbciation in defence of the King's 
government ; but fuch fudden changes were then fo common, as 
to be no matter of reproach. 

Confternation At the time when the Queen made her cfcepe, the Regent was 
gent's adhc. ^^ Glafgow, holding a court of juftice. An event fo contrary to 
their expedations, and fo fatal to their fchemes, gave a great Ihock 
to his adherents. Many of them appeared wavering and irrefolute; 
others began to carry on private negociations with the Queen ; and 
fome openly revolted to her fide. In fo difiicult a jun^flure, where 
his own fame, and the being of the party depended on his choice^ 
the Regent*s moft faithful affociates were divided in opinion. Some 
advifed him to retire, without lofs of time, to Stirling. The Queen a 
army was already ftrong, and only eight miles diftant; the adjacent 
country was full of the friends and dependants of the houfe of Ha- 

• Keith, 47S. 
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milton, and other Lords of the Queen's fadion; Glafgow was a Book V. 
large and unfortified town; his own train confided of no greater ir68. 
number than was ufual in times of peace; all thefe reafons pleaded 
for a retreat. But on the other hand, arguments were urged of no 
inconfiderable weight. The citizens of Glafgow were well affedt- 
cd to the caufe ; the vaffals of Glencairn, Lennox, and Semple 
lay near at hand, and were both numerous, and full of zeal ; fuc- 
cours might arrive from other parts of the kingdom in a few days; 
in war, fuccefs depends upon reputation, as much as upon num- 
bers ; reputation i^ gained, or loft, by the firft ftep one takes ; in 
his circumftances^ a retreat would be attended with all the igno- 
miny of a flight, and would at onte difpirit his friends, and infpire His prudent 
his ^enemies with bc^nefs. In fuck dangerous exigencies as this, 
the fuperiority of Murray's genius appeared, and enabled him both 
to chufe with wisdom, and to ad: with vigour. He declared againft 
retreating, and fixed his head-quarters at Glafgow. And while he 
amufed the Queen for fome days, i>y pretending to hearken to fome 
overtures, which fhe made for accommodating their differences, 
he was employed, with the utmoft induftry, in drawing together his 
adherents, from differcat pai'ts of the kingdom. He was foon in 
a condition to take the field ; and though far inferior to the enemy 
in number, he confided fo much in the valour of his troops, and 
the experience of his officers, that he broke oflF the negociation, 
and determined to hazard a battle *. 

At the fame time, the Queen's generals had commanded her May 13, 
army to move. Their intention was, to condudl her to Dumbar- 
ton caftle, a place of great ftrength, which the Regent had not 
ieen able to wreft out of tiie hands of Lord Fleming the governor ; 

* Buchanan, 369. 
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but if the enemy (hould endeavour to interrupt their march, they 
refolved not to decline an engagement. In Mary's fituatioDt no 
refolution could be more imprudent^ A part only of her forces was 
aflembled. Huntly, Ogilvie, and the northern clans were foon 
expf died ; her fufFerings had removed, or diminifhed the preju* 
dices of many among her fubje£ls ; the addrefs with which fhe 
furmounted the dangers that obftruded her efcape, dazzled and 
interefted the people ; the fudden confluence of fo many nobles 
added luftre to her caufe; fhe might afluredly depend on the 
friendftiip and countenance of France ; ihe had reafon to expe<2 
the protedlion of England ; her enemies could not poffibly look 
for fupport from that quarter. She had much to hope from pur- 
fuing flow and cautious meafures; they had every thing to fear. 

But Mary, whofe hopes were naturally fanguine, and her paf- 
fions impetuous, was fo elevated by her fudden tranfltion from the 
depth of diftrefs, to fuch an unufual appearance of profperity, that 
ftie never doubted of fuccefs. Her army, which was almoft double 
to the enemy in numbert conflfted chiefly of the Hamiltohs, and 
their dependants. Of thefe the Archbifliop of St. Andrew's had 
the chief direction, and hoped, by a victory, not only to crufli 
Murray, the ancient enemy of his houfe^ but to get the perfon of 
the Queen into his hands, and to oblige her, either to marry one 
of the Duke's fons, or at leaft to commit the chief diredion of 
her affairs to himfelf. His ambition proved fatal to the Queeut 
to himfelf, and to his family*. 

Battle of Mary*s impruden e, in refolving to fight, was not greater 

Laugfiic.. ji^^jj ji^g jii condua of her generals in the battle. Between the 

^ Aaderfoo, rol. iv« 32. Mclvil, i8i. 
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two armleS} and on the road towards Dumbarton} there was an Book V. 
eminence called Langfide-Hill. This the Regent had the precau- 
tion to feize, and pofted his troops in a fmall village) and among 
fome gardens and inclofures adjacent. In this advantageous (itua- 
tion he waited the approach of the enemy, whofe fuperiority in 
cavalry could be of no benefit to them, on fuch broken ground. 
The Hamiltons, who compofed the van-rguard, ran fo eagerly to the 
attack, that they put themfelves out of breath, and left the main 
battle far behind. The encounter of the fpearmen was fierce and 
defperate ; but as the forces of the Hamiltons were expofed, on 
the one flank, to a continued fire from a body of mufqueteers, at- 
tacked on the other by the Regent's moft choice troops, and not 
fupported by the reft of the Queen's army, they were foon ob- The Qaccn's 
liged to give ground, and the rout immediately became univerfal. featcd. 
Few victories, in a civil war, and among a barbarous people, have 
been purfued with lefs violence, or attended with lefs bloodflied. 
Three hundred fell in the field ; in the flight fcarce any were 
killed. The Regent and his principal ofiicers rode about, befeech- 
ing the foldiers to Ipare their countrymen. The number of pri- 
foners was great, and among them many perfons of diftindion. 
The Regent marched back to Glafgow, and returned public thanks 
to God for this great, and, on his fide, almoft bloodlefs victory *. 

During the engagement, Mary flood on a hiJl, at no great dif- Her flight, 
tance, and beheld all that pafled in the field, with fuch emotions 
of mind as are not eafily defcribed. When flie faw the army, which 
was her laft hope, thrown into irretrievable confufion, her fpirit, 
which all her paft misfortunes had not been able entirely to fubdue, 

• Kciih, 477^ 
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Book V. funk altogether. In the utmoft confternation, flie began her flight, 
I q68 ^^^ ^^ lively were her impreffions of fear, that fhe never clofed her 
eyes till (he reached the abbey of Dundrenan in Galloway, full fixty 
Scottifh miles from the place of battle *. 

These revolutions in Mary's fortune had been no lefs rapid, 
than fingular. In the fliort fpace of eleven days, fhe had been a 
prifoner at the mercy of her moft inveterate enemies; fhe had feen 
a powerful army under her command, and a numerous train of 
nobles at her devotion ; and now fhe was obliged to fly, in the ut- 
moft danger of her life, and to lurk, with a few attendants, in a 
corner of her kingdom. Not thinking herielf fafe, even in that 
retreat ; her fears impelled her to an adtion, the moft unadvifed, 
as well as the moft unfortunate in her whole life. This was her 
retiring into England, a ftep, which, on many accounts, ought to 
have appeared to her rafh and dangerous, 

Refoives on BEFORE Mary's arrival in Scotland, mutual diftruft and jealou- 

EflgUnd" fies had arifen between her and Elizabeth. All their fubfequent 
tranfadions had contributed to exafperate and inflame thefe paf- 
fions. She had endeavoured, by fecret negociations and intrigues, 
to difturb the tranquillity of Elizabeth's government, and to ad- 
vance her own pretenfions to the Englifh Crown. Elizabeth, who 
poflefled greater power, and ai^ed with Icfs referve, had openly fup- 
ported Mary's rebellious fubjedts, and fomented all the diflenfions 
and troubles in which her reign had been involved. The max- 
ims of policy ftill authorized that Queen to purfue the fame courfe; 
as by keeping Scotland in confufion, fhe efFedually fecured the peace 
of her own kingdom. The Regent, after his vidory, had marched 

• Keith, 481. 
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to Edinburgh^ and not knowing what courfe the Queen had taken, Book V» 
it was feveral days before he thought of purfuiilg her *. She might "^Ths* 
have been concealed in that retired corner, among fubjetls devoted 
to her intereft> till her party, which was difperfed, rather than 
broken, by the late defeat, (hould gather fuch ftrength, that fhe 
could again appear with fafety at their head. There was not 'any 
danger^ which (he ought not to have run, rather than throw her- 
fclf into the hands of an enemy, from whom fhe had already 
fuffered fo many injuries, and who. was prompted both by incli- 
nation, and by intereft, to renew them. 

But, on the other hand, during Mary's confinement, Elizabeth 
had declared againft the proceedings of her fubjefts, and folicited 
for her liberty, with a warmth which had all the appearance of 
iincerity. She had invited her to take refuge in England, and had 
promifed to meet her in perfon, and to give her fuch a reception 
as was due to a Queen, and an ally f* Whatever apprehenfion 
Elizabeth might entertain of Mary's defigns, while fhe had power 
in her hands, fhe was, at prefent, the objed, not of fear, but of 
pity; and to take advantage of her fituation, would be both un- 
generous and inhumaft. The horrors of a prifon were frefh in 
Mary's memory, and if (he fhould fall a fecond time into the hands 
of her fubje<5s, there was no injury to which the prefumption of 
fuccefs might not embolden them to proceed. To attempt efcaping 
into France, was dangerous; and,' in her fituation, almoft impof- 
fible; nor could (he bear the thoughts of appearing as an exile, 
and a fugitive, in that kingdom, where fhe had once enjoyed all the 
fplendor of a Queen, England remained her only afylura ; and, in 
fpite of the intrcaties of Lord Herreis, Fleming, and her other 

* Crawf. Mim. 59* t Camd. 489. Aaderf. vol. iv. 99. 120. Murdin, 369* 
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Book V. attendants, who conjured her, even on their knees, not to con- 
^ic68^ ^^^ ^^ Elizabeth's promifes or generofity, her infatuation was 

invincible, and (he refolved to fly thither. Herreis, by her com- 
Hcr reception mand, wrote to Lowther the deputy-governor of Carlifle, to know 

what reception he would give her ; and, before his anfwer could 

return, her fear and impatience were fo great, that (he got into a 
May i6. n(her-boat, and with about twenty attendants, landed at AVirk* 

ington in Cumberland, and thence (he was conduced with many 

marks of refped to Carlifle *. 

EKzabeth de« So foon as Mary arrived in England, (he wrote a long letter to 
<^iiing the ' the Queen, reprefenting, in the ftrongeft terms^ the injuries which 
trcaiinghcn ^^ ^^^ fuff^crcd from her own fubjeds, and imploring that pity 
and afliflance which her prefent fltuation demanded f. An event 
fo extraordinary, and the condudl which might be proper in con* 
fequence of it, drew the attention, and employed the thoughts of 
Elizabeth and her council. If their deliberations had been influ« 
enced byconfiderations of juftice or generofity alone, they would not 
have found them long or intricate. A Queen, vanquKhed by her 
own fubjeds, and threatened by them with the lofs of her liberty, 
or of her life, had fled from their violence, and thrown herfelf into 
the arms of her neareft neighbour and ally, from whom (he had 
received repeated aflurances of friend(hip and protedion. Thefe 
circumilances entitled her to refpedt and to compaflion, and re- 
quired that (he (hould either be reftored to her own kingdom, or 
at leaft be left at full liberty to feek aid from any other quarter. 
But with Elizabeth and her counfellors, the queftion was nott 
what was moft juft or generous, but what was moft beneficial to 
herfelf, and to the Engliih nation. Three different refolutions might 

^ Keith, 483. AoderiM, toI. iv. 2. f U. 19. 
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have been taken, with regard to the Queen of Scots. To re-inftate Book V. 

her in her throne, was one; to allow her to retire into France, '^ 7^ 

was another ; to detain her in England, was a third. Each of 
thefe drew confequences after it, of the utmoft importance, which 
were examined, as appears from papers ftill extant*, with that mi- 
nute accuracy, which Elizabeth's Minifters employed in all their 
confultations upon aflPairs of moment. 

To reftore Mary to the full exercifc of the royal authority in 
Scotland, they obferved, would render her more powerful than 
ever. The nobles who were moft firmly attached to the Englifli 
intereft, would quickly feel the utmoft weight of her refentment. 
And as the gratitude of Princes is feldom ftrong or lafting, regard 
. to her own intereft might foon eflPacc the memory of her obliga- 
tions to Elizabeth, and prompt her to renew the alliance of the 
Scottifh nation with France, and revive her own pretenfions to the 
Englifh Crown. Nor was it poffiblc to fetter and circumfcribe the 
Scottifli Queen, by any conditions that would prevent thefe dan- 
gers. Her party in Scotland was numerous and powerful. Her 
return, even without any fupport from England, would infpire her 
friends with new zeal and courage j a fingle vidory might give them 
the fuperiority, which they had loft by a fingle defeat, and render 
Mary a more formidable rival than ever to Elizabeth. 

The dangers arifing from fuffering Mary to retire into France, 
were no lefs obvious. The French King could not refufe his af- 
fiftance towards reftoring his fifter and ally to her throne. Eliza- 
beth would, once more, fee a foreign army in the ifland, over- 
awing the Scots, and ready to enter her kingdom j and if the com- 

• Anderf. vol. iv. 34, 99, 102. 
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motions In France, on account of religion, were fettled, the Princes 
of Lorraln might refume their ambitious projeds, and the united 
forces of France and Scptland might invade England, where it is 
weaken and mod defencelefs* 

Rcfoivcs to Nothing therefore remained but to detain her in England; and 
^ngiancT ' *o permit her either to live at liberty there, or to confine her in a 
prifon. The former was a dangerous experiment. Her court would 
become a place of refbrt to all the Roman Catholics, to the difaflPed- 
ed, and to the lovers of innovation. Though Elizabeth affeded to 
reprefcnt Mary's pretenfions to the Englifli Crown as altogether ex- 
travagant and ill-founded, fiie was not ignorant that they did not 
appear in that light to the nation, and that many thought them 
preferable^ven to her own title. If the adivity of her emiffaries 
had gained her fo many abettors, her own perfonal influence was 
much more to be dreaded; her beauty, her addrefs, her fufferings, 
by the admiration and' pity which they would excite, could not 
fail of making many converts taher party *; 

'TwAS ihdfeed to be appreliendfedi that the treating Mary as a 
prifoner would excite univerfal indignation againft Elizabeth, and 
that by this unexampled feverity towards a Queen, who implored*, 
and to whom fhe had promifed her protection, fhewould forfeit the 
praife of juftice and humanity, which was hitherto due to her ad— 
mmiftration. But the Englifli Monarchs were often fo folkitous to - 
fecure their kingdom againft the Scots^ as to be little fcrupulous 
about the means which they employed for that purpofe. Henry IV. 
liad feized the heir of the Grown of Scotland, who was forced, by. 

* Amlcrf. vol. if. 56, 60. 
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the violence of a ftorm, to take refuge in one of the ports of his Book V, 
kingdom j and in <:ontempt of the rights of hofpitality, without ^ .^'^ 
regarding his tender age, or the tears and intreaties of his father, 
detahied him a prifoner for many years'. This adion, though de- 
tefted by poftcrity, Elizabeth refolved now to imitate. Her virtue 
was not more proof than Henry's had been, againft the temptations 
of intereft ; and the poffeflion of a prefent advantage was preferred 
to the profped of future fame. The fatisfadion which fhe felt in 
mortifying a rival, whofe beauty and accomplifliments fhe envied, 
had, perhaps, no lefs influence than political confiderations, in 
bringing her to this refolution. But, at the fame time, in order to 
fcreen herfelf from the cenfure which this condud merited, and to 
make her treatment of the Scottifti Queen look like the effedt of ne- 
ceflSty, rather than of choice, fhe determined to put on the appear- 
ance of concern for her intereft, and of deep fympathy vrith her 
fuflFerings. 

With this view, fhe inftantly difpatched Lord Scroop warden May 29* 
of the weft marches, and Sir Francis KnoUys her Vice-chamber- 
lain, to the Queen of Scots, with letters full of expreffions of kind- 
nefs and condolence. But, at the fame time, they had private in- 
ftrudions to watch all her motions, and to take care that fhe fhould 
not efcape into her own kingdom*. On their arrival, Mary de- Mary de- 
manded a perfonal interview with the Queen, that fhe might lay unce^moEU 
before her the injuries which fhe had fuffered, and receive from ^^^^^^ ' P'^' 
her thofe friendly offices which fhe had been encouraged to expedl. 
They anfwered, that it was with rehidance this honour was at 
prefent denied her; that while Ihe lay under the imputation of a 
crime fb horrid, as the murder of her hufband, their miflrcfs, to 

♦ Apdcrf, vol. IV. 3^, 70, ga. 
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whom he was fo nearly allied, could not, without bringing a ftala 
upon her own reputation, admit her into her prefence ; but as foon 
as Ihe had cleared herfelf from that afperfion, they promifed her a 
reception fuitahle to her dignity, and aid proportioned to her dif- 

trefs *. 



She offers to 
vindicate her 
condudl* 



El'zabcth 
takts advan- 
tage of ihis 
offer. 



Nothing could be more frivolous than this pretence. It was 
the occafion, however, of leading the Queen of Scots into the 
fnare, in which Elizabeth and her Minifters wiflied to intangle her. 
Mary exprefled the utmoft furprize at this unexpe£ted manner of 
evading her requeft ; but as fhe could not believe fo many prcrfef- 
(ions of friendlhip to be void of fmcerity, fhe frankly offered to 
fubmit her caufe to the cognizance of Elizabeth, and undertook to 
produce fuch proofs of her own innocence, and of the falfehood of 
the accufations brought againft her, as fhould fully remove the 
fcruples, and fatisfy the delicacy of the Englifh Queen. This was 
the very point to which Elizabeth laboured to bring the matter. 
By this appeal of the Scottifh Queen, fhe became the umpire be- 
tween her and her fubjeds, and had it entirely in her own power 
to protradt the inquiry to any length, and to perplex and involve 
it in endlefs difficulties. In the mean time, fhe was furnifhed with 
a plaufible pretence for keeping her at a diflance from court, and 
for refufing to contribute towards replacing her on her throne. 
As Mary's condud had been extremely incautious, and the pre- 
fumptions of her guilt were many and flrong, it was poffible her 
fubjefts might make good their charge againfl her ; and if this 
fhould be the refult of the inquiry, fhe would, thenceforth, ceafe 
to be the oh]tOi of regard,' or of compaffion, and the treating her 
with coldnefs and negledt would merit little cenfure. In a matter 



♦ Andcrf. vol iv, 8, 55. 
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fo dark and myfterious, there was no probability that Mary could Book V. 
bring proofs of her innocence, fo incontefted, as to render the con- 
duct of the Englifh Queen altogether culpable. And perhaps, her 
impatience under reftraint, her fufpicion of Elizabeth's partiality, 
or her difcovery of her artifices, might engage her in fuch cabals, 
as would juflify the ufing her with greater rigour. 

Elizabeth early forefaw all thofe advantages, which would 
arife from an inquiry into the conduct of the Scottifh Queen, car- 
ried on under her diredion. There was fome danger, however, that 
Mary might difcover her fecret intentions too foon, and by reced- 
ing from the offer which flie had made, endeavour to diiappoint 
them. But even in that event, fhe determined not to drop the in- 
quiry, and had thought of feveral different expedients for carrying 
it on. The Countefs of Lennox, convinced that Mary was accef- 
•fory to the murder of het* fon, and thirfting for that vengeance 
which it was natural for a mother to demand, had implored Eliza- 
beth's juftice, and folicitcd her, with many tears, in her own name, 
and in her hufband's, to bring the Scottifli Queen to a trial for that 
crime ^. The parents of the unhappy Prince had a juft right to 
prefer this accufation ; n6r could fhe, who Was their neareft kinf- 
woman, be condemned for liflening to fo equitable a demand. Be- 
sides, as the Scottifh nobles openly accufed Mary of the fame crime, 
-and pretended to be able to confirm their charge by fufEcient proof; 
it would be no difficult matter to prevail on them, to petition the 
Queen of England to take cognizance of their proceedings againft 
their Sovereign ; and it was the opinion of the Englifhcouncil, that 
it would be reafonable to comply with the requeflf. At the fame 

• Camd. 412. Hayncs, 469. t Andcif. vol. iv. 37. 
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Book V. time, the obfolete claim of ,the fuperiority of England over Scot* 
*% c 68 ^ '^^^^ began to be talked of; and, on that account, it was pretended 
that the decifion of the conteft between Mary and her fubje^s be- 
longed of right to Elizabeth. But though Elizabeth revolved all 
thefe expedients in her mind, and kept them In referve, to be made 
ufe of as occafion might require, fhe wifhed that the inquiry into 
Mary's conduct fhould appear to be undertaken purely in compli- 
tmce with her own demand, and in order to vindicate her inno- 
cence; and fo long as that appearance could be preferved, none of 
^e other expedients were to be employed. 

When Mary confented to fubmit her caufe to Elizabeth, (he was 
far from fufpeding that any bad confequences could follow, or that 
any dangerous pretenfions could be founded on her offer. She ex- 
peded that Elizabeth herfelf would receive, and examine her de* 
fences^; fhe meant to confider her as an equal, for whofe fati^ac- 
tion Ihe was willing to explain any part of her condudl, that was 
liable to cenfure ; not to acknowledge her as a fuperior, before 
whom fhe was bound to plead her caufe. But Elizabeth put a very 
different fenfe on Mary's offer. She confidered herfelf as chofen 
to be judge in the controverfy between the Scottifh Queen and her 
. fubjeds, and began to 2lQl in that capacity. She propofed to ap- 
point commiflioners to hear the pleadings of both parties, and wrote 
to the Regent of Scotland, to impower proper perfons to appear 
before them, in his name, and to produce what he could allege in 
vindication of his proceedings againft his Sovereign. 

Mary greatly Mary had, hitherto, relied with unaccountable credulity on 
E!iz"bcth^'a Elizabeth's profelfions of regard, and expe^ed that fo many kind 



condud. 



♦ Anderf. vol. iv. lo. 
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fpeecHes would, at laft, be accompanied with fome fuitable adions. Book V. 
But this propofal entirely undeceived her. She plainly perceived ^~.._go ~^ 
the artifice of Elizabeth's condud, and faw what a diminution it 
would be to her own honour, to appear ovc a level with her re- 
bellious fiibjeds, and to (land together with them at the bar of a» 
iuperior and a judge. She retraded the offer which fhe had madd, 
and which had been perverted to a purpofe fo contrary to her in- 
tention. She demanded, with more earneftnefs than ever, to be 
admitted into Elizabeth's prefence ; and wrote to her in a ftrain June ^oi, 
^cry diflFerent from what fhe had formerly ufed, and which fully 
idifcoverslhe grief and indignation. that preyed on her heart. " In 
>' my prefent fituation, fays fhe, I neither will, nor can reply to 
** the accu(ationax>f my fubgeds. Lam ready, of ray own accord, 
'*^and out of friendfhip to you, to fatisfy your feruples, and to 
" vindicate my own condud. My fubjeds are not my equals^; 
^* nor will I, by fubmitting my caufe to a judicial trial, acknow- 
^^ ledge them to be fo. I fled into your arms, as into thofe of my 
.** near^ i:elation, and moft perfed friend, I did you honour, 
^* as I imagined, in chufiag you preferably to any other Prince, to 
** be the reftorer of an injured Queen. Was it ever known that 
^ a Prince was bfemed for hearing, in perfon, the complaijits of 
-*• thofe who a|)pealed t© his jufHce, againft the falfe accufations of 
•*• their eaemies? You admitted into your prefenqe my baftard- 
** brother^ who had been- guilty of rebellion^ and you deny me 
^* that honour ! God forbid that I fhould be the occafion of bring- . 
^ ing any flainupon your reputation. I expeded that your man-^ 
-^^ ner-of treating me would have added luftre to it. Suffer me 
-** either to implore the aid of other Princes, whofe delicacy on this 
** head will be lefs, and their refentment of nxy wrongs greater; , 
^* or let me receive from your hands that alTiflance^ which it be-- 

^* comes ^ 
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Book V. " comes you, more than any other Prince, to grant; and by that 
^^^QQ^ " benefit, bind me to yourfelf in the indiflbluble ties of gratitude V* 

June 20. This letter fomewhat difconcerted EKzabeth's plan, but did 

precautions HOt divert her from the profecution of it. She laid the matter bc- 
agam er. j^^^ ^^^ Privy Council, and it was there determined, notwithftand- 
ing the intreaties and remonftrances of the Scottifh Queen, to go 
on with the inquiry into her condud, and till that were finiflied, 
it was agreed. that Elizabeth could not, confiftently with her own 
honour, or with the fafety of her government, either give her the 
affiftance which fhe demanded, or permit her to retire out of the 
kingdom. And left (he fhould have an opportunity of efcaping, 
while fhe refided fo near Scotland, it was thought advifeable to 
remove her to fome place, at a greater diftance from the bor- 
ders f* 

Proceedings While the Euglilh court was occupied in thefe deliberations, 
agabft thf °^ ^^ Regent did not negleG: to improve the vidory at Langfidc. 
hScnS ^^' '^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ utmoft importance to him. It not only 
drove the Queen herfelf out of the kingdom, but left her adherents 
^ifperfed, and without a leader, at his mercy. He feemed rcfolved, 
.at firft, to piroceed againft them with the utmoft rigour. Six per- 
fons of fome diftindlion, who had been taken prifoners in the 
battle, were tried, and condemned to death as rebels againft the 
King's government. They were led to the place of execution, but 
by the poyrerful interceflion of Knox they obtained a pardon. Ha- 
milton of Bothwellhaugh was one of the number, who lived to 
:give both the Regent and Knox reafon to repent of this commend- 
able ad of lenity $. 

♦ Andcrf. toL tv. 94. f W- ibid. loa. t Cald. vol. ii. 99. 
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Soon after the Regent marched with an army, confiding of 4000 Book V^ 
horfe and 1000 foot, towards the weft borders. The nobles in this gg 

part of the kingdom were of the Queen s fadion ; but as they 
had not force fufficient to obftru6t his progrefs, he muft either 
have obliged them to fubmit to the King, or would have laid wafte 
their lands with fire and fword. But Elizabeth, whofe intereft it 
was to keep Scotland in confufion, by preferving the balance be- 
tween the two parties, and who was endeavouring to footh the 
Scottifli Queen by gentle treatment, interpofed at her defire. 
After keeping the field two weeks, the Regent, in compliance to 
the Englifh Ambaflador, difmifled his forces ; and an expedition, 
which might have proved fatal to his opponents, ended with a 
few afts of feverity *. 

The refolution of the Englifh Privy G)uncil vnth regard to Mary carried 
Mary's perfon, waa( foon carried into execution ; and, without re- 
garding her remonftrances or complaints, fhe was conduded to 
Bolton, a caftle of Lord Scroop's, on the borders of Yorkfhire f, j^j^ 
In this place, her correfpondence with her friends in Scotland be- 
came more difficult, and any profpedl of making her efcape was 
entirely cut oflF. She now felt herfelf to be entirely in Elizabeth^s 
power, and though treated as yet with the refpedt due to a Queen, 
her real condition was that of a prifoner, Mary knew what it 
was to be deprived of liberty, and dreaded it as the worfl of all 
evils. While the remembrance of her late imprifonment was ftill 
livelyt and the terror of a new one filled her mind, Elizabeth 
thought it a proper jundure to renew her former propofition, that 
flie would flifFer the Regent and his adherents to be called into juiy ^g, 
England, and confent to their being heard in defence of their 

* Cald. vol. ii« 99. f Anderf. voK iv« 14* 
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own condudl. And on her part, fhe promifed, whatever (hould 
be the iffue of this inquiry, to employ all her power and influence 
towards replacing Mary on her throne, under a few limitations^ 
A|rrcc8that which were far from being unreafonable. Fear, impatieoccy 
made into her defpair, as wcll as this foothing promife, with which the propo-r 

condufl. 




fition was accompanied, induced the Scottifli Queen to comply? 



* 



Her diflimu- In Order to perfuade Elizabeth that flxe defired nothing fo much 
vcgard to re- as to render the union between them as clofe as poffible, fhe fhewed 
^*^°* a difpofition to relax fomewhat in one point, with regard to whicb^ 

during all her paft and fubfequent misfortunes, fhe was uni- 
formly inflexible. She exprefled a great veneration for the liturgy 
of the church of England; fhe was often prefent at religious wor- 
fhip, according to the rites of the reformed church; made choice 
of a Proteflant clergyman to be her chaplain; heard him preach 
againfl the errors of Popery with attention and feeming pleafure; 
and difcovered all the fymptoms of an approaching converfionf* 
Such wa& Mary^s known and bigotted attachment to the Popifh 
religion, that it is impoffible to believe her fincerc in this part of 
her condufl: ; nor can any thing m^rk more flrongly the wretched- 
nefs of her condition^ and the excefs of her fears, than that they 
betrayed her into diffimulation hi a matter, concerning which her 
fentiments were, at all other tifliet> fcrupuloufly delicate* 

Anguft 18. At this time the Regent called a Parliament, ii^ order to pro- 

iaScoUand. cced to the forfeiture of thofe who rcfufed to acknowledge the 

King^s authority. The Queen^s fadion was alarmed, and Argyll 

and Huntly, whom Mary had appcwnted her lieutenants, the one 

in the fbutli, and the other in the north of Scotland, begax^ to afleoi-- 

♦ Andcrf. vol. iv. 1C9, Haynes, 468. t Aodcrf. rol. iv. nj. Hayncs, 509. 
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We forces to obftrud this meeting. Compaffion for the Qjieerl, Book V. 
and envy at thofe who governed in the King's name, had added fo j -go^ 
much ftrength to the party, that the Regent would have found it 
difficult to withftand its eflForts. But as Mary had fubmitted her 
caufe to Elizabeth, fhe could not refufe, at her defire, to command 
her friend to lay down their arms, and to wait patiently till mat- 
ters were brought to a decifion in England. By procuring this cef- 
fation of arms, Elizabeth aflForded as feafonable relief to the Regent^s 
fadion, as fhe had formerly given to the Queen's f. 

The Regent, however, would not confent, even at Elizabeth'^ 
requeft, to put off the meeting of Parliament. But we may afcribe 
to her influence, as well as to the eloquence of Maitland, who la- 
boured to prevent the one half of his countrymen from extcrmU 
nating the other, any appearances of moderation which this Par- 
liament difcovered in its proceedings. The moft violent oppo* 
nents of the King's government were forfeited j the reft were 
allowed ftill to hope for favour f. 

No fooner did the Queen of Scots fubmit her caufe to her rival, Eiiztbcih re- 
than Elizabeth required the Regent to fend to York, deputies pro* S^tto dc^ 
perly inftrufted for vindicating his condud, in prefence of her dua.^'^'** 
commifSoners, It was not without hefitation and anxiety, that 
the Regent confcnted to this meafure. His authority was already 
eftabliihed in Scotland, and confirmed by Parliament. To TuflFer 
its validity now to be called in queftion, and fubjeded to a foreign 
jurifdidion, was extremely mortifying. To accufe his fovereign 
before ftrangers, the ancient enemies of the Scottifh name, was an 

• And^rf. rol. iv. 125. f Bucb. 371. 
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Book V. odrous tafk. To fail in this accufation was dangerous^; to fucceei 
iTgS*^ in it was difgracefuL But the ftrength of the adverfe fadion daily 
increafed. He dreaded the interpofition of the French King in its 
behalf. In his fituation> and in a matter which Elizabeth had fi> 
much at heart, her commands were neither to be difputed^ nor 
difobeyed *• 



Both the 
Queen 
and he ap- 
point Com- 
xiiilioners. 



Septem. iS. 



The neceffity of repairing in perfon to York added to the Igno- 
miny of the ftep which he was obliged to take. All his aflbciates 
declined the office ; they were unwilling, it would feem, to expofe 
themfelves to the odium and . danger with which it was eafy to 
fbrefee that the difcharge of it would be attended, unlefs- he hinif 
felf confented to fhare thefe in common with them. The Earl of 
Morton, Bothwell Bifhop of Orkney, Pitcairn G)mmendator of 
Dunfermling, and Lord Lindiay were joined with him in commif- 
fion. MacgUl of Rankeilor and Balnavea of Halhill, two eminent 
Civilians, George Buchanan his faithful adherent, a man whofe 
genius did honour to the age, Maitland, and feveral others,, were apr 
pointed to attend them as afliilants. Maitland owed this diftindioa 
to the Regent's fear, rather than to his aflFeftion* He had warmly 
remonflrated agaiaft this meafure. He wifhed his country to con^ 
tinue in friendfhip with England, but not to become dependent on 
thatnation. He wasdefirousof re-eftablifhing the Queen in fomede-* 
gree of power, not inconfiileot with that which the King poffeffcdi 
and the Regent could not with fafety leave behind him a man, whofe 
"views were fo contrary to his own, and who, by his fuperior abili- 
ties, had acquired an influence in the nation, equal to that whick 
others derive from the antiquity and power of their families f. 



• Buch. 372. Sec Append. N* XXV. 

i U. ibid. Andcrf.. vol. iv. 35. MoWi', 1 86, i88« 
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Mary impowered Lcfly Bifliop of Rofs, Lord livingfton. Lord Book V. 
Boyd, Lord Hcrrcis, Gavin Hamilton Commendator of Kilwinning^ ^ gg^^ 
Sir John Gordon of Lochinvar, and Sir James Cockburn of Skir* 
ling, to appear in her name *• 

Elizabeth nominated Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk, 
Thomas RatcliflF Earl of Suflex, and Sir Ralph Sadler, her Com* 
miflloners to hear both parties* 

The fourth of Odober was the day fixed for opening the Con^ The confc- 
firence. The great abilities of the deputies on both fides, the dig- 
nity of the judges before whom they were to appear, the high rank 
of the perfbns whofe caufe was to be heard, and the importance of 
the points in difpute, rendered the whole tranfadion no lefs illuftri- 
Gus, than it was fingular. Th^ fituation in which Elizabeth ap*- 
peared, on this oGcafion> flrikes us with an air of magnificence. 
Her rival, an independant Queen, and the heir of an ancient race 
of monarchs, was a prifoner in her hands, and appeared, by her 
ambafladors, before her tribunal. The Regent of Scotland, who 
reprefented the majefty, and poffeffed the authority of a Kingi 
flood in perfon at her bar. And the fate of a kingdom, whofe 
power her ancefiors had often dreaded, but could never fubduej 
was now abfolutely at her difpofaL 

The view8| however, with which* the feveral parties- confen ted Vicwiofthr 
to this conference, and the ifiue to which they expedled. to bring it, ties. 
were extremely different^ 

Mary's chief objed was the recovering her former authority. 
Thi6 induced her to confent to a meafure, againfl whicL jQie had 

♦ Andcrf. vol. iv. 33. 
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Book V. fhe eafily faw \vhere the choice would fall. The two former 
ic6o^ ^^^^ rejeded; and long delays muft neceflarily have intervened, 
and many difficulties have arifen, before every circumftance rela- 
tive to the laft could be finally adjufted *. 

Mary, in her letter, demanded that her marriage with Both- 
well ftiould be reviewed by the proper judges,, and if found inva- 
lid, fhould be diflblved by a legal fentence of divorce. This fatal 
marriage was the principal fource of all the calamities Ihe had 
endured for two years ; a divorce was the only thing which could 
repair the injuries, her reputation had fuflfered by that ftep. . It was 
her intereft to have propofed it early ; and it is not eafy to account 
Norfo'k's for her long filence with refped to this point. Her particular mo- 
marrying the tive for propofmg it, at this time, began to be fo well known, that 
^^jg" °^ the demand was rejeded by the Convention of eftates. They im- 
puted it not fo much to any abhorrence of Bothwell, as to her 
eagernefs to conclude a marriage with the Duke of Norfolk. 

This marriage was the objed of that fecret negociation in Eng- 
land, which we have already mentioned ; but, like all thofe con- 
certed for the relief of the Queen of Scots, it ended tragically. 
The fertile and projeding genius of Maitland firft conceived this 
fcheme. During the Conference at York, he communicated it to 
the Duke himfelf, and to the Bifhop of Rois. The former readily 
'clofed with a fcheme, fo flattering to his ambition. The latter 
' confidered it as a probable device for reftoring his Miftrefs to 
liberty, and replacing her on her throne. Nor was Mary, with 
whom Norfolk held a correfpondence, by means of his fifter Lady 
Scroop, averfe from a meafure, which would have reftored her to 

♦ Spotfwood, 230, 
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